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Preface 



For the past several years, the English Department at Michigan State 
University has conducted summer workshops for English teachers, in part 
as a way of filling the void created by the demise of federally sponsored 
summer programs. This year the English Teaching Workshop, "Toward a 
Humanistic Curriculum in English," was held on the campus* in East Lansing 
June 20-July 25. Fifty-seven teachers participated in th6 program—a 
large group— thanks to the cosponsorship of the Workshop by the Michigan 
Council of Teachers of English and the National Council, whose publicity 
helped considerably in the recruitment of participants. 

From the first day of the program, Workshop staff members were 
excited about the quality of the group. The participants brought with 
them a rich and diverse range of experiences and ideas, and they were 
clearly ready to talk about new ideas and new issues; they didn't spend 
time discussing such shopworn topics as "Which grammar shall I teach?" or 
"Should Moby Dick be required of all students or just the honors tract?", 
but instead plunged directly into substantive issues: drama and personal 
growth, the nature of adolescents in 1973, language and culture, English 
in 1984 and 2001. 

In succeeding weeks, they talked and debated and wrote about a broad 
range of theoretical and practical topics. It became clear that the par- 
ticipants were producing some unusually valuable materials, and wanting to 
make these available to other teachers, the staff and participants decided 
to develop this publication. The printing costs have been underwritten by 
the Workshop mombers themselves (with supplementary funding by the MSU 
English Department) , and any proceeds from the project will be used to 
support activities for a follow-up program for 1973-74 (which some are 
calling "Son of a Humanistic Curriculum in English"). 

Particular thanks are due to Christopher Walczak, who sifted through 
the accumulated manuscripts, placed them in a usable order, and supervised 
the printing process. 
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Foreword 



The 1973 Michigan State University English Teaching Workshop 
"Toward A Humanistic Curriculum in English/ 1 co-*ponsored by the National 
Council of the Teachers of English and the Michigan Council of the 
Teachers of English was an unusually successful summer session from at 
least two standpoints! 

First | it brought together over fifty of some of the most enthu- 
siastic, innovative, and youthful (regardless of actual age) participants 
ever assembled from a wide geographical area. Working in conjunction with 
a dynamic, well-informed, and open-minded staff, this group would be hard 
to duplicate in terms of resourcefulness. 

Secondly, in terms of production, the Workshop produced so much in 
less than six weeks time that this volume does not really do justice to 
the output. In the words of the Workshop Director, Dr. Stephen Judy, this 
was to contain the "shareable aspects 11 of the work of the participants, 
and I think this book does an adequate job of conveying those aspects of 
the projects of the Workshop that could be reduced to print ( Unfortunately, 
there is little here that even suggests the impact of the film and slides 
produced by the Media Workshop, the Improvisations and general atmosphere 
of the Composition Workshop, the literal roomful of resources produced by 
the Literature Workshop, or the depth of insight into language processes 
gained by the Reading and TESOL Workshops. 

In preparing these Workshop papers for publication, I saw my role 
as less that of an editor than that of a compiler. I attempted wherever 
possible to include rather than exclude au individual's contribution, as 
well as to retain the contribution in the form submitted. I attempted to 
give the book an overall structure, while allowing the individual offerings 
to be independently structured within the volume* In general, the only 
material deleted was that which appeared to infringe on copyright laws 
or presented insoluable graphic problems. 

My original plan for the book assumed that the projects would either 
correspond to the traditional categories in the English curriculum (i.e. 
Composition, Literature, Grammar, etc.) or to the course titles of the 
specialty workshops of fered during this summer session. That organi- 
zational plan had to be modified, because so many projects cut across 
these all too artificial dividing lines. Thus, while eight topical sections 
did appear (in my mind at least) I rather suspect that the title for 
Section C - Humanistic Curriculum Guides & Guldeposts is probably the 
most descriptive and most inclusive of all the material submitted. 

I think a word on the use of this book is appropriate, especially 
to those users who did not directly participate in the Workshop, I 
am sure that I speak for all the participants when I affirm that nothing 
in here is offered as THE ANSWER to any of the problems confronting 
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English teachers today . Some of the material presented here has worked 
in some places, Some of it is experinental. Some of it is conjectural . 
If all of it is any one thing, I would say that it is all very hopeful. 

Certainly the Workshop did not reach a consensus on every topic 
that it took up, Divergent views of grading, approaches to reading and 
writing, the future of English, the relationship of teachers to students, 
and many other subjects appeared. This volume shows that. At the same 
time, there was, I believe, general agreement on the need for increased 
student involvement and for increased growth on the part of both teachers 
and students, And this book reflects that agreement, and suggests ways 
of achieving both goals, 

Not everything in here will please everyone that reads it. I would 
be less than truthful if I said that I intended to rush to my classroom 
and try everything in here just as soon as I could. On the other hand, 
what I would reject would no doubt be eagerly snatched up by another. 
I do not think that the merit of this volume or the full value of the 
Workshop will ever be realized unless the ideas offered here, and ideas 
like them are given consideration and enthusiastic trial. 

The Workshop participants would be eager to receive feedback from 
the users of this book. An appendix of their names and current teaching 
assignments has been provided to facilitate communication, 

I wish to express my appreciation to the Workshop staff in the 
preparation of this book - Dennis Pace, James Stalker > Paul Munsell, 
Patrick Courts, and Jay Ludwig. I owe special thanks to Steve Judy, 
Workshop Director, for affording me my first opportunity in the area 
of editorship, and for his support of the concept of the book, But I 
owe the most to my fellow Workshop participants, whose work it was my 
privilege to bind together. 




East Lansing > Michigan 
6 August 1973 



Christopher S. Walc2ak 
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PART 1 



A* 



THE PROCESS 




The English Teaching Workshop 



Program Design 



The English Teaching Workshop program was developed with four basic 
objectives in mind. It was intended that participants should have oppor- 
tunities to: 

1# Discuss so-called "basic issues" in English and the language arts, 
with a view to refining and developing their own philosophies or theories 
of instruction* 

2. Engage in detailed study of at least one specialized area in 
teaching English; e.g., teaching literature, reading, composition, English 
as a second language. 

3. Develop curriculum materials and resources with the specific aim 
of using those materials during the 1973-74 school year. 

4. Share with other teachers the results of their own teaching 
experiences— problems , failures, successes, new ideas, practical techniques, 
bibliographies, course and curriculum designs, etc. 

A fifth objective, one that will be realized during the 1973-74 school 
year, is to provide participants with the opportunity to: 

5. MeeL during the regular school year to share and discuss teaching 
experiences, gain mutual support, and explore additional new teaching ideas. 

With these general goals in view, the program was divided into three 
"Phases": 

Phase I . Discussion of Basic Issues. During the first three days of 
the Workshop, participants divided into six small groups, and supported by 
reading materials collected by the staff, engaged in discussion of the 
following topless 

Drama and Personal Growth 

Language and Culture 

Media and Popular Culture 

Students as People 

"Standards" in English 

English in 1984 and 2001 

Each group formulated some "topic sentences " or basic assertions about the 
area it had reviewed, and made a presentation of its "findings" to the Work- 
shop as a whole. As a result of these sessions a number of basic issues 
and questions arose: Should we still "teach" English? What are the needs 
of today's kids? What do we want the English classroom to be like ten years 
from now? What are language "standards" and how should they be used? 



The answers, even though tentative, helped to provide a common philosophical 
background for the Workshop participants. 

Phase II . For the next four weeks, each participant joined one of five 
"specialty 11 workshops: 

1. "Problems in Reading and Writing. " This group investigated 
the psycho-linguistics of the reading process with an aim 
toward discovering techniques and strategies which the En* 
glish teacher can use to help students draw on their intrinsic 
strengths as readers . 

2. ''Teaching English as a Second Language. 11 Beginning with a 
discussion of the cultural backgrounds of non-native speakers 
of English, this group went on to discuss and explore ways 
and means of helping students learn a second language (or a 
second dialect) . 

3. "Composition Workshop. 11 This group did a great deal of 
writing— personal, creative, expository— which was discussed 
at length by the members of the group; eventually these per- 
sonal writing experiences were translated into classroom 
teaching strategies* 

4. "Media Workshop. 1 ' The participants in this workshop explored 
the media—making films, slide shows, tapes, still photos, 
and print layouts— as well as discussing the implications of 
using media in the secondary school. 

5. "Approaches to Literature." After discussing the concept of 
"response to literature," the members of this group went on to 
create "Jackdaws" (multi-media reading activity kits developed 
along thematic lines) . 

In addition, all members of the Workshop were enrolled in a Curriculum 
Workshop that met weekly, with participants divided by grade levels. This 
workshop provided time for sharing and informal discussion of common prob- 
lems, as well as opportunities to develop materials. 

The projects which evolved in both the Specialty Workshops and the 
Curriculum Workshop are the contents of this volume. 

Phase III . Sharing, Dissemination, Follow-Up. At this writing 
(August 197 3), Phase III has just begun. The summer program ended with 
a day of presentations and discussions led by the participants in the 
specialty workshops as a way of describing to all the others present the 
%asics" of what had transpired in their small groups. In addition to 
the publication and dissemination of this document, forty-five members of 
the group will join a follow-up program, meeting on Saturday mornings in 
September, November, January, and March, and gathering, hopefully with 
other interested teachers, for a three-day retreat in late April. 
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B, A Listing of Peripheral Activities 



I. Speakers (In Green Room, Union Bldg., MSU). 



1/ Dr. Ken Macrorie 
Western Michigan U. 



6-27-73 Free Writing, Teaching "The 

Third Way," Publication of 
student writing* 



2 % Delores Minor 7-5-73 
Detroit Public Schools 



Teaching English in the Inner 
City; De-Centralization of 
schools; Curriculum construction. 



3. Dwight Smith 7-11-73 
State Board of Education (Mich.) 



Accountability; SBE mandated 
objectives for English and 
language arts* 



4, Dr. Frank McTeague 7-18-73 
Borough of York Schools, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 



English education in Canada; 
Canadian authors; theory of 
language study and possible 
programs; reading approaches, 



II, Film Suppliers & Book Exhibitors* 



Film Images, Inc. 

1034 Lake Street 

Oak Park, Illinois 60301 

(312-386-4826) 



Houghton-Mifflin 

1973 Pennington-Hopewell Rd. 

Hopewell, N.J. 08525 



Pyramid Films, Inc. 
Box 1048 

Santa Monica, California 90406 
(213-828-7577) 



McGraw-Hill/Contemporary Films 
P.O. Box 590 
Hightstown, New Jersey 



International Film Bureau 
332 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 
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Topic Sentences from the Basic Issue Study Group on 
Alternatives end Possibilities for 1984 and 2001 



—Don't believe that old rubric about children needing "consistency/ 1 
especially if that is equated in your mind or in your school as strict 
adherence to ust patterns, whether of time, seating or sequences. 
Students must learn not to be threatened by a new room arrangement) or a 
spelling test on Wednesday instead of Friday. Be unpredictable. Be a 
teacher whose students peek around the door and ask "Well, what have you 
cooked up for today? 1 rather than one whose pupils ALWAYS know what to 
expect. Although that may be comforting to many, it is boring for some, 
and not a realistic view of the world for any. 

Talk about the future and its uncertainties. Encourage pupils to 
speculate and dream about what the world might be like in 10 years, or 20. (1IUI) 

—Have students set some writing in the future. They generally 
write about the past, sometimes about the present. Based on what they 
know now, have them write papers on "What 1 Will Be Doing 5 (10, 20) 
Years From Today," "What tly Parents (Brother, Teacher) Will Be Like 
5 (10, 20) Years From Today ," or "What This School (City, Country) Will 
Be Like 5 (10, 20) Years From Jtow. ,r 

—Study Science Fiction not as a novelty change of pace or as 
fantasy, but as imaginative blue-prints for the future. Good Sci Fi 
writers are knowledgeable in the fields of science, medicine, industry, 
etc., and their predictions are generally based on present actualities. (MLH) 

—The present trend toward an emphasis on Vocational Education should 
be seriously questioned. If it continues, teachers must at least be sure 
that students are told that many futurists believe that 1) up to 502 of 
the jobs we are now training students for will be obsolete in 20 years 
2) as many as 85% of the jobs that these students will hold in 20 years 
have never been heard of today and 3) the average worker should be 
prepared to be completely re-trained for a different Job 2 to 3 times in 
his life time. It is dishonest for schools to tell students that the 
training they are receiving now will assure them of jobs now or in 
the future. (LXIi) 

--English teachers must welcome and use electronic or other non-print 
devices, not as toys or diversions in the classroom, but as bona fide 
teaching tools. 

—Futures are the products of people — their values, ambitions, plans, 
and ideals. The future is seldom a matter of chance, even though its 
precise shape can seldom be visualized. 

—Political, social, and economic revolutions must preceed major 
Utopian changes in American education. (RC) 

--It is difficult to predict the future of education* Historical 
events , economic viscissitudes, governmental policy, technological 
breakthroughs have, and will have great impact. Exhibits at recent 
World's Fairs and Exhibitions have shown what is possible , but it is 
apparently difficult to predict likllhoods . We are now only beginning 
to understand what impact the launching of Sputnik I had on American 
education; what effect will the Indo-Chine involvement, Watergate, 
and falling birth rates have? 

Mot long ago, a master plan for the USU campus was on display in a 
downtown Lansing Bank. It envisioned among other things three 
gigantic graduate dormatories like Owen on the other side of the 
railroad tracks. Currently existing buildings were built through bonds; 
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it is becoming difficult to pay them off, due to falling enrollment* 
and changes in life style of young people. Host of the bonds were 
twenty-year issues: apparently even that relatively short space of time 
defies adequate prediction. How naive are current educational predictions? 

—It is becoming increasingly apparent that teachers and students 
need some basic grounding in computer usage. This would dispel some of 
the rather notorious computer mythology , increase the awareness of how 
much of what is currently "English" could best be handled by machine, and 
free teachers to do those tasks which can only be accomplished through 
human to human contact. 

In the development of artificial languages for computers, great 
insight has been gained into natural languages and communication 
processes. (CW) 

--It seems only logical to assume that if the government is going 
to be called upon for move and more financial support, that the government 
will feel justified in demanding more accountability for those funds, 
in demanding equal educational treatment for its citizens, in setting 
educational standards, and in general, demanding more control over 
educational processes* The turning to electronic and mechanical devices 
to accomplish these demands will appear to be the only course available. 

—The involvement of major U.S. Corporations in the educational 
process is acknowledged fact. It is likely that they will continue to 
fish in pedagogical waters with profit and expansionist motives in 
mind; particularly since their futures are in some ways dependent on the 
products of the educational system. The identification of Interests 
with regard to education between business and government will put 
baalc, factual, education in their electronic/technological grasp, (CW) 

—It is possible that those opponed to bussing and long distance 
transportation of students, may see Increased at-home education as the 
solution, not only to that problem, but to rising taxes for school 
support. (CW) 

—Teachers need to take a far more active role in deciding their 
destinies/ We cannot* allow a~repetition~of the late sixties - early 
seventies when the accountability movement was thrust on, teachers 
v/ithout discussion, forcing them into a defeatist stance of either 
acceptance or trivial rebellion. (SNJ) 

— Teachers need to find , recognise, and act on their professional 
power . 'While this can be done through existing unions, this exercise of 
power must be oriented toward curriculum, not just salary and working 
conditions. Why not a strike or protest or petition against a school or 
state which imposes poor curriculum techniques and methods on an English 
class? (SNJ) 

—Teachers need a clearer sense o f vision about their alma and 
purposes . Instead of~diemisoing -"theoretical" ideas as "idealistic, 11 
teachers should cultivate their sense of realistic idealism, always 
letting their best dreams run five to fifty years ahead of the present, 
and never letting their vision of the future be distorted by present-day 
realities, no matter how depressing. (SNJ) 

—Teachers need to become Public Relations experts , dramatically 
publicizing the best of their efforts to administration and the public . (SNJ) 

— Teachers and Institutions must broaden the principles under which 
t hey operate to become more receptive to diversity and more capable of 
a3apting t o change , while at the same time keeping enough of a philoso- 
phical direction to what they are do^3 that " diversity " does, not become 
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synonymous with " chaos" or "mindlessness. 11 (SNJ) 

--School systems should and must provide alternatives for students 
who are presently being "turned off 11 by the classical-traditionalist 
curriculum. (HG) 

—Teachers must teach students to cope with transcience of all 
kinds, including short-terra human relationships, mobility, automation, 
and technology. (HG) 

—Since it is predicted that 85% of the jobs which exist today will 
be obsolete in the future, teachers should be teaching students to 
accept and adapt to changes in the occupational outlook. (HG) 

—Teachers should create student-centered learning environments 
where' the students also share in planning, as opposed to the teacher* 
centered classroom. (HG) 

—Teachers should focus their efforts on teaching students how 
to learn by using probleu-solving activities, encouraging inquiry, and by 
providing learning experiences designed to elicit creative thinking. (HG) 

— Teachers should encourage students to identify their own 
values, then to verbalize, discuss, and test them. (HG) 

--School buildings should be planned carefully, in consultation with 
teachers and civic leaders, to ensure that they will be functional and 
a stimulating setting for learning. (HG) 

—The classroom of the seventies, on the whole, is in dire need 
of being re-examined, and revised, in order to keep pace with the modern 
world around it. There is a large gap between what the student Is 
taught, ''will help him to lead a better life," and the actual type 
of life he is now living or will live in the future. (NF) 

— "Teachers must be trained for the future rather than the present* 11 
In many colleges and universities teacher-training programs include many 
out-dated methods of teaching that were incorporated into the system 
years ago* Unfortunately many teachers rely heavily on their earlier 
training, and their teaching styles often reflect their undergraduate 
training. If teachers are not prepared to think in a futuristic way, 
they will only be locking in an old system of teaching. (NF) 

—Students must be cushioned to the idea of change. As shown in 
the book» Future Shock / our society is becoming more and more transient 
and changeable, and students must be able to adapt, and re-adapt to 
many situations. As teachers we must instill flexibility into our 
teaching methods so that students will learn the importance of coping 
with their world in many different ways. (HF) 

— The emphasis for education of our young in the future must be 
placed on learning as a continued experience, rather than school as a 
system. Students must see that growth does not end with the last bell, 
but is a way of life. If we move from the rigid set up of 50 minute 
classes, compulsory education, and required classes, the student may 
begin to feel that his education is not a 'piecemeal process." 
Inter-departmental teaching, and instruction outside the classroom, 
will also help the students see a difference between learning and school. (NF) 

— To be effective teachers in the years to come we must admit to 
the idea of a very modern and progressive future, near at hand, and we must 
handle the future as an Inevitable challenge or mystery, and not as a 
technological Q»nster trying to make robots out of the entire society. (UP) 

—Schools must provide students with the capability to think 
abstractly, make decisions, act effectively, and succeed in interpersonal 



relationships, for these attributes will become increasingly important 
in the world of the future. (SW) 

—Schools must stay personalized. Use of machines as ' teachers' 1 
should be restricted, and public education should steer away from the 
"students-as-numbers 1 idea. (SW) 

— Education must become total. Learning should become community- 
wide , and the definition of student should cross age boundaries* 
"Life" <the "real" world) and ''education'' should not be separated , for 
life is the best education, as well as the situation where education 
must be used. (SW) 

—Change in today's world is rapid and intfaoderate. Education will 
not be exempted from reflecting this, <<JK) 

— Technology will produce many, many new means for teaching. 
This will be welcomed by teachers who admit that learning is individual 
and we need more ways to teach than there are ways to learn. (GK) 

—Technology will produce de-humanieed teaching (a relative concept 
at best) only if allowed to by teachers. In attempting to avert this, 
however, we will do well not to become ruthless in admitting to narrow 
and singular philosophies—no matter how new. <GK) 

—Forcing students to stay in educational institutions until they 
are sixteen does not work. In the future we might make them see that 
formal education is a privilege for those who "want" it. Perhaps then, 
more of them would want it. Students could be given at least three 
choices: a formal education (on an individual level) , vocational school 
for those inclined, and for those who refused the above there could 
be a fair-wage work force until 18 years* liany civic improvements 
could be accomplished by this third choice, plus perhaps some Improved 
attitudes. 
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Lei's allow the past hour on this clock to stand for the time man has had access 
to writing systems. The hour would represent something like 3000 years and 
each minute 50 years On this scale, there were nu significant media changes 
until about 9 minutes ago. At that time, the printing press came into use 
in Western Culture, About 3 minutes ago, the telegraph and photo- 
graph arrived. Two minutes ago: the telephone, rotary press, 
motion pictures, and radio. One minute ago, the talking 
picture. Television has appeared in the last 10 seconds, 
- the computer in the last 5, and communications saiel- - 
Ihes in the last second. The laser beam- pei haps 
the most potent medium of communication 
of all-appeared only a fraction ot a 
second ago. How far behind 
the. times is your English 
classroom? 



toward a humanistic curriculum in engllirV 
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Topic Sentence Presentation from the Basic Issue Study 
Group on Popular Culture English and the Classics 



1. The communications experiences of students are dramaticially different 
from those of 10-20 years ago* 

2. We should direct ourselves toward providing a multi-media "literacy* 11 

3. Some common eleaents working across the media spectrum are perception, 
organization, logic, which although functioning differently within 
each medium, draw on the same abilities and processes within the 
student * 

4. There are different expressions of "intelligence" which are a function 
of the communication/media background of the student, We should be 
prepared to identify, acknowledge, and encourage "intelligent" ex- 
pression in any media* 

5. If the media have sensitised students to different forms of commun- 
ication, they have also led them to be passive receptors of the 
taedia-socialization process* Some problems here i students sure 

do like to be entertained - "don't talk so much" say some, "you call 
that crummy filmstrip media" say others* Also the possibility of 
"media bores" - not unusual that students should show apathy toward 
the classroom/interaction when they are apathetic about Cambodia 
and Watergate* 

6* If what we are ultimately (and most profitably) teaching is awareness/ 
discrimination, this can and must be taught within the context of 
all media* 

7. Students are more willing to work within and explore their own 
culture (popular) beyond the established/linear/print-oriented 
cultural artifacts often taught in the schools* Students must learn 
what is of value to themselves and would best do the discovering 
themselves as well* 

8* The role of the teacher in this post-print age is different: $ 
facilitator/resource person/guide/fellow learner, as opposed to a 
producer/director/disseminator of knowledge* 

9* The use of popular culture materials in the English classroom often 
lends Itself to a broad thematic or task-oriented approach* 

10* The media are not an end in themselves (although some teachers 
would think they are - "let's play rock records all hour and soak 
up the groovey lyrics"). They are tools - vehicles of expression - 
and must always return to the human/societal elements and perceptions 
from which they grew. 

11* The classics can and must be re-packaged for this post-print age, 
if indeed they do have anything to tell it. When a "classic" 
becomes a struggle for a class it's perhaps best to forget it* 
Also provide a choice over a "range" of classical literature* 
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12. Students must DO must PRODUCE if they are to understand the media, 
the messages they carry , and the messages they give* 

13 * WE HAVE GOT TO KEEP CURRENT with the students pop culture scene or 
at least get classroom input from the students* (Upon seeing Paul 
McCartney on a Beatles poster, one eighth grade student exclaims: 
"I know that guy bu who are those other guys and what are they 
doing with him? n ) 

14. Open students up to the world of pop culture around them: their 
friends/family/relatives/neighborhood are all full of pop cultural 
artifacts. 
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POP CULTURE/MEDIA IDEAS FOR SOME MONDAY MORN I NO 



POPULAR CULTURE IN THE CLASSROOM 

1% Begin a unit on folklore or mythology by having students explore the 
folklore or myths of their neighborhood. They could interview friends, 
family f or neighbors with notebooks or cassette recorders. They report 
back to compare findings. Perhaps a group project. 

2. For a writing class* send students on a field trip to any populous place 
(shopping mall g downtown i airport). Have them stay for at lsast an hour 
and observe * keep journals in notebook, also verbal/visual journals in 
video and on cassette tape, Discuss their perceptions/selections* what 
is important/ interesting? How is "seeing" different with various media? 
Can video and audio tape help us write? 

3* In teaching the Iliad let the students make up a newspaper of ancient 
Greece 1250 B.C. Sports/News /Want ads (For Sale 2 new chariot wheels) 
/Dear Athena/Beauty Hints. 

4i "Suggest" a scrapbook by passing out 30 quotations from Ralph Waldo 

Emerson such asr "Be yourself } every heart vibrates to that iron string." 
They will turn in pictures) or slides > or cutouts to illustrate each 
saying. 

5i Students can answer pen-pal letters on tape cassettes or in print and ask 
pen-pal partner to reply in the same medium. Video-tape could also be used. 

6. Students can make puzzles and ditto copies for the entire class to solve. 
These puzzles will help extend vocabulary and review ideas developed in 
study of a literature selection* such as Great Expectations. 

7. Students can find and make a tape of Tennessee Ernie Ford's comical take- 
off on "Romeo and Juliet" to use as an Introduction to a study of this play. 

8. In a study of a poetry unit, students could find poems on a series of 
topics related to everyday life, such as "Telephones," "Pets," "Friends," 
etc. and put these poems on tape. Slides could be made of scenes from 
daily life Illustrating each poem and a slide show could be presented 

to the class with the accompanying tape of poetry to narrate the scenes. 

9. Stage a "happening" between yourself and another student. Without letting 
the students discuss what they think happened, have a few or all of them 
pantomime one of you and discuss the results. (If possible, have 
someone videotape the "happening" and the pantomimes.) 

10. Slide show production - Tell students to pick theme, emotion, etc. Have 
them buy film (or get money to buy film). Let them use their own insta- 
matic cameras. Collect film yourself, get it developed (20 slides about 
$1.19). Save a few days for presentation. Use records if they desire. 

11. Divide the class Into groups letting them choose to be In a Western, 
Science Fiction, News, Soap Opera, Radio shows. Ass ign the groups to 
do at least 2 commercials and sound effects in the shows* 
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12. Poetry; Contrast Robert Frosts "Design 11 with Cat Stevens 1 "In White. 11 
Discuss added dimension of music. 

13 • Political cartoons: (I like Oliphant and Mauldin)* Change captions from 
national scene to fit classroom scene. (Purposes Learning how to debunk 
sacred cows in the classroom.) 

14. To teach characterization, have kids pick their favorite comic strip 
person, follow the strip for several weeks, and then write a charac- 
terization sketch using specific strips for examples. 

15. Write a play, short story, comic strip, or puppet play (make your own 
puppets) placing a hero in a traditional situation or in a situation 
to which he is unaccustomed. 

16. Study America's "Good Life" by closely analyzing television commercials. 
To whom do the cotmnerdials appeal? Would they be acceptable at different 
time periods?. ..... 

17. Let the students experiment with an 8mm camera. Develop the various 
films, show them to the class and then have the students create scripts 
for the films (sound-music and/or dialogue, etc.) 

18. If students are intimidated when speaking in front of a class, let them 
record their speech at home or in another room, and play it for the class. 
This will hopefully instill more self-confidence in the student, 

19. Videotape specials, spectaculars, soap operas, and series-any thing, even 
though you have to come back to the school at night. Take advantage of 
these expensively produced classroom materials. 



Topic Sentences from the Basic Issue Study Group on 
Standards In English 



The two questions below reflect the two areas we were the most concerned 
with. The two answers provide in the most general terms our conclusions* 

1, How does English fit into a humanistic experience? 

A humanistic approach fulfills simultaneously intellectual, societal! 
moral, physical , and emotional needs • Language and communication are 
integrally involved and related to satisfying these humanistic needs 
and form the substance of English* 

2* How do we set standards for students in English? 

A variety of language experiences should be provided in English to 
enable the student to make intelligent choices appropriate to cultural 
varieties of language and communication purposes so that pupils will 
become socially, emotionally, intellectually, and morally proficient 
individuals in an ever-changing society. In such a situation standards 
are neither absolute nor vaguely relative* They are based rather on 
the purposes and the audience of the pupil and the extent to which he 
accomplished his purpose* 



Questions or comments: 
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Topic Sentences from the Basic Issue Study Group on Inm rmH- 
sat ion and Personal Growth 1 v gESSXi, 



"I've been bent out of shape by society's pilars and sent to sing in the 
rat-race choir. 11 --—Bob Dylan 



We have spent three days of talking, reading, and writing in an attempt to work 
through the jargon of educational psychology and the "new" English 60 that we 
might clarify for ourselves and you the relationship between personal growth 
and the English class. We have reached some of the following conclusions: 



1. The English class (all classes?) should concern itself, first and foremost, 
with the experience (past, present, and future) of the students in the class. 

2. The English class should be a place of action wherein students read, write, 
talk, pantomime, act out, draw, etc.; these activities should focus on the 
lives of the students, their relationship to the world they live in and the 
people who surround them, their happies and their sads. 

3. Healthy personal growth suggests people who are not afraid to involve 
themselves in new and different activities or thought processes, even though 
they may "fail" at the new activity or be made somewhat uncomfortable by the 
new ideas. It suggests people who have enough self-confidence to give vent to 
their emotions and who avoid operating in terms of false dualisms (mind or 
intellect vs. soul or feeling). It suggests people who have respect for their 
own and others 1 selves. 

4. We believe that our ends might be achieved through the following pro- 
cesses: students should be encouraged to write and talk about themselves — 
their ideas, feelings, opinions, biases, and confusions. This writing and 
talk should take place in both large groups and small groups and its purpose 
is to help students qualify and modify their perceptions in terms of other 
people' 8 perceptions, and possibly more important, to realize that they are 
not alone in this world, that other people have the same fears and loves 

as they. 

Literature is not a body waiting to be dissected by either the student 
or the teacher; it is, instead, the narrative of our humanness. It is you 
and me and our students living in this world, acting out the joy and bitterness 
of life. Student 8 should read literature because it is fun, because it is a 
way to learn about ourselves and others, because it gives us the opportunity 
to invest ourselves in other realities, and because it can contribute to the 
reader's personal growth. There is no one book that all students should read. 
Literature is good or bad (in terms of the teacher-learner, not in terms of 
the literary critic) depending on how much it broadens the reader's under- 
standing of his own and other's experience. In the learning process, the 
work of art is relative to the perceiver. 

Improvisations offer students a way to act out their joys, fears, and . 
confusions. They can also offer the teacher an opportunity to find out what 
things the students nre Interested In, what issues and conflicts are at the 
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center of their lives, what things a student-centered class should center 
on. Our group also agreed that although there is nothing more painful than 
a ■■bad" improvisation, the real value of improvisations is in the talk and 
planning that precedes them and the writing and reading activities which 
might grow out of them* 
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The "Free School" School 



by Mary Lou Meeracn 

It is the year 1984. As Alvln Toffler argued in Future Shock » the 
world. In 1970, was not heading toward the Orwellian nightmare of lock- 
step thinkinc and constant surveillance, but toward a new flowering of 
individuality and diversity. 

Although school attendance is still compulsory through the age of 
16, students may attend any school they select from the hundreds available 
in each community* All parents must do is to indicate, on their annual 
income tax return, which school or schools each child attended, and 
for how long. The national government then remits the proper amount of 
money to each school , based on a per day attendance, with the same per 
pupil expenditure for all schools in the U.S. 

The Free School System is the only public school system in the United 
States. Many of the new schools have taken over some of the smaller of 
the old-fashioned elementary school buildings. All the larger buildings, 
except for 1 senior high school in each city, have been sold to Industry 
as factories, or razed. Many schools meet in newly constructed buildings 
of various designs. The new buildings were designed and sometimes built 
by the Student-Parent-Teacher Councils of each school. No student body 
is over 200, and the ratio of students to teachers averages 10 to 1. 

The role of the Central Administration has been greatly altered and 
minimized. Its major function now is that of financial accounting, 
ordering and distributing supplies and other clerical duties. There 
is a very small corps of highly- trained consultants maintained by each 
state, whose members are available to any school upon request. 

The actual buildings are so different— from the traditional egg-box 
to geodesic domes— that they would be difficult to describe physically. 
They do share many common elements, however. 

The use and arrangement of space and facilities, both indoors and 
out, are decided by the local Councils. These uses and arrangements 
change often, depending on local circumstances. The dally time schedule 
is also very flexible and locally determined. 

School is f open, 11 or available, 5 days per week throughout the entire 
year. Each student and teacher may take up to 4 weeks of vacation time 
each year, at their own convenience. 

Bach school is well-equipped with basic teaching tools, including 
many audio-visual devices. There is a definite accent on non-print media. 
One senior high school in each community has been maintained and the 
specialized equipment updated and upgraded in such areas as home 
economics, science laboratories, audltorloums, gyomasiums, mechanical, 
electrical and auto shops and special sports facilities. Any teacher 
may take students there to use these facilities by simply making a 
phone call for reservations. 

Students are very active, physically, and are transient both inside 
the schools and between schools. Students choose their own courses of 
study and make plans for its pursuit several times per year. They may 
change schools at any time, provided only that there is room for them at 
the new school. 

The role of the teacher has become that of a facilitator and a 
trained human resource, available to any student as a source of aid. 
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Building principals have been replaced by Head Teachers* who are 
available as teachers at least half the day and spend the rest of their 
time as ombudsman and trouble-shooter for parents , teachers and students 
who request help with problems* 

Since the great Degree Disaster of the early 1970 'a, society has 
finally given up on its love affair with the diploma* We discovered 
back then that not only were Ph.D.'s among the unemployed, but that many 
students with high school diplomas were functional illiterates. We do 
not grant high school diplomas* There is no such thing as high school 
"graduation." 

Anytime after his 16th birthday students may discontinue attending 
school. At the age of 16 students are also eligible to take the entrance 
exams for any college, university or trade school they wish to attend. 
The general content of these exams is readily available so that students 
may shape their educationel experiences in the direction they choose. 

In our society, industry and business base job qualifications on 
skills. If you want a particular job, you arrange to learn the skills 
necessary. Of course, this is true throughout all the school years. 
You learn the skills you feel you need, at the time you need them. 

These basic skills, including reading, arithmetic, the mechanics of 
composition and spelling are available to all students at any time* 
Grades aceconsidered inhuman and useless. We don't use them. 

Other than the basics, most schools take a social studies approach. 
Present happenings are used as the basis upon which to build knowledge 
of history, literature, politics, anthropology, etc. Great emphasis is 
laid on social skills such as getting along with other people and 
cotrsnunicating clearly, 

best copy mum 

"The De-Schooled School" 

by Nancy Fahner 

It is now the year 2,000 and we are looking at a new and progressive 
town in the United States, Holt, California. One is very apt to see 
many people enjoying their leisure time due to the fact that the large 
computerized systems have taken over the tasks of the mundane world, 
and work is no longer based entirely on the Protestant ethic, but has 
been broadened to include various forms of studying, special services, 
and social work. 

There are no "schools" as physical objects to be seen, or even 
movable partitions left over from the free school days, because the 
concept of the school is considered obsolete, and unrealistic to a 
changeable and Innovative society. Don't misunderstand this idea. This 
community, and many others like it, is very learning oriented, interested f 
and concerned with the welfare of their child population. Their children 
are part of a "deschooled world" in which such things as three story 
brick structures, and compulsory laws for education are non-existant* 
These laws are no logger needed* They were abandoned in the 1990*8 
as people began to see that everyone seemed to be interested in some 
area of pursuit, and there was little cor elation between this interest 
and compelled attendance. Those people who have difficulty choosing 
an area of Interest are not pushed, since it is realized that when the 
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immediacy of learning a specific skill or form of knowledge is needtd, 
then it will be accomplished because it is necessary, and the attention 
will be concentrated. 

Space and time are also irrelevant to this type of learning. It 
is naturally understood that learning can occur in many given areas, and 
the time is dependent totally on the specific situation* 

All members of the community are considered as teachers , since 
the idea of this educational system is that everyday of your life is 
a learning situation, and there are many people very expertise in their 
fields that could demonstrate various skills, and share their ideas. 
There is usually at least one central community area in which information 
is kept on all members of the community who have some shareable knowledge 
that they would like to offer. There are thousands of areas of interest 
because due to the ease of transportation, individuals can easily be 
brought in from surrounding or distant states. Grants are provided 
by the government to furnish any needed supplies and materials. A 
salary is also equated to those teaching individuals based on their 
involvement. 

There still are your elitist professional educators, but the almighty 
degree they once held has been replaced by a liscense, which they may 
acquire for their own self-satisfaction. These professionals also serve 
as consul tors for those people still a little hesitant about so many 
"floating teachers. 1 

The degree or diploma has become obsolete since the learning 
situation is no longer a competitive race for knowledge in order to 
earn a living. A mastery skill's liscense has replaced this, and is 
usually used only if it is demanded by certain industrial and business 
organizations. The government provides the funds for educational 
facilities. Since it is no longer necessary to construct $2,000,000 
buildings, or pay individuals holding doctorate degrees, money can be used 
in the communities for open and educative facilities such as libraries, 
museums, and cultural centers that will benefit all. 

The sense of relaxation, the removal of tension and pressure in 
becoming "schooled,'' the end of discrimination of one group against 
another in the race for higher learning, and the removal of the 
individual burden of financing an education, has brought about a much 
more alert, more involved, and more receptive community. Accountability 
and individual growth and responsibility have gone hand in hand. 

The "deschooled" world is not a piecemeal or artificial world where 
learning can only be accomplished at a certain time and place. Neither 
does it prepare one for the real world out there, because children 
are already a part of this world and gain their information over the 
time span of an entire day, with the guide and direction of many 
involved people who can aid in their learning. 
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"The Behaviorally Objectivited School" 



by Steve Judy 



BEST COPY -AVAILABLE 



By the year 2001 the battle over accountability and the writing 
of behavioral objectives had been fought .... and won, A series of 
taxpayer revolts in the late 1970' a, coupled with rising inflation and 
growing rates of unemployment, threatened the very existence of the 
schools. As a way of curtailing expenses and satisfying belligerent 
parents* administrators more and more turned to the concept of account-* 
ability, a move which tool; responsibility off their shoulders and placed 
it on the teachers 1 . Pressure to eliminate "frills" and to get back 
to fundamentals 5 ' led to the dominance— -in the 80*8 arid 90' 8— -of "basic 
skills" courses in all areas. 

-o- 

The D. F* Skinner Behaviorally Objectivized High School opened its 
doors in September of 2001. Entering students were subjected to four 
weeks of testing in the basic skills of reading and writing, visual 
literacy, mathematics, computer science, physics, astronomy, and psycho* 
cybernetics. Electronic answer sheets were evaluated instantly by 
computers and the test scores sent to the State Department for comparison 
with norms developed through the thirty-first annual State Assessment 
Program. Students whose scores were deficient were programmed into the 
Pavlov Remedial Wing of Skinner High, and their former junior high 
school teachers were sent telegrams announcing termination of their 
employment by the school district. 

Those students who met or exceeded State norms for their age, race, 
sex, religious upbringing, and state of health, were scheduled into a 
series of sequential, incremental, skill-object iviged learning booths , 
each booth run by a teacher—selected from among thousands of applicants— 
for his or her particular skill at teaching one single behavioral 
objective, say: 

"The student shall master the dative absolute construction 
such that he or she will be able to properly identify eight of 
ten such structures from a selected passage from the King James 
Version of the Bible." 

Students progressed at their own rates through their prescribed 
booth sequence, but the elapsed time of booth occupancy and skill 
mastery was monitored and compared to the State Department Norms for 
Teacher Instructional Effeciency. Teachers whose students had 
habitually long booth occupancy times were promptly replaced by new 
teachers, who had been waiting in one of the Dull Pens established by 
the teacher training institutions, where they kept themselves warmed 
up and in shape by teaching each other abstruse and sophisticated skills 
of medieval Latin. 
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"Looking Btckattd" or "1973 R.vi.ifd" (A Portion of a U.S. 



by Htitn Gwwlui 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Schools in the IKS* were suffering financial woes due to intenae 
participation of the U.S. government in war production for Vietnam. The 
country was rocked by the biggeet political ecandal of tha century, 
linking every red-blooded Republican, allva or dead, to tha Watergate 
bugging of 1972, These factors intensified individual faalinga of 
helplessness to shape the futura and inculcatad a ganaral feeling of 
apathy among both atudanta and teacher a. 

# The World Hat XI baby boom produced a bumpar crop of college 
graduates who found themselves unemployed. Engineers dug ditches, 
teachers became bank tellers! psychology major* painted houes*. People 
felt that they were not unlike cogs in a giant clock. 

School buildings of the time ranged from decadent rsd-brick 
cubicles to sprawling, impractical white elephants. 

Teachers of the era often felt they were engaged in meaningless 
administrative tasks rather than directing the actual learning process , 
llany teacher's creativity was hampered by local school boards which 
considered tightening the local money belt their top priority. 

This seemed to be the era of educational fade that were neither 
tested for their validity nor their performance results. One case in 
point was the standardized tests that wore given in Michigan for the 
basic academic disciplines of the time. In effect, these tests were 
anachronistic in that they neither reflected the thoughts of the best 
people in the subject areas nor knowledge that would be of use to 
students in the future. 

As a result of many of these trends, students from many liberal-* 
oriented, middle-class homes revolted and joined the free school move- 
ment* At the timet the success of the free school had not been proven.! 

There were, however, various attempts to improve the curriculum. 
One of these was introducing the elective system into the secondary 
schools and attempting to give students some choice in educational 
alternatives* Other noteworthy innovations were cooperative education, 
learning centers, community involvement, advanced placement courses , 
and open education* 

With technology and automation in full swing, educators of the 1970'e 
finally realised a truism that effected sweeping changes in the 1980 'e 
and 90*8: the real illiterate person is not one who can not read or 
write but one who has not learned how to learn and to cope with change* 



See Chapt. 10, "The Free School ilovement." 
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The Funky Robot 

by Ruth Dunetone 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Way back in the year 1973 the "Funky Robot" was a new dance with 
* jerky , mechanical movement that was individual to each person doing 
their own thing* But now, in the year 2001, each individual and hie 
whole pattern of life fits the Funky Robot syndrome* The Performance- 
Contracted Schoola are a good example of thie syndroms 

The Performance-Contracted System hae evolved to take all quest 
and significance away from both teacher and student, X don't mean 
that all performance ie ahown in the same robot way* Each path may 
be different but the reaulte are the same* The teacher hae to answer 
for results of her teaching under the threat of being fired or even 
imprisoned. Thus, her movement* are mechanical sa to presenting the 
material expected and receiving the answers taught. She allows jerky 
"free" movement within her classroom* but ail result* must be the same. 
She presents a contract to her students requiring a certain performance 
from them under threat of exile. Exploration and creativity ars 
discouraged for it wastes timo and does not further the purposs. 
Questions only delay factual results. The students turned out by 
this system are like funky robots. The arm jerks up and a required 
answer shoots forth. The legs move and the body goet to the place 
required. I can't help wondering what happened to the world of symbols. 
Students today don't know what a symbol is. All they adhere to now 
is the universal motto: it's not yours to ask why, it's yours to do. 



At Breakfast / A Morning in 2001 
by Chris Walczak 

Dad : Chuck, I just got your January Summary Evaluation in the mail 
yesterday. You've really slipped in math and communication 
skills • The report indicates that you are way behind in your 
sequences. You haven't been sick" why haven't you been 
dialing in? 

Chuck : Well — 

Susie: He's been down at the Social-Athletic Center every afternoon 
for the past three weeks! 

Chuck : Hot every afternoon. 

Susie s Hell, most of them anyway. You don't see roe down there that 
often. 

Dad : That's enough of that. Chuck, as soon as you're through eating, 
I want you to dial in and make-up those lessons. Ho son of mine 
Is going to be allowed to have evaluations like this! 



* * * * 



As soon as Chuck had finished his Soy-Boy Flakes, Tang, and Milk 
Substitute, he reluctantly went to the livingroom. He sat down in 
front of a device that a person living in the 1950* a or later would have 
thought was a television set, but at a touch of a button, a typewriter 
like console emerged from beneath the screen from behind French 
Provincial panels which folded out of the way. At the upper right . 
was a telephone handset with Touch Tone button*. ^ 

Chuck then punched in his Social Security number, then 17, the 
numeric code for English/Communication sequences. The screen then lit 
up; the lesson was based on "The Ransora of Red Chief. 11 

In the hour that followed, Chuck alternately saw text and three- 
dimensional pictures, animated drawings and film; answered multiple 
choice and true/false questions with a light pon which was used to 
point to the answers felt to be correct on surface of the screen 
glass. At times, Chuck also drew with the llc'at pen. During this 
stage of his development what he drew wave circle illustrations based 
on the book or story being read, but later on in life he would draw 
geometric figures, diagrams of cells, and other structures. 

While Chuck alternately watched find mrked on the screen in the* 
llvingroom of his home in Muncie, Indiana an Instantaneous record was 
being made of his answers and progress at the Region VII-c Educational 
Monitoring Center in Dayton, Ohio by an HAL 8600 Ed-Computer. From 
time to time personalized feedback would be given to Chuck about his 
answers, the quality of his drawing, on his understanding of the story. 
The computer had even chided Chuck when he first dialed in— the first 
message on the screen had been "Hi Chuck; Long Time, No See, Ha?" 
At the end of the lesson a series of code numbers appeared which 
corresponded to further recommended reading, and sometimes remedial 
lessons. All families had a set of multi-volume loose-leaf binders of 
book codes, thus just about everyone had access to a library many times 
of the old Library of Congress (which has since been converted into a 
Holiday Inn.) 

When Chuck finally completed tyis lessons, he would walk to a 
near-by youth center to talk, dance, swim, or play basketball with his 
friends. Many of these centers were converted school buildings operated 
by the Board of Recreational and Cultural Development. Meanwhile, 
back in Dayton, the Ed-Computer would be evaluating the lesson, setting 
up the one to follow based on the results, and integrating the results 
with Chuck's other lessons. Once a conth a summary evaluation was 
prepared for his parents, the Regional Br.nlc Education Superintendents* 
Reports would also be prepared for Vocational and Trade schools, and 
for colleges , should Chuck go on beyond basic education. 

is * * A 

What had led to this electronic basic education was the economic- 
political situation in the late 1970's - 1980' s. Coupled with several 
technological refinements, electronic basic education rapidly evolved. 
Let us explore these factors. 

1) Computer technology already well-advanced by 1975 was greatly 
accelerated by new scni-co.v 1 .uctora or ■'chips 11 in which thousands of 
components could be contained in a pi^ce of plastic no larger than a 



shirt button. Improved time sharing allowed thousands of terminals 
to share a main computer bank located hundreds, even thousands of miles 
away. Computer terminals , buffer modules, sound and video cassettes 
became within the purchasing range of even lower middle class families * 
Low Interest government educational loans were available also, and used 
consoles were quickly sold* Imported Japanese consoles were frequently 
featured at K-ilarts and other discount stores under flashing blue 
lights. 

2) Several major U.S. Industries which had been forming conglomerate 
enterprises accelerated their efforts. The federal government, because 
of weakened effectiveness especially in the executive branch, and because 
of great dependence on the business community allowed such companies 
such as Bell System, GTE ,Sylvania, General Cable Television, Remington- 
Rand, Smith-Corona, ITT, GE, RCA, and numerous others to join in 
"Cooperative Trade Development Con8ortiums ,, under the Wilson-Arbogast 
Act of 1903. The result was a mass linking up of telephones, television 
and computers. 

3) Local, state, and federal government disgusted with the 
ineffectiveness of revenue-sharing, mlllage, formulas and other forms 
of aid, finally solved the problem of basic education by bidding out 
regional basic education contracts to the consortiums. These regions 
generally corresponded to Internal Revenue Service Regions* Indeed, 
many of the Ed-Computer Centers are located in IRS Buildings* 

4) Sky-rocketing costs prevented local boards from hiring any 

new teachers—new attempts at massive state and federal aid having failed. 
Existing teachers became discouraged with the Inadequate salaries and 
class loads; with the writing of instructional behavotial objectives 
no one could understand or agree on; and with demands for accountability 
when they were given less and less control over what went on In their 
classrooms* Some teachers were hired by the computer companies to 
write lessons and prepare information for computer storage* Others 
became, coaches and leaders at the Youth Centers the more incompetent • 
among them parking lot attendants, meter maids , 'wire-tappers, or 
registration personnel at major state universities. Those who could 
not adjust lectured and wrote books about the good old school days or 
committed suicide. 

Under the Uniform Basic School Code, ratified by all the states 
except Utah and the Virgin Islands as the 32nd Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution in 1388, a student is allowed twenty years from birth to 
complete the basic units. Regular reports are furnished to parents 
and other educational personnel and agencies* High achelving students 
may enroll at colleges and vocational schools for the few jobs and 
positions that require advanced training* The government retained 
emergency authority to draft people of ability into college if personnel 
and bureaucratic shortages occured, and if advertising agencies were 
unable to supply the demand* 

Host citizens though, after completing the basic units went on the 
General Welfare Payroll, receiving an allotment of Beef Plavor Bouilllon 
Cubes (the dollar long ago having been devalued Into nothing) depending 
on their marital status, children (limited to two per couple) and 
educational development. 

The Overall Educational Basic Program Is now under the Secretary of 
Education, a Cabinet Officer under the President* Other governmental, 
ethnic , civil, and religious organizations review the content of the 
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data banks to guard against inaccurate or discriminatory Information; 
programs are continously up-dated. Strict routines against the data 
banks being used as propaganda devices are incorporated. 



The Cybernetics or Systems School 

» 

by Sue Lyman t 



In the year of our Churchman 2001 , man has recognized and used hie 
vast knowledge of technology. This recognition has been reflected 
throughout the society. The government has become less bureaucratic and 
by utilizing the systems approach, much more efficient* The poor social 
and economic state of the human being has been aleviated as man has 
realized and implemented his technology for the good of the whole society. 

Perhaps the area of society that was moat radically affected was 
education and the concept of "Schools. h The inadequacies and inef- 
ficiencies that were present in the systems of the 1970 f s and 'SO's 
are now looked back upon with shame, embarassment and much disgust. 
Educators, administrators and the like are no longer concerned with 
whose fault it is that a system does not work— the era of the scape- 
goat for accountability is thankfully ended. Instead, vast amounts of 
previously wasted human energies are now being utilized .to determine 
exactly what the dynamics of the system are and what forces are at 
work within it. 

The school systems real objectives have now been identified and all 
components of the system now strive for implementation of this objective. 

For those who have forgotten the dynamics involved in a systems 
approach, here are a few characteristics; 

1. The schools are now more human or student oriented. 

2. The systems real objective (I cannot stress the word "real" 
enough due to the appalling experiences of identifying objectives and 
trying to state them behavlorally during the 70 f s when economics seemed 
the only one) is now jointly identified by all components of the systems 
such as the policy formation, the administration, the instructors, 

and the students. 

3. The environment in which the school or system operates, such 
as the physical, aconomic, social, political and cultural aspects, 

is now evaluated as to its effect on the system and the systems obj- 
ective and is dealt with accordingly. 

4. The policy formation component consists of the community, 
the board of education (not to be confused with the previous body by 
the same, name) , the administration, the instructors and the students. 

5. The administration is responsible for the implementation of 
the policies identified by the policy formation component* 

6. The instructors are responsible for the actual methods (i.e., 
curriculum) utilized for the attainment of the real objective of the 
system. 

7. The students, or the output of the system are measured against 
the original objective of the system, 

8. There is a constant process of evaluating the adequacy of the 
resources such as the policy formation against the objective of the 
system, the performance of the administration against the policies 

and the objective of the system, the performance of instruction against 
the policies and objective and the output quality (students) measured 
against the original objective. 
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9. The system, including the objective and all components, have 
continual re-input for system improvement. 

Looking back, the only sad part of the whole ays terns approach 
to education and man, is that had man back in the 1970 'a and ^O's 
been more open minded with regard to systems, he would have not had his 
great traumatic experiences of the late ^O's and 'SO's. Or, as our 
Goodman once said in the early 1970 'e, "the systems approach is not a 
bad idea." 



The K-Ph«D. Life-Long Learning Community School 

by Rita Conley & Burt Cox 1 

Because of the total political debacle during the early 1970'e, 
by the bicentennial celebration of the American Revolution in 1976, 
the office of the President was dissolved and replaced by a computer* 
run government — controlled and advised by an elected board of human 
consultants. 

By 1980, the power had been wrested from the hands of the remnant 
exploitative military- industrial complex, so that the aid-century 
national priorities of the war-time economy had been replaced by the 
priorities of the learning culfcists. 

The priorities of the learning cultista included: 

1. A redefinition of the word "student/' A student is any person 
of any age, any sex, or of any inherent intelligence who desires to 
learn any theoretical or practical skill, leisure activity ... or 
who is selected by the computer for behavior modification. 

2. Guided by the input of the learning cultista, the computer 
decided by mid-decade in the 80*3 that the present geographical divisions 
of the U.S. were now inoperative. As a result, the nation waa divided 
into seven sections, each having as its center a megalopolis (i.e., 
N.Y., L.A. f Chicago, Dallas). 

3. The trend started at the beginning of the 20th century to 
de-emphasize the importance of the nuclear family-structure neared 
completion by the turn of the 21at century. Having realized that the 
biological mothers and fathers were not necessarily the most beneficial 
people to raise children, the computer devised a system for guiding 
the maturation of the nation's young people. Having fulfilled his or 
her physical, psychic, and emotional maturation, the individual is 
encouraged to remain a life long student, and to both employ his skill 
or skills and further his education, whether alternatively or simultan- 
eously. This has been the reason for the founding . . . and continued 
existence of the K-Ph.D. Life Long Community Schools. 

Each of the seven geographical divisions of the United States 
was subdivided into twelve learning cultiat educational centers— 
SFB ( Something for Everyone) student cities of several hundred thousand 
resident students with as many as 1.5 million commuter students. 

The luxurious Chicago student city located five miles out on Lake 
tilchigan was made entirely of recycled materials in an attempt to solve 
the human waste problem of that area. 
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Since Washington! D.C. had become obsolete in the second American 
Revolution , it was redeveloped as the Baltimore-Arlington student 
city. Harlem which had been leveled in the mid 70's as the site for 
the bicentennial World's Fair was rebuilt in 1984 as the high rise 
student quarter for New York. 

Tuscon's domed climate-controlled student city was built on the 
desert. Seattle leased land in Canada to join in a Seattle-Alaska 
student city— the envy of the less-progressive Canadian Provincials. 
A flotilla of ships from the discontinued U.S. Navy houses San Francisco's 
student center temporarily until its permanent center is complete ... 
Plans to build a student city in the Grand Canyon, however , have been 
discarded. 

The movement begun during the decade of the CO 1 s toward a pursuit 
of Eastern mysticism and philosophies culminated in the learning 
cultlsts' decision to employ a9 consultants various yogis, priests, high 
lamas, and gurus of certain Eastern religious sects in an effort to 
guide the nation, as individuals and as a group, toward a greater 
spiritual consciousness, cowmunion, and self-knowledge. Ultimately 
there will be no physical computer. The computer is, among other 
things, presently engaged in the process of self-actualization, the 
end result of which will be Its absorption into the Emersonian Over 
Soul. The electronic impulses generated by the minds of the people 
are ever- increasingly determining the decision-making and policy-guiding 
functions of the computer, so that the government will eventually and 
truly be of, by, and for the people. 



"The Human Quest School 11 

by Gayle Koan 

In the year 1984 the Human Quest Schools are actually doing what eleven years 
before most schools only claimed to be doing— that is, turning out 
enlightened Individuals capable of acting intelligently rather than 
turning out mechanical people with varying degrees of skill mastery. 
It is done simply by shifting the emphasis. Human quests are pursued 
in this order: 

1. Personal inquiry is the primary quest. Students are helped to 
mull over thoughts, feelings and performances; set their own personal 
goals, plan strategies and decide when to bring the experience to a 
close. 

2, Group investigation is next and here individuals are guided 
to function in groups in ways that help them to develop common causes, 
stimulate each other and deal with differences. The group learns to 
transact business with its environment to see how it will respond. 

The 3rd quest, reflective-action group experiences, are those 
which arc provided to show students how a group transacts business with 
the environment for the purpose of changing it and they learn the skills 
and insights required. 
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The 4th and least important quest is that for skill mastery. 
This is recognized as important only to the degree that it facilitates 
attaining the first 3 quests. The teaching is done by many means 
(electronic, for example), but learning skills is relegated to its 
rightful position as subsidary to real inquiry. 

The changes which produced this Human Quest School were minimum 
in terms of co6t as use is still made of school plants and personnel 
as well as community resources. The major effort to effect the change 
was simply to reeducate everyone from teacher and student to politician. 
This reeducation involved such things as striking across discipline 
lines to produce an interdisciplinary structure and providing the 
freedom from skill mastery to seek ansxrers to real human quests. 
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In the year 2001, people are still striving for racial equality 
and universal personal freedom. The world is changing more rapidly 
than ever before, and those who cannot adjust to problems and come up 
with solutions cannot survive. But the quest for these objectives has 
now been directed into the schools. Uow have curriculums and methods 
changed to achieve these goals? 

To begin with, schools are no longer prison-like institutions. 
Students are people with rights, administrators merely supply necessary 
coherence. Young people are given a great deal of freedom concerning 
what they will study. And when they enter a classroom, they have 
entered a place of inquiry, thought, and discussion. Students are 
respected now as human beings who have ideas which are valuable to society 
and the school has become a laboratory where the development of these 
ideas is encouraged. This has become necessary because of the pace 
of change in the world which requires Individuals who can think arid 
make decisions on every level. The guiding objective of the educational 
system has become the definition and exploration of the "problems which 
threaten the continuation of a civilized existence for man." This 
kind of education is necessary for all students even though they may 
be judged as "non-college-bound" or "lower-track. ,r 

In order to achieve this thoughtful education, studies have become 
interdisciplinary. History classes have turned into studies of the 
economic, social and political factors which led to historically 
undesirable situations, and how their re-occurrence can be avoided. 
Literature classes implement this by providing an in-depth look at 
the culture surrounding the situation through relevant literary works. 
Steps are being taken toward racial acceptance through the use of ethnic 
history and literature which has been freely incorporated into humanistic 
curriculums. 

Group discussions are used to provide opportunities for free 
human interaction and a chance for the development of respect for the 
opinions and feelings of others. 



The Coping with Future Shock School 
by Sally Williams 
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As a result, the schools of 20Q1 ate turning out individuals who 
are able to cope effectively with change, decision-making, and personal 
interaction. 
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"If We Don'tt Someone Else Will" z Behavioral Objectives 
for th e English Curriculum at the J.F t Kennedy High School » 
Taylor Michigan 

by Gayle E. Koan & Vera Osadchuk COPY ^Wj/(jjgjf £ 

As our project for the 1973 M*S*U. • N.C.T.E. Workshop, we have UNDER- 
TAKEN THE WRITING OF BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES FOR THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM AT THE 

J. F # Kenneoy Hi oh School in Taylor, Michigan. The purpose roR our endeavor 

18 THAT IN 1974 OUR MlGH SCHOOL WILL BE UP FOR IT8 P| RBT REEXAMINATION BY 

the North Central Accrediting Association* 

After the initial announcement or the reacoreojtation was made ano a 

MOOERATOR SELECTED, VARIOUS WORKING COMMITTEES WERE SET UP TO EXAMINE, CLARIFY, 
ANO RE8TATE THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHIES OF THE 8CH00L ANO I T8 RESPECTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS* OTHER COMMITTEES WERE TO REVIEW THE SCHOOL PLANT , THE 80H00L- 
COMMUNITY, ADMINISTRATION-FACULTY, 8TU0ENT-8CH00L RELATIONSHIPS, ETO* ALL 
TEACHERS WERE ACTIVELY INVOLVED* SEVERAL Of THOSE NEWER TEACHERS WHO HAO NOT 
EXPERIENCED AN ACCREDITING PROCES8 WERE GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE ON TEAMS 
WITH QUALIFIED PARTICIPANTS TO OBSERVE ACCREDITATION IN ACTION) THE OTHER 
TEACHER8 BEGAN PREPARING MENTALLY FOR THE ANTICIPATED SELF-REVIEW CHECK SHEETS 
AND THE ACTUAL WRITING UP OF INOIVIOUAL COURSE DESCRIPTIONS* FOR THE 8AKE OF 
UNITY, THE MOOERATOR REQUESTED THAT THE8E BE DONE IN THE FORM OF "BEHAVIORAL 
OBJECTIVES** TO A66IST THE FACULTY, HE PRE8ENTE0 A LI8T OF SUITABLE TERMI- 
NOLOGY WHICH COULO BE UTlLIZEO AND AL80 THOSE WORDS WHICH WERE NOT CONSIDERED 
* APPRO PR I ATE • * TEA0HER8 WHO HAO BECOME FAMILIAR WITH BEH AVI OR I ST I C LANGUAGE 
IN EOUCATION CLASSES AL80 OFFERED THEIR ASSISTANCE* EACH DEPARTMENT WORKEO 
INDEPENDENTLY OF THE OTHERS* 

Our English department 16 the largest in the school ano, because or over- 
crowding CONDITIONS WHICH RESULTED IN 8PLIT SESSIONS, |T WAS NOT POSSIBLE TO 
MEET AS A OROUP TO FORMALUE OUR COURSE 6TUDIES* THEREFORE, THE TEACHERS 
WORKEO ON THEIR OWN OR IN SMALL GROUPS* THIS WAS A MOST FRUSTRATING EXPERl ENOE 

for all* English is mainly an eleotive program of one-semester courses which 
students select on the b as 1 8 of their own interests j only one-6eme8ter each of 
speech, composition, and american literature are required* wl th 80me courses 
where content is clearly deflneo, the 0e8cri pt| 0n8 oio not present any un8ur- 

MOUNTABLE DIFFICULTY* BUT IN THOSE - PARTICULARLY LITERATURE - WHERE THE MAIN 
OBJECTIVE IB TO EXP08E STUDENTS TO VARI0U8 S00K8 AND HOPE THAT THEIR LOVE FOR 
OR ENJOYMENT OF READING WILL INCREASE , THE WRITE-UPS WERE MUCH MORE DIFFICULT, 
HOW CAN LOVE ANO ENJOYMENT BE MEASURED? HOW OAN INDIVIDUAL TEAOHER AND 8TUDENT 
DIFFERENCES ANO I NTERE8TS BE CORRELATED? HOW OAN FUTURE IMPACTS BE PREOtCTEOf 

There were many questions but not enough answers* Many teachers began taking 
8ec0n0 looks at their teaohing habit8 and recognizing the need for bt i no 8pe0ir|0 
in their objectives; a few believed that the writing of 0e80ripti0nb in be- 
HAVIORAL TERMS WAS JU8T MANIPULATION OF W0R08 , OR FELT THREATENED ANO RESENTFUL 
OF WHAT THEY BEL I EVED WOULD BE FUTURE INTIMIDATING AND AUTHORITARIAN I NTCRFERENCE • 

Nonetheless they had to be done* 

When we were notified that we had been seleoted to attend the Workshop 
wherein a humanistic approach to english curriculum would be explored, we 
offered to rewrite all the course 0e8cr i pti ons in the pr0p08ed manner ra8ed 
on the information furni sheo to u8 for the individual cla8se8* 
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We EXPLORED THC WR I T | NO OF BEHAVIORAL OBJECT 1 VC8 AND FOUND MAN/ VIEWPOINTS 
ANO VERY LITTLE CONCLUSIVE DIRECTION. REPRESENTATIVE OF THI8 WlOE RANGE OF 
ATTt TU0E8 ARE APPARENT IN THE FOLLOWING EXCERPTS FROM OUR REAOING8I 

1. "What I sec as negative in the formulation of behavioral objectives 
for English concerns three areas* the inadequacy of such formulation to do 
justice to the goals of english; the unl ntenoed mischief that will almost 
surely result from publishing behavioral objectives ano the bad preccocnt 
set for future relations between government and education. 1 ^ 

2. "Missing from the purelv behavioristio approach to eouoation is 
acceptance that some things 01 ff i cult to i denti f y t muck less to name and 
measure, are essential to the satisfying life and, if the eouoational 
process is to have any connection to life, essential to the educational 
process as well,.. .once the mi8bi0n 18 identified and the task 0e3iqne0, 

WHATEVER FALLS OUTSIDE IS LIKELY TO BE I GNORED , " 

3» OONALO SCYBOLD STATES J "DANGERS |N AND LIMITATIONS OF A BEHAVIORAL 
FORMULATION OF OBJECTIVES THERE CERTAINLY ARE ANO CARE MUST BE TAKEN IN 
THEIR WRITING — 

a. The range and limits of responses that are defineo as BEHAVIORAL 

NEEO TO BE EXAMINEO, DISCUSSED, ANO EXPANOED AS PART OF THE WORK 
OF THIS PROJECT (TRI-UNI VERSITY BOE PROJECT), ESPECIALLY AS SUCH 
DEFINITIONS OF BEHAVIOR AFFECT THE TEACHING AND LEARNING OF 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

B. OUR OBJECTIVES MUST AVOID THE TRIVIAL ASPECTS OF OUR OI80JPLINE 
THAT ARE LIKELY TO BE STATED IN BEHAVIORAL TERMS SIMPLY BECAUSE 
THEY ARE EASY TO FORMULATE* 

0* WE MUST ALWAYS CONCENTRATE ON THE MOST VALID AND SIGNIFICANT 
OUTCOMES OF INSTRUCTION EVEN THOUGH THE OBJECTIVES THAT WILL 
HELP US ARRIVE AT SUCH OUTCOMES MAY BE EXTREMELY 0 1 FF 1 CULT TO 
FORMULATE. 

0 * THE OBJECTIVES MUST NOT BE OERJVEO FROM, OR BE CENTERED ON, 
EVALUATION—ESPECIALLY A8 EVALUATION IS TRADITIONALLY ANO 
NARROWLY CONCE I VEO, "^ 

He also states t 

"We have all too often retreateo into the warm WOMB OF HUMANISM TO 

ESCAPE DEMANDS FOR SPEC I Fl 0 1 TV* ANO WE ARE TOO LOUDLY PROTESTING AQAIN8T 
THE NON-MIXABILITY OF HUMANITY ANO OBJECTIVITY BECAUSE THEY ARE IN FAOT 
Ml XABLE . 4 

BUT THAT 

"If we as English teachers od not do our own thinking ano writing about 
behavioral objectives ano 00 it in term8 that allow honest working pr00uct8, 
that the job will be oone by outsioers to the field of english and then we 
really will be 8a00le0 with narrow, trivial, non-humanist i c objectives."* 
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4. Human! stio and behavioral objectives arc compatible; inoeeo, behavioral 
objectives 8 imply arc techniques* 6 

5. *can we really achieve an integrity somewhere between the unsystem- 
ATIZED insights or Lawrence 1 8 Fantasia of the Unconscious ano the system* 

ATIZEO OBSERVATIONS OF THE QUANTIFYING BEH AV | OR I ST8?*7 

6. LANNY MORgAU 8TATES THAT THERE ARE MANY MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT BEHAVIORAL 
OBJECTI VES ANO 0 1 SPELL 8 SOME OF THEM BEFORE QOINO ON TO SHOW HOW THE OBJEC- 
TIVES CAN BE FORMULATEO. 8 

FINALLY! WE REACHEO TWO CONCLUSIONS! 

1. English goal6 must or course be humanistic! ano behavioral objectives 

POORLY WRITTEN ANO MI8U8EO WILL NOT PRODUCE THAT KIND OF OOAL , BUT WE 
CAN BE OUIDCO IN THEIR FORMULATION AND USE J AND 

2. Along with Donalo Seybolo, we too feel that if we do not address our- 
selves TO THE TA8K OF WRITING OUR OWN OBJECTIVES, SOMEONE EL8E WILL 

00 IT FOR U8 AND THEN WE WILL INOEEO BE "SAOOLEO WITH NARROW, TRIVIAL, 
NON- HUMAN I 8T 1 C OB JECT | VE8 . * 

OUR READINGS PROVIDED SOME DIRECTION BUT AL80 COME CONFUSION IN WRITING THE 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS BECAUSE OF THE VARIOUS METHOOS WHICH WERE SUGGESTED. 
THEftEFORE, WE APPROACHED THE TASK BY REVIEWING A COURSE WC WERE MOST FAMILIAR 
WITH - COMPOSITION. THE MICHIGAN DEPT. OF EDUCATION FORMAT WA6 MOST APPROPRIATE 
FOR THE CONTENT OF OUR COURSE AND WE PROCEEDED TO PARAPHRA8E TK08E OBJECTIVES 
TO FIT OUR CLA8SE8. WHEN Mr. OwiOHT SMITH OF THE MlCH. DEPT. OF ED. ANNOUNCEO 

that their objectives had been adopted, we felt free to u8e the 8ame phrases 
ano augment them as deemed necessary » we found, however, that time 010 not 
permit us to be as thorough as 8uqge8te0 by robert f. mager |n preparing 
Objectives for Programmed Instruction , for instance in stating the criterion 

FOR EVALUATION, EVEN FOR OUR OWN CLASSES* It WAS OIFFICULT ENOUGH TO TRY TO 

understand what the specific objectives were from some of the class descrip- 
tions we reoeiveo. 

We are including a few of cur course descriptions. It will be an easy 
task to distinguish between those where the objectives are clearly stateo ano 
those where they are not. may we 8tre8s that it wa8 not our intent or 
direction to change the course descriptions in any way - only to unify them 

WITH PROPER PHRASEOLOGY. WHERE THE MEANING WAS NOT CLEAR TO U8, WE HAD TO 
RETAIN THE PHRA8E8 AS WRITTEN. We ANTICIPATE THAT WHEN ALL THE COURSE 
0E8C>1IPT IONS ARE PRESENTED TO THE FACULTY, THAT SOME QUERIES MAY RE8ULT 
IN THIS AREA, 

WE ARE CONFIDENT THAT THI8 PROJECT - EVEN WITH |T8 LIMITATIONS AND 
INADEQUACIES - 18 THE FIRST STEP IN OUR SCHOOL FOR TEACHER ACCOUNTABILITY. 




FOOTNOTES* 



1. James MorFATT, "Misbehaviorist English* A Position Paper,* On Writing 
Behavioral Objectives for English , eos. John Maxmll ano Anthony Tovatt 
(NOTE 1970). ■ 

2. Robert F. Hooan, *0n Hunting ano Fishing ano Behaviorism/ On Writing 
Behavioral Objectives for English , eds. Johm Maxwell ano Anthony Tovatt 
(NOTE 1970). 

3» OONALO SEYBOLO, *A RESPONSE TO 1 Ml BBEHAVI OR I ST ENGLISH, 1 * On WRITING 

Behavioral Objectives for English , eos. John Maxwell ano Anthony Tovatt 
(NCTE 1970). 

4. DONALO SEYBOLO, "OBJECTIVES ANO HUMANI 8T| 0 BEHAVIOR { A PROGRESS REPORT 

ano Philosophical Perspective from the Tri-Universi ty Project,* Accountability 
and the Teaching or English , eo. Henry Maloney (NCTE 1972). 

5. Seybolo, "Objectives ano Humanistio Behavior.,/ 

6. Isabel Beck, "Towarob Humanistio Goals Through Behavioral Objectives, * 
On Writing Behavioral Objeotivcs for English , eos. John Maxwell ano Anthony 
Tovatt (NCTE 1970)/ 

7. Geoffrey Summerficld, "Behavioral Objectives; Some Inquiries, " 

On Writing Behavioral Objeotivcs for Enolish . eos. John Maxwell ano Anthony 
Tovatt (NOTE 1970). 

S. Lanny Moreau, "Behavioral Objectives; Analysis and Application, 11 
Accountability ano the Tracking of English , eo. Henry Maloney (NOTE 1 972 ) . 
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Advanced Effective Reading Course Description " 
1. Objectives: 

A. The student will increase his/her rate of speed, , 

B. The student will demonstrate improvement in reading comprehension. 

C. The student will develop his/her vocabulary, 

D. The student will develop the idea of reading for a specified 
purpose. 

1 # Entertainment 

2. Details 

3. Main idea, etc. 

II. Activities 

A. Increase rate of speed 

1. Recognition exercises 

2i Sight words: common errors 

3. Phrase reading exercises - eye span 

Cessation of regressive movements - controlled reader 

B. Improve reading comprehension 

1. Word meaning exercises 

2. Phrase meaning exercises 

3. Sentence meaning exercises 
k. Idea reading exercises 

5. Novel (in class) 

a. main idea-plot development 
/ b. details - sequence of events 

6. Textbook - SQRj (choice of book determined by class registration) 

a, formulate questions 

b. read to answer specific question (purpose) 

7. Magazine articles 

a. determine number of words 

b. speed read (timed) 
c # formulate questions 

d. exchange articles answer specific questions 

8. Various selected chapters and articles from text in class. 

C. Vocabulary Development 

1. Dictionary usage 

a. multiple meanings 

b. phoaetic respelling 
o:. pronunciation key 
d. guide words 

2. Use of structural analysis 
a. prefixes - suffixes 

b • syllabication 

c. root words 

3. Use of context clues 

a. explanation clues 

b. definition clues 

c . synonym clues 

d. antonym clues 

e« general meaning of the passage 
k* Notebook 

a. sentences confirming comprehension of new word (required) 

b. pictures % graphs, etc. (optional). 
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D. Specify Purpose: 
l t Skimming 

2. Scanning 

3. studying 

III, Materials:: 

A, Miller, Lyle} Developing Reading Efficiency 

B, Miller, Lyle; Increasing Reading Efficiency 

C, Witty, Paul; How to Become a Better Reader 

D, Witty, Paul; How to Improve Your Reading 
E t Nelson - Denny Tests, Forms A and B 

F, Magazines - Ludington News 

G, Textbooks for other classes 

H, Novels (Library, paperbacks) 

I, Controlled Reader (EDL) 

J, Witty, Paul; Developing Your Vocabulary , 

IV # Evaluation 

A. Nelson-Denny pretest, Form A, to determine comprehension and 
rate of students at beginning of semester* 

B # Periodic tests:: 

1. Syllabication 

2. prefixes - suffixes 

3. vocabulary 

a, definition 

b. spelling 
k> SQR 3 

G, Daily Journal Log^itheets to measure rate of reading; number of 
pages per fifteen minute times session, 

D. Book review form sheets to measure comprehension, 

E # Record book of timed exercises in sequence maintained by each studont. 

F, Nelson-Denny post test, Form B, is to determine improvement of 
comprehension and rate of students at conclusion of semester 
activities 

G, Weekly testing on assigned vocabulary. 




AOVANCEO EFFECTIVE REAPING Phases 3» 4 . 



COURSE OBJECTIVES AND INSTRUCTIONAL MSTHOOSt 



1. By the end or the oourse, students will able to increase their rates or 

SPEED IN READING, AS MEASURED BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OB JEOT I VES-REFERCNCED 
TEST* 

1.1 8TUDENTS WILL BE ABLE TO RECOONI £E WORDS AND PHRASES WITH INCREASED 
BREED QlVEN EXERCISES U8IN0 RECOGNITION PHRASES* 

1.2 Students will be able to recognize common words accurately by sight. 

1.3 Students will be able to increase eye span through phrase reading 
exercises. 

1.4 Students will be able to cease regressiye eye movements through 
given exercises on the controlled reader. 

2. By the END or THE course, students will be able to demonstrate IMPROVEMENT 
in reading comprehension, as measured by minimum criteria on an objectives- 
referenced test. 

2.1 Students will be able to select correct synonyms or antonyms ano fill 
in correot answers given word— me an i no exerc 1 8es. 

2.2 STUOENTS WILL BE ABLE TO SELECT CORRECT SYNONYMS OR ANTONYMS ANO FILL 

in correot answers given phra8e-me an i no exercises. 

2.3 Students will be able to select oorreot responses given sentence* 
meaning exercises. 

2.4 Students will be able to produce correct responses given ioea- 
reaoing txt*oi6te* 

2.5 8tudtnts will be able to point out main ideas, plot development ano 
details given novel re AO I no in class. 

2.6 Students will be able to use the SQIU technique to formulate an* 

ANSWER SPEOIFIO QUESTIONS USING VARIOUS TEXTBOOK EXERCISES. 

2.7 8TU0ENTS WILL BE ABLE TO DETERMINE NUMBER OF WORDS IN AN ARTICLE, 
FORMULATE QUESTIONS ANO ANSWERS, AND ADJUST RATE TO PURPOSE GIVEN 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES TO READ. 

3. BY THE END OF THE COURSE, STUDENTS WILL BE ABLE TO DEMONSTRATE INCREASED 
VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT, AS MEASURED BY MINIMUM OR I TERI A ON AN OBJECTIVE 9~ 

nzrtttNCCo test. 

3«1 Students will be able to point our multiple meanings, phonetic 
respellinq, pronunciation key and guioe words given exerc i ses in 
dictionary usage. 

3*2 Students will be able to identify and use prefixes, suffixes, 

SYLLABICATION AND ROOT WORDS GIVEN EXERCISES IN STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS* 
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3t3 STUOCNTS WILU B* ABLE TO U 8E EXPLANATI ON, DEFINITION, SYNONYM, 
ANTONYM ANO GENERAL MEANING OF THE PASSAGE CLUES QIVEN EXERO I SC8 IN 
OONTEXT CLUES* 

3#4 Stuoents will be asle ro produce a notebook with sentences confirming 
comprehension of new words , (pictures, graphs, eto*, are optional ) » 

4. br the eno of the course, students will se able to specify the purpose 
for whioh they read, as measureo by minimum criteria on an objectives- 
rctcrenceo test* 

4,1 Stuoents will be able to apply the technique of skimming where 
advantageous* 

4*2 Students will be able to apply the technique of scanning where 
advantageous, 

4*3 Students will be able to apply stuoy techniques where advantageous* 

MATERIALS UTILIZED * 

Developing Reading Effioienoy 
In che as i nq Reading Efficiency 
How to Become a Better Reader 

How to Imp rove Your Reaoing dcct rnDV 

Developing Your Vocabulary B "' COPY AVAILABLE 

Nel8on~0ennv Tests (Forms A and B) 
Magazines 

Textbooks for other classes 
Novels 

Controlled Reader 



EVALUATION ! 

Evaluation will be oone objectively through use of Nelson-Denny pre- and 

P08T TESTS, PERIODIC TESTS ON SYLLABICATION, PREFIXES, SUFFIXES, VOCABULARY 
DEFINITION ANO SPELLING, SQR<j TECHNIQUE MASTERY ANO RECORDS OF RATE INOREASES| 
AND SUBJECTIVELY THROUGH BOOK REVIEW FORMS* 
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Composition -- Phase k (Revised) ^ fr*^,X*4<t eCT<^t* 

Objectives: 

1. The student will apply rules of correct usage. 

2. The student will demonstrate increased vocabulary in preparation for 
college level demands. 

3. The student will distinguish between sub-standard » standard and 
scholarly language, between oral and written communication and will 

use effectively standard and scholarly language and written communication. 
The student will demonstrate the ability to write clear sentences 
and well organized, logically developed paragraphs. 

5. The student is able to identify types of writing— description, 
narration and exposition. 

6. The student will construct well developed expository themes. (Exposition 
is understood to include argumentative and critical essays.) 

?. The student will construct a terra paper that is structurally correct. 

Activities; 

1. The teacher will provide models of correct usage, the student will do 
exercises and discussions will ensue. 

2. The teacher will introduce word struct\*re and new words and the student 
will use the words in exerciaes that will facilitate his mastery of them. 

3. The teacher will provide models of the levels of language and types of 
communication, will help the student recognize the differences and will 
help him incorporate this understanding into his writing. 

A, The teacher will provide models and instruction pertinent to teaching 
sentence and paragraph structure and the student will practice 
construction of them, 

5. The teacher will provide models and instruction in types of writing 
and students will write appropriate kinds of paragraphs # 

6. The teacher will provide models and instruction in the composition of 
the expository essays and students are required to write essays in all 
areas. 

?• The teacher will provide instruction in: 

a) Selection of topic 

b) Proper researching 

lltlTATnTX^ns BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

o) Organization— outlining 

d) Utilization of style manual(s) 

1) Footnoting 

2) Bibliography 

Evaluation: 

1. Exercises will be graded on accuracy. 

2. Objective tests will be used to appraise growth in vocabulary. 

3. The teacher will check written assignments and point out weaknesses, 
through ?. The teacher will subjectively grade papers on content 

and/or mechanics to determine student's progress and success. 

Materials: 

1. Conlin-Herman Texts 

2. Warriner Texts 

3. Supplementary raaterials--Essays, Term Paper Manuals, Vocabulary Books, 

Dictionaries, Thesauri 
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COMPOSITION , Phase 4. 



*Kr copy 



COURSE OBJECTIVES AND INSTRUCTIONAL METHOOS i 

1. By the end or the course, students will be able to write in response to 

STATEO CONDITIONS, AS MEASURED 9Y MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OBJECT I VE Q-RE TERENCE 0 
TE6T # 

1*1 given a sample application form for employment, students will be able 
to complete the form, supplying the requisite personal data. 

1.2 Given a sample application blank for a driver's license in the State 
of Michigan, students will be able to complete the form, supplying the 
necessary information. 

1.3 Given a sample Uniteo States census form, students will be able to 
write their responses to the inquiries. 

1.4 Given four cartoons or photographs showing people in unusual or 
humorous situations, stuoents will be able to write a caption for each 

PICTURE. 

2. BY THE END Or THE COURSE , STUDENTS WILL BE ABLE TO WRITE COMPILATIONS OF 
rAMfLIAR f NrORMAT I ON, AS MEA8UREO BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OBJECTIVES- 
REFERENCED TC8T. 

2*1 Students will be asle to write a resum* or their own Lire, eoucation, 

APTITUDES AND INTERESTS AS PART OF AN APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT. 

2.2 STUOENTS WILL BE ABLE TO WRITE A SET OF INSTRUCTIONS, DIRECTING SOME- 
ONE FROM ONE LOCATION TO ANOTHER. 

2.3 Students will be able to write a CLASsiriED advertisement using 

FIFTEEN WORDS OR LESS OFFERING FOR SALE AN OLD B I CYCLE OR OTHER UNWANTED 
POSSESSION. 

2*4 8TUDENT6 WILL BE ABLE TO WRITE A LETTER OF INQUIRY TO A MAIL ORDER 

house asking ror more information about a catalog item*. 

3. by the end of the course, students will be able to write functional 
selections, as measured by minimum criteria on an object! veb-refercnced test. 

3.1 Given a hypothetical situation wherein the students 1 congressman has 
announceo that he favors vear-arouno schooling for all students, stuoents 
will be able to write the congressman a letter giving their opinions* 

3*2 Given a hypothetical situation wherein a r^nNO has had considerable 

TROUBLE WITH Hi 6 NEW 197^ SUPER WEASEL WHICH HIS LOCAL DEALER HAS REFUSED 
TO riK UNOER THE WARRANTY, STUOENTS WILL BE ABLE TO WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT 

or Weasel Motors making a formal complaint. 

3*3 Students will be able to write an essay, giving their opinion(s) about 
an issue which is or concern to many people (e.g., busing, inflation, the 

GENERATION GAP, OISHONESTY IN GOVERNMENT, THE EOUCATIONAL SYSTEM, ETC.) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



4. BY THC INO OF THC COURSE, STUDENTS WILL BE ABLE TO WRITE 9001 AL AND PERSONAL 
SELECTIONS, AS MEASUREO BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OBJECT I VE8«REFEREN0C0 TEST* 

4.1 $TUOCNT0 WILL BE ABLE TO WRITC TO A FR I END IN A OIBTANT CITY, TELLING 
HIM OR NCR ABOUT OUR RENT PERSONAL EVENTS OR IDEAS. 

4.2 8TUDENTS WILL BE ABLE TO WRITE ABOUT PERSONAL FEELINGS (lOVC, MATE, 
tNVY, FCAR, GRECO, ANGER, ETC.) U61 NO* ANY MOOE OF EXPRESS I ON THEY WISH! 
POEM, ESSAY, SONG, STORY, LCTTCR, ETC. 

4.3 8TUDCNTS WILL BS ABLE TO WRITE A LETTER TO A RELATIVE ASKING FOR 
FINANCIAL ASS I 8TAN0E. 

4 # 4 8TU0ENTS WILL BE ABLE TO WRITE AN EXAMPLE OF A JOURNAL ENTRY, TELLING 
ABOUT BOMCTHI NO SPECIAL, UNUSUAL OR INTERESTING THAT HAS HAPPENED WITHIN 
THC PAST FEW WEEKS. 

5* BY THE ENO OF THE 00UR8E, BTUOENTS WILL BE ABLE TO SELEOT AN | PEA AND 
OEVCLOP IT INTO A SPECIFIED MOOE OF 0IS00UR8E* AS MEASURED BY MINIMUM ORlTERf A 
ON AN OBJECT I VCB-REFERENOEO TEST. 

5#1 8T0OCNTB WILL BE ABLE TO WRITE THEIR IDEAS IN SEQUENCE ( TEMPORAL, 
SPAOlAL, tMPMATIO, EPlSOOlc). 

5#2 8tu0ents will be able to writc a selcotlon with introduction, body 
and summary* 

5*3 Students will be able to use illustrations, octails, anecdotes or 
examples to support their major ideas. 

5*4 8tu0ents will be able to develop a research paper acooroino to pre* 

SORIBED STANDARDS (E.G., SELECTION OF TOP|0# PROPER RESEARCH! NO ORSANfCA.. 
TlOM, OUTLINING, UTlLl CATION OF STYLE MANUALS) . 

6. By the end of THE COURSE, students will be able to utilize appropriate 

CAPITALIZATION IN THEIR OWN WRITING, A8 MEASUREO BY MINIMUM 0R1TERIA ON AN 
OBJCOTIVCS-RCrERENCCD TEST. 

7# BY THC END OF THC C0UR8C, STUDCNTB W|LL BE ABLE TO PUNCTUATE THEIR OWN 
WRITING AS AN AID TO MEAN I NQ 9 AS MEASURED BY MINIMUM OR ITER I A ON AN 
OB JEOTJ VCf "REFERENCED TEST. 

5. BY THE END OF THE OOURSE* STUDENTS W|LL BE ABLE TO PROOFREAD THEIR OWN 
WRITING AND IDENTIFY PUNOTUAYION ERRORS 9 CAPITALIZATION ERRORS, AND MIS. 
SPELLINGS, AS MEASURED BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN 08 JCOTt VtG~RCFCRCNCCO TEST. 

9# BY THE END OF THE COURSE, STUDENTS WILL BE ABLE TO EMPLOY STANOARO A8PE0TS 
OF USAGC IN FORMAL WRITING (c # G # , SUB JCOT- VERB AGREEMENT, PRONOUN-ANTECEOENT 
AGREEMENT, VERB AND ADVERBIAL FORMS ), AS MEASURED BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN 
OBJECTIVES-REFERENCED TEST, 

tO. BY THC END OF THC COURSE, STUDENTS WILL BE ABLE TO EMPLOY THE LEVEL OF 
USAGC APPROPRIATE TO A NON-FORMAL AUDIENCE SITUATION (E.G., NOTES , DIRECTION), 
AS MEASURED BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OBJECTIVES-REFERENCED TCBT. 
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11# By the end of the course, students will be able to communicate with 
prec f 8 f on in writing (free of ambiguity, reouno ance , unnecessary language), 
as mea8ure0 by minimum criteria on an object i ve3 -referenced te8t. 

12. By the end of THE COURSE 9 STUDENTS will be able to write with a RANOE AND 

VARIETY OF SENTENCE STRUCTURES APPROPRIATE TO A 6PECIFIE0 AUDIENCE AND SITUATION, 
AS MEASURED BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OBJECTIVES-REFERENCED TEST* 

13* BY THE ENO OF THE COURSE, 8TU0ENTS WILL BE ABLE TO AMPLIFY AND CLARIFY 
MEANING BY USING EXPRESSIVE AND FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE IN THEIR WRITING, AS 

measured by minimum criteria on an ob ject i yes-referenced te8t. 

13*1 Students will have increased their writing vocabularies* 

14. By the end of the course, students will value clarity in their own and 
others* writing, as mea8ureo by minimum criteria on an ob jeoti ves-referenced 

TEST. 

14.1 Students will voluntarily attempt to improve their writing skills. 

14.2 3tu0ent8 will solicit reaotions to their writing. 

14.3 STU0ENT8 WILL VOLUNTARILY PARTICIPATE IN DISCUSSIONS OF ALTERNATE 

way8 of written expression. 

14.4 Students will voluntarily participate in defining criteria for 
evaluating writing. 

15« By the end of the course, students will value using written language, as 
measured by minimum criteria on an ob jecti ve8~ft£f£ren0ed test. 

15*1 stu0ent8 will write a8 a voluntary, self- i n i t i ateo activity. 

15«2 Students will voluntarily share their writings with others. 

15*3 Students will experiment with different forms and modes of expression, 

E.G., PUZZLES, fONB $ POETRY. 
16. BY THE ENO OF THE COURSE, STUDENTS WtLL VALUE THE I R PERSONAL WRITINGS AS 

a means of self understanding, as measured by minimum criteria on an 
objectives-referenced test. 

16.1 Students will use writing as a method of clarifying their ioeas 
and feelings. 

16.2 8tudents will use writing to communicate with themselves, e.g., 
diaries, personal logs, journals, public or private reaotions to issues. 

16.3 Students will feel gratification at the acceptance and recognition 
of their written efforts. 
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1* CONLIN-HERMAN AND WAftRlNER TEXTBOOKS 

2. SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT8 - ESSAYS, TERM PAPER MANUAL8, VOCABULARY BOOKS, 

Dictionaries, Thesauri 



EVALUATION i 

Evaluation will se oone objectively through quizzes on material covered 
and subjectively on the completeness ano quality op wr i t i no arb 1 onme nts . 
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Humanities 



Objectives; 

Humanities are generally defined as those branches of learning concerned 
with human thought (as distinguished from the sciences): literature, 
philosophy, the performing and fine arts. The aim (or goal) of 
humanities is to center attention on the total life of man, to liberate 
and cultivate tfan in the total arts of living, and to distinguish with 
some degree of sharpness—between man and nature. At present less than 
one-fourth of each work-week is spent in actual work (i.e. his paying 
vocation). The humanities address themselves to the total of man's life-- 
in order for it to have more significance to hira and relevance to that 
world of which he is a part. 

Activities and Materials; 

We will use resources both in and outside of school to afford students 
opportunity to gain personal acquaintance with the various arts. Field 
trips to museums and galleries and theatres and visits by persons 
actively engaged in music, writing, art and/or architecture. 

Books: Homes 's Iliad, Arts and Ideas; Jung 1 6 Modern Man in Search of 
a Soul, Greek Art; The Paideia; recordings and film strips also art 
and music teachers participate in this class. 

Evaluation: 

Evaluation is based on free classroom discussion and one written 
in-depth paper and thought journal. 
Note: Phase k students only. 
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HUMANITIES Phase 4 



COURSE OBJECTIVES ANO INSTRUCTIONAL METHOOSi 



1 9 By thc end or the course, students will be able to recognize the inter- 

RCLATCDNE88 OF PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE, AND THE PERFORMl NO ANO FINE ARTS, A8 
MEASUREO BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OBJECTI VC8«R£rCRENCEO TEST* 

Z. BV THC ENO OF THE COURSE, 8TUOE NTS WILL BE ABLE TO RECOGNIZE THE TOTAL Ll« 
Or MAN | A8 MEASURED BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OBJECT|VCS«REFERENCEO TEST. 

3, By thc eno or THC course, students will be liberated and cultivated in thc 

ART Or MVINO, AS MEASURED BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OBJECT! VCS-REFERENCEO TEST, 

4, By thc end or thc course, students will bc able to distinguish between man 

AND NATURE, AS MCASURCO BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OB JECT I VIS-RCFERENCEO TE8T. 

5« By the end or the coursc, students will be able to have more meaning and 

VALUC IN THEIR LIVES, AS MEASUREO BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OBJECTI VE8- 
RErCRENCCO TEST* 

6. By the eno or the course, stuoents will be able to relate to the world in 

WHICH THEY LIVE, AS MEASURED BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN 06 JECT I VE S-RE FERE N CEO 
TCST, 

7. BY THE CNO Or THC COURSE, STUDENTS WILL HAVE PER80NAL ACQUAINTANCE WITH 

THE VARIOUS ARTS THROUGH F I ELO TRIPS TO GALLERIES, MUSEUMS , THEATRES, AND THROUGH 
VISITS BY PERSONS AOTIVELY CNGAGCO |N CREATING MUSIO, LITERATURE, ART ANo/oR 
AR0HI TEOTURE, AS MEASUREO BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OB JECT t VE8-AErCRENCE0 TCST # 



MATERIALS UTILIZEO t 
The Iliad - Homeu 

Mooern Man in Search or a Soul - Jung 
The PAiocyA 

Movies and filmstars and recordings 
The expertise or art and music teaohcrs 



EVALUATION i 

Evaluation will be done subjectively on general classroom discussion, 
stuoent-leo 01 scuss on, one in-oepth paper, and a "thought* journal* 



Mass Communications: Filming & Broadcasting Activities 

Purpose: An elective designed to provide students interested in filming 
and broadcasting with a learning experience throurh an activity 
in either radio or television* 

Mass Coramunications"discusses the following points: 

1. The nature of broadcasting media; 2. The dimensions of 
television and radio; 3. What television and radio convey to 
the American people; *f. Their effects on us and our way of 
doing things. 

Activities: 1. Radio--an opportunity to visit WHUR--Carrier Current, 
which serves Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor area* 

2. Television--an opportunity to participate in television 
productions on WSDA-TV, a campus closed-circuit TV station 
which telecasts for two hours each week, 

3. Research--an opportunity to assist in broadcasting research 
Text:. 1. Roger Larson and Ellen Meade, Young Filmakers , (E.l\ Dutton & Co*, 

Inc., New York, 1969, 3rd Edition, Feb. 1971) 

2. Edward Stashoff and Rudy Bretz, The Television Program , (New York, 
Hill & Wang, 1968, kth Edition) 

3. Media & Methods , Exploration In Education. 
Course Requirements: 

1. Each student muse engage in at least three lab assignments. 

2» At least one hour must be devoted to an activity each week. 

3. Each Friday, you MUST turn in an activity form describing the 
work you have done during the preceding week. These forms 
should be signed by the appropriate student supervisor and are 
to be turned in to Mr, Gorski for television activities or 
for radio activities. No credit will be given if these 
activity sheets are not in on time. THIS IS YOUR RES! -OUtiltilLlT Y . 

k 9 Although these will be formal class meetings and examinations 
your semester grade will be- based on both the quality and 
quantity of work done during the term, 

5, This is a laboratory course* . .you are expected to conduct 
yourself in a professional manner. 



Grading: 

Quizes: 10% 
Exams : *f 0# 
Final Film Project: 50% 

This course is designed for junior and senior students, phases 
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MASS COMMUNICATIONS! Filming and Broaqcabtino Activities Phases 2. 3, 4 , 



COURSE OBJECTIVES ANO INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS! 



1# By the cno or the course, stuoents will be able to aecobnize thc nature 

Or BROAOCAST1 NQ, A 8 MCA8URE0 BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OBJECT} VE8-REPCRENCC0 
TE8T # 

1 # 1 stu0ent8 will bc able to v|8|t station whur-. carr | ek current. 

1*2 Students will be able to participate in television productions on 
STATION W80A.TV. 

1*3 Students will be able to assist in sroaocastino research* 

2t By the eno or the couRse f students will be able to recognize the dimen- 

8I0N8 OF TELEVISION AND RAO 1 0 1 AS MEA8URED BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN 
OBJECT! VE8«RErCRENCED TEST* 

3* By the eno or the course, stuoents will se able to recoonize what tele- 
vision AND RADIO CONVEY TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, AS MEASUREO BY MINIMUM 
CRITERIA ON AN OBJECT t Vft~RCF£RENCEO TC8T. 

4* By the end or THE course, students will be able to DISTINGUISH thc 
errcots or television and radio on us and our way or doing things, as measured 

BY MINIMUM CRITERIA ON AN OB JECTj VES-RErCRENOCO TE8T # 



MATERIALS UTlLIZEO t 

Voujjo Film Makers 

The Television Program 

Meoia ano Methods 



EVALUATION t 

Evaluation will be donc objectively through quizzes and examinations, 
ano subjectively on the basis or A riNAL riLM PROJECT* 




Leeeon Plans for a Humanities Based Curriculum 



by Sarah M. Williams 
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The courses uhioh I have produced in this project are, 
of neoessity, extremely idealistic. Since I am not currently 
involved in teaching, I am planning without the restraints 
of budget limitations, curriculum supervisors, and administra- 
tive or parental pressure. The courses have never been tried 
out in a class, so I have no idea that they would be accepted 
with any enthusiasm by students. I am planning purely on 
the basis of what I, as a student only one year away from 
high school, would have found interesting, with a firm idea 
in mind of what I, as a future educator , should strive to 
achieve in my classrooms. 

I have learned an incredible amount this summer. I 
have also questioned priorities and come a long way toward 
the development of my own "philosophy of education. 11 The 
basic problem which I have encountered is thisi What is a 
teacher's responsibility to her students? Is it to make 
sure that they can write a correot sentence and quote the 
appropriate Shakespeare for any occasion? Is it to see 
that they have read the M rlght M books, regardless of how 
interesting or valuable they might be? Or is it to try to 
help today f s young people discover some sense of who they 
are and what their place in the world will be? In the 
classrooms of today, the latter objective is by far the most 
important. 

The courses which I have developed this summer reveal 
the two areas in which I feel that the need for this type of 
study is the most pressing. The first explores the world of 
"The Future' and is planned to help the student begin to think 
in terms of tomorrow. The second is entitled ^Understanding 
Kant Diversity and Similarity 11 and attempts to promote racial 
acceptance through cultural study. 

Students have been drilled In grammar since the first 
grade and there is ample time for the discovery of Shakespeare. 
The thing for which there is not ample time Is the achieve- 
ment of self -awareness* Shakespeare Is not a prerequisite 
for effective adulthood, but knowledge of self is. And the 
ability to work with other people is. And the capacity to 
function In the world of tomorrow is. 

Resting on this premise, then, I present my courses, 
however imperfect. I hope that someday I will have the chance 
to try them out on a group of students . 
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THE FUTURE 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



This is a course which Is designed to help the student 
look toward tomorrow and become a person who can cope with 
"Future Shook" and all of its implications. The unit looks 
first at the blunt reality of tomorrow, largely from a 
social science viewpoint. Then the course turns to views of 
tomorrow as expressed through literature and art. 

Using Alvin Toffler # s idea* science fiction is used to 
initiate the course. The focus then turns to a study of the 
social problems which the world must solve if there is to be 
a tomorrow. 

The second section takes a more optimistic turn, as the 
direction shifts to modem art, music, and literature. The 
theme of Utopia will be discussed in each of these genres. 

The lesson plans cited here are for one quarter, or 
eight weeks of study. The first section of "The Future* 1 
could be taught at almost any level of high school. However 
the literature which is used in the second section steers it 
towards a higher track student, but this could be easily 
varied without changing the focus. 

Perhaps the most valuable resouroe which is available for 
a course of this nature is the Scholastic Literature Unit 
Tomorrows Science Fiction and the Future (Alan L. Madaent 
New York i Scholastic Book Services, 1973) ♦ This kit oontalns 
an anthology of science fiction short stories, a student log 
containing excellent composition and discussion Ideas, copies 
of 15 full length books of science fiction, (including 198*+. 
by George Orwell t Brave New World, by Aldous Huxley 1 and 
2001 1 A Space Odyssey , by Arthur C. Clarke), a complete 
teacher 9 s notebook of lesson plans, posters, and a set of 
Ditto Masters* 



WEEK It Introduction to the future through science fiction. 

text 1 TomorrowtSoienoe Fiction and the Future (from 
Scholastic kit) Student log sections 12,13, 1? # and 23 
from kit for writing and discussion. Allow stud^>s 
to help prepare a course reading list to use for *xvra 
credit. 

WEEK II t Assignment: Read one of the books on the reading 



list, then find a factual or supplementary article 
which corresponds to it. The purpose of this is to 
show that the future confronts us every day, so 
science fiction will not be thought of as merely 
good stories, supplementary texts t Chapter 5, Man 
the Myth-Maker (W.T. Jewkes and Northrop Fryei New 
Yorkt Har court, Brace , and Jovanovlch, Inc . , 1973) t 
Chapter 5, A World Elsewhere 1 fiomance (W.T. Jewkes and 
Northrop Fryet New York 1 Harcourt, Brace, and 
Jovanovlch, Inc. , 1973) 
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WEEKS III and IVi The problems of today which will help 



determine the future. Films tripsi "Alienation and 
Mass Society" , "Food* Will there be Enough?", "The 
Power and Energy Crisis t Teohnologioal Challenge 
of the Future", "People in Mot lorn The Transportation 
Dilemma", "Where we Livet Regional Planning and the 
Housing Crisis", "Air Pollution", "Water Pollution", 
(the last two are multi-media sets), "Organ Replace** 
ments", "Computer Revolution" , (Soott Education); 
and "Overpopulation" (Society for Visual Education, 
Inc.) 



WEEK Vt Modern Art and Music. Mechanization and Social 



Realism as expressed in painting and sculpture; 

The 12-tone system and computerized muslo, the 

environment as music. Illustration with prints and 

recordings. F i lms i" Meaning in Modern Painting" I 

and II (Encyclopaedia Brltannica Educational Corporation 



WEEK VI t Modern poetry, recordings i "An Album of Modern Poetry" 



Vols. I, II, and III. (Listening Library) Students 
asked to bring in ourrent song lyrics which express 
views about the world of tomorrow , 



WEEK VII i The theme of Utopia as it has appeared in the arts 



studied in the class. Reading and discussion of 
"Waiting For Godot" by Samuel Becket. What does 
the future hold? Can Man afford to be optimistic? 
Will Man survive? 



WEEK Villi Introduction to the principles of Future Shook. 

What kind of people must we become in order to cope? 



Discussion questions from Scholastic kiti "What 
do you think about most when you think about the 
future?" "Do you dread the future?" Extensive 
writing and discussion. 
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UNDERSTANDING KAN I DIVERS ITY AND SIMILARITY 



This course Is designed primarily to oreate in the 
students a greater awareness and appreciation of cultural 
diversity as it Is found in this country* The curriculum 
has three major points of focusi diversity In the world, 
similarity within diversity, and my place in a diversified 
world . 

The first section of the unit looks at as much 
diversity as possible- at music and art, systems of thought 
and language, - the cultures of American Indians, American 
Blacks, Chioanos, Southern Appalachians, as well as "ordinary" 
people in the United States. In addition, study is included 
of the major mythological systems of the world. 

Incorporated Into this study Is an especially Intensive 
unit on the culture of Southern Appalachia, an inclusion 
which deserves further explanation. My home is in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains in northern Georgia • 
We are only about an hour 1 s drive away from the school where 
"Foxfire" was written, from the river where the film 
••Deliverance was made, in short, from the richness of the 
Appalachian culture. But I have been shocked to discover 
over the past two or three years the number of people living 
with me in this area who know nothing of the lives of the 
people living so close to them. Therefore, an intensive 
unit about this area has been built into this course, in an 
attempt to increase the students 1 awareness about their home. 

The second focus of this course attempts to bring 
everything back together In a study of the similarities of 
man. This will be developed on the basis of themes « common 
views of life and death, love, war, and immortality as 
expressed in mythology, art, and music. Social problems 
of this country will be explored with the help of audiovisual 
media. 

The third, and perhaps the most important section of the 
course concerns itself with the question "*ho am I and what is 
ray place in this world?" Students will be encouraged through 
writing, discussion, and projects to discover some sense of 
their own identity, and their place in the midst of the 
diversity which they have Just studied. 

The resources whioh are available for this course are 
endless, therefore my list is not by any means complete. 
But one resource has not been overlooked- that of the student 
himself. This applies especially to the unit on Blaok Americans. 
The blaok students in the class will be consulted during the 
specific planning of those two weeks of study, and to a large 
extent, they will teach the class during that time. As the 
course is designed to promote cultural appreciation, these 
students *re the ones who must decide what things should 
be ohosu* .0 represent their way of life. As far as possible, 




other students will be consulted in this way throughout these 
units, for those who have lived in a oulture are the ones who 
are most capable of describing it* 

This then is "English 458 1, i Understanding Man; Diversity 
and Similarity* The course is planned on an intermediate 
high school level, and I believe that it could be used 
effectively in a non-tracked class. It is planned for a 
sixteen-week semester, which allows time for necessary 
administrative tasks, assemblies, and an examination period* 



WEEK I i Introduction and over view of the course j Mythologies- 
text: Man the Myth-Maker ( W.T. Jewkes and Northrop 
Frye; New Yorkt Hare our t, Brace, and Jovanovioh, Inc., 
1973) recordingi^Heroes, Gods, and Monsters of the 
Greek Myths" (text by Bernard Evslinj Spoken Arts) 

WEEK lit Continuation of above. Additional texts. Chapter 2, 
A World Elsewhere t Romance (W.T. Jewkes and Northrop 
Frye; New York: Haroourt, Brace, and Jovanovioh, Inc. 9 
1973) and Chapters 5 and 6. Wish and Nightmare 
(Hope Arnott Lee and Alvin A, Leei New York: Harcourt, 
Braoe, and Jovanovioh, Inc., 1973) 

WEEK lilt Chapter A World Elsewhere: Romance to lead into 
discussion of archetypes and the hero in literature. 
Also: Chapter 3, A World Elsewhere j Romance , and 
Chapter ? t Wish and Nightmare 

WEEK IV 1 Begin cultural study of American Indian. Review of 
the history of the Cherokee and Creek Indian tribes 
in Georgia. Students read and discuss Bury My Heart 
At Wounded Knee (Dee Brown; New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1971) films trip: "The Cherokee 
Nation of Oklahoma 11 (Sooiety for Visual Education, Inc.) 
picture-story study prints: " Indians of the Southeast" 
(SVE) 



WEEK Vt 
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Presentation (by blaok students) on life among Black 
Amerioans. Available resources! "Blaok Contributors 
to American Culture" , "The Black Man*s Struggle", 
"Polk Songs of South Africa", (SVE recordings); 
"Poems from Black Africa" (recording, Caedmon) "Beyond 
the Bluesj American Negro Poetry" (Argo recording), 
"Black Pioneers In American History" (Caedmon reoordlng) , 
Pilmstripsi "The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.", 
"Black Folk Music in Amerioa", "Discovering Blaok 
Africa", "Black People in the New South", "Atlanta, 
Georgia i Progress and Problems" (SVE) and "The Glory 
of Negro History" (Folkways recording). 



CO 
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WEEK VIi Continuation of above . Study of Black English. 

texts: dialect sections, Th e Languagyaf Man . Vols. 
5 and 6 (Joseph Fletoher Littell. ed.j Evans ton, 
111 . i MoDougal and Llttell, 1971 5 l Chapter 10, The 
Dynamics of Language . Vol* 2\ (Allan A. Olatthon, 
Charles W. Kreldler, Ernest J. Helmanj Lexington, . 
Mass. j D.C. Heath, 1971 ) t Discovering American % 
Dialects (Roger Shuyj NOTE, 1967)t reoordingf V* 
"Americans Speaking" (John Murl and Raven MoDavldj c* 
NOTE, 196? 

WEEK Vllt Dtsoussion of life among the poor. Filmstrlps* ^ 
"Portrait of a Minority! Spanish-speaking Americans" 
(Scott Education), "The Boots of Our Urban Problems" , «, 
"The Housing Crisis" , "People In Poverty", "The \!s 
Spanish-Araer loans of New Mexico", "California 
Conflict! Migrant Farmworkers", "Cuba and Its 
Refugees" (SVE) 

WEEK Villi Continuation of above. Discussion of oomraon problems 
Of the poor. Topics for writing and discussiont 
Institutional Discrimination, Forced Sterilization, 
Welfare. Illustrate with current magazine articles. 

WEEK IX i Study of Southern Appalaohia. Pro Jeot requirement! 

Reproduce something from The Foxfire Book or Foxfire 
2,* Fllmstrlp! "Southern Appalaohiai An Area. Left 
Behind" (SVE) Basic aspects of the culture, and 
historical backgrounds. 

WEEK Xi Specific aspects of the culture* Folk songs, classes on 
Mountain Square Dance and Buck-Danoe. Begin project 
presentation. Poetry of Byron Herbert Reese. 

WEEK XI i Field trip to mountains. Visit Rabun Gap. Find 
shops which sell mountain crafts. If possible, 
organize a cultural fair for the school to display 
projects and authentic orafts, with poetry readings, 
song and dance demonstrations. 

WEEK XIIi The culture of Suburbia. Read and discuss The 
Graduate . Begin a discussion of values, 

WEEK XI lit Continuation of disoussion of values. Fllmstripst 

"Our Elders i A Generation Neglected", "Alienation and 
Mass Society" (Scott Education) 

WEEK XIVi Where do I fit in? fllmstrlp: "The Changing Role Of 

Women" (Soott Eduoation) Discussion of changing roles 
in society. 

WEEK XV AND XVIt Presentation of my "Who Am I?" box and 
assignment of theirs. Devoted to writing and 
discussion of problems students have encountered, 
and what the future holds for them. 



*Notet by Eliot Wiggingtonj Garden City, N.Y.i Doublertay and Co., 
Inc., 1972 and 1973 
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SOME INNOVATIVE, HUMANISTIC WAYS 
OP LOOKING AT ENGLISH TEACHING 



Suooess In the classroom today is predicated, in a large 
measure, upon the extent to which the teaoher is willing to 
generate humanism. Some navel ways of approaohing the teach- 
ing of English appear below. 

I. Use the photographic essay to launch a writing unit or 
to launch a unit of oral language activities* 

You will need a few cameras and film. (Note. The 
youngsters will be eager to use their own cameras. 
If your sohool does not have dark room facilities, 
the parents will see to it that their youngsters get 
their film developed in the community.; 

Deoide on individual themes or group themes. After 
you have thoroughly prepared your class relative to 
the purpose and nature of photographic essays, your 
energetic, imaginative youngsters will have no trouble 
coming up with suitable themes. 

Work in groups or individually, after sohool or on 
weekends. Take shots of interesting scenes, people, 
sights, animals, fowl, etc 

Group photographs on poster board around theme. Let 
the imagination soar! (Mount photographs in a sequen- 1 
tial way so that they readily tell the story. One photo- 
graph may be intentionally left out of the sequence to 
evoke discussion, etc. The youngsters may be permitted 
to write or talk about their artistic oreatlons. ) The 
student who has almost always felt defeated In English 
will experience success in this project. Think of the 
change in a youngster's self-Concept that can be trig- 
gered by the ego-building aspect inherent in such an as- 
signment! 

By photographing doors (a door being a very unlikely object 
to photograph; I developed a photographic essay and launched a 
writing unit of unimaginable magnitude. I foresaw the essay as 
one giving focus to a variety of class discussions* the many 
types of doors people are likely to pass through during their life- 
time, how doors are like people— some lively and receptive, some 
drab and depressing (the barred doors) and uninviting, some appre- 
hensively Inviting (the doctor's office. door bearing the bold "come 
in* sign, etc. I photographed a home door, a supermarket door, a 
bank door, a department store door, a funeral parlor door, and a 
church door. 

Upon the completion of the essay, I posed several questions 
for discussion in a junior high sohool classroom. A poem I created 

spoke to the state of society that makes barred doors a necessity* 
(A, take-off In, the direotion of sociological and psychological im- 
plications could be done with older youngsters.) 

-TV" 



Make your olassroom less teacher-centered and more pupil* 
oenterod and activity-centered by grouping. You- the 
teacher— get on the sideline and serve as consultant only* 
(Note. Of course you will do the final evaluation.) Let 
the students take the lead. Give them a chanoet 

Before setting up your groups of five or seven youngsters* 
dlsouss with them the duties and responsibilities of a 
group ohalrman. Believe It or not, they will Immediately 
start to look around with their mind's eye for those In 
their midst who meet the qualifications. (If you don't 
believe they can make good ohoioes, let eaoh youngster 
put his two oholces of leaders on a slip of papers com- 
pare their choloes with your own.) 

My teaching of a media class really lent Itself to group- 
ing. These ninth graders were able to explore, in a very 
significant way, eight forms of media. This oould have 
never been done effectively in the allotted time, using 
the whole -class approach. 

Two forms were drawn up-one form for reporting group prog- 
ress and one form for the final evaluation— both of whloh 
proved to be of unlimited value. The group progress re- 
port form ttas used by the group chairman. Enough ooples 
of this form were made so that eaoh group chairman had a 
fresh form to use each day. The chairman's utilization 
of the daily progress report form made his group members 
feel the need for some daily group input. Through the 
submitting of the dally evaluations by the group chairmen, 
the instructor was able to (in conjunction with her obser- 
vations of the groups) monitor the progress of eaoh group 
member and subsequently each group. A ohalrman who ex- 
perienced difficulty relative to individual participation 
within his group met with the teacher after school or at 
another feasible time for suggestions relative to more ef- 
fective group involvement. The teaoher's final evaluation 
of eaoh group was made on the basis of the dailv progress 
reports coupled with the group's presentation. The teacher 
permitted the groups to assemble at a date following the 
last group presentation. The purpose of this ooming-te>- 
gether was to share the "fruits of the labor," for each 
group member's grade appeared on the group evaluation forau 
Also, comments to the group from the teaoher appeared on the 
back of the form. In many cases these were oomments of 
praise or comments In the form of constructive criticism. 

Generate humanism In your classroom by employing grouping 
that grasps. Sample forms for the effective Utilization 
of groups follow. These forms can be modified to fit 
various needs. 



GROUP PROGRESS REPORT FORM 



GROUP #. 



CHAIRMAN. 

RECORDER. 
DATE 



% 



TOPIC t 



Contribution to Group by Group Members 



1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 



























i 




























































dumber 1 represents the greatest contri* 
aitiaiLi 



INSTRUCTOR'S GROUP EVALUATION FORM 



GROUP # 



GROUP PERFORMANCE. 



CHAIRMAN! 
TOPICS _ 
DATE l _ 



Performance of Duties by Chairman t 



3 k 5 EVAL. (aba. J 



Introduces topio to be 
discussed 
















Introduces erouo members 
















Keeps discussion moving 
amootmy 
















Keens discussion neaceful 
















Summarizes after final 
SVfiAkfir . ... - 
















Opens discussion to the 
class for larger group 

participation 














1 


Other Group Members 


• 


Org. 


Del. 


1 










































i 
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Try Introducing a poetry unit with music. 



Let your next entry Into poetry be through musio. The 
heads of thirteen and fourteen year-olds house a repertoire 
of muslo from their teen world from whioh you can dre>i in 
moving into that poetry unit you have for so long dreaded 
to tackle. They will never stop talking about your olass 
period in whioh they were permitted to listen to their fa- 
vorite song sung by their favorite reoording artist. Dupli- 
cate! for example, the lyrics to "Bridge Over Troubled Water 1 * 
and put a oopy into the hand of eaoh youngster; turn on the 
record player and let them listen to Aretha Franklin sing 
the lyr -s. Breathe a sigh of relief, for you have Just turned 
your youngsters on to poetry I You can now do all that you * ve 
always wanted to do with poetry but never had the nerve to 
try beoause of all the less-than-compllmentary charges that 
teenagers have brought to bear on poetry. Do a take-off now 
on how lyrio poetry expresses the poet's feelings, emotions, 
hopes, fears, etc Let them give you the titles of songs that 
put them in a certain mood. Permit them to play some of these 
songs. You have their attention now I You have their Interests » 
Move! Move! Move! Move into all kinds of poetry direotlons. 



Do you have those few youngsters in your olass who always 
manage to whiz through the most diffloult assignment and then 
stare anxiously at you with a glaring expression whioh, inter* 
preted, says "Now teaoher, what am I to do while the others 
are finishing up?" 

Give eaoh of these students a 5x8 index card to whioh you 
have affixed to one side "It Pays to Enrich Your Word Power** 
and to the other side "Answers to It Pays to Enrich Your Word 
Power" from fteflfler's Digest. The students will increase their 
storehouse of word.s and at the same time, get from the baok of 
the oard a kind of reinforoement that is so often needed for 
effective learning. Make sets of these aids (15 or more) so 
the youngsters will have a variety from which to choose. 
They are exoellentl The youngsters love them! 
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In what kin', of meaningful vay on your votings tor., rv.act 
to the novel roeJ V Try this yardstick fuv fiction. 



YARDSTICK FOR FICTION* 



WHAT WAS THE SUBJECT-MATTER CONTENT? 

1« Where, and in what period, does the story take 
plsoe? 

2. Who are the central oharaoters? 

3. What Is the plot about? 

What are the main sources of interest in this 
story? (Character development? Setting? The 
events described? The theme— or central ideas?) 

WHAT WERE THE MAIN IDEAS? 

1. Does the author, through his oharaoters and plot, 
make any notable observations about how human 
beings think and act? 

2. Hon does the author feel about his oharaoters? 
{Does he like or admire them? If so, for what 
reasons? Does he condemn them? If so, why?) 

3. What view of life does the author seem to have? 
(Optlrclstlo? Ideallstlo?r Realistic? Pesslmlstlo? 
Disillusioned?) Explain your answer* 

4. For what reasons do you think the author thought 
this story was worth telling? (To point out a 
moral? To lnorease your understanding of other 
plaoes, other people? Simply to entertain you? 
To make you think about a problem that oc-noerns 
him?) 

HOW WELL DID THE AUTHOR DO WHAT HE SET OUT TO DO? 

1. Did the author make you feel that his characters 
oould have lived— that his events could have 
happened? (Was his story true to life?) 

2. Did the author sustain your Interest throughout— 
so that you were always eager to know what was 
going to happen next? 

3. Was the author's oholce of words vivid and ef- 
fective? (Did his descriptions make you feel, 
hear, or see what he was describing?) 

WHAT DID THIS READING EXPERIENCE MEAN TO YOU? 

1. Did the oharaoters you met help you to under- 
stand other people— and yourself*- better? 

2. Did the Ideas expressed in the story leave you 
with "food for thought"? If so, explain. 

3* As a result of reading this story, have you pioked 
up any Interests that you would like to Investigate 
further? (Examples i careers , historical periods, 
personages, ooun tries, social groups. ) 

k. After reading this story, would you be interested in 
reading other works by the same author? 



VI. To study literature is to study life— to understand how 
people aot in and react to situations encountered in 
living. Literature* in practioally all of its forms t 
requires reading. Let's not deny twelve, thirteen, and. 
fourteen year-olds the vicarious exoeriences in literature. 
Many youngsters have to struggle— yes, literally struggle 
through the reading of an adventure story. We can remedy 
the situation. Kerens howl We can oonduct a guided read- 
ing lesson. . ■ ; , ■ ' : 

OUTLINE PLAN FOR A GUIDED READING LS330N 
I. Create the setting. 

A. Establish a background. 

B. Get set for the task— purpose . 

II. Stage oral and writing activity. 

A. Write words or phrases on the board as they 
are used orally. 

B. Have students say the new words. 

C. Have students use words orally in sentences. 

III. Do silent reading for a purpose. 

A. Give several questions for use in guided read- 
ing* 

B. Move about room giving vocabulary assistance as 
it is needed by individual students. 

IV. Discuss material read silently for correct interpre 
tation. 

A. When necessary have students read oertain pas- 
sages to assure answers and questions* 

B. Reoheck vocabulary understanding. 

V. Write brief answers to a few pertinent questions. 
VI. Apply or use what was read. 
Suggest Extended read \ *ifr t ; , 
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VII, For centuries we have been aware of style In writing, 

style in sneaking, and style in dress. Can we afford to 
ignore style in learning? If your students have trouble 
understanding the story you five them to read or dif- 
ficulty interpreting the chart in the textbook, it might 
be because they understand better through pictures and 
objects rather than through words and oharts. They have 
a unique or different learning style. 

Learn all you can about your students for maximum teaching 
effectiveness. Use the informal inventory below to deter- 
mine each of vour pupils* learning stvle. - ' 

DETERMINE YOUR LEARNING STYLE 
On each of the lines below is a pair of adjectives or 
expressions which represents ooposltes in describing the 
§£Haaa, Methods , and Materials through which you learn best* 
On each line, circle the adjectives, etc., that apply to you. 

visual based aural based 

pictures, objects words, charts 

films books 

physical-manipulative objects .verbal-reading 

material 

content-centered , form-centered 

concrete-thinking , abstract-thinking 

externally oriented introspective 

problem, apollcatlon-centered theoretical, 

abstract-centered 

inductive .deductive 

short attention span long attention span 

active Involvement passive involvement 

present oriented future oriented 

success In learning is very important ... .success in learn- 
ing is not so im- 
— oortant 
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VIII. Humanism la partly •feeling with- your PUP 11 *-*"*^ 1 "*, 
around in their shoee«-and discovering the nature of the 
burden under whioh they labor. Pind out what's on the 
mind of the spathetio youngster in the third row. How 
does he feel about himself? About y?u--his teaoher?^ 
About his peers? About the world? Let hlra get his^feel- 
lngs about people, things, and situations out Into the 
open. Give him and others this Informal interest-measuring 
devloe. 

bifttCTIONS. Complete the following sentenoes to express 
how you really feel. There are no right or 
wrong answers. Put down what first oomes in- 
to your mind. 

1, Today I feel — 
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2. When I have to read, I. 

3. I get angry when 



4. My idea of a good time is. 

5. Sohool Is. — 



6. I can't understand why. 

7. I feel bad when. _ 

8. I wish teachers.. 



9* I wish my mother. 

10. Going to oollege. 

11. To me, books_ 



12. People think I 

13. I like to read about. 
Ik* On weekends, I 



15. I don't know how to. 
164 To me, homework is_ 
17. I hope I'll never 



18. When I finish high sohool 

19. When I take my report card home. 

20. I'd rather read than 
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21. I like to read when — — — — 

22. When I read mafK — 

23. I often worry about _ — ■ — 

Zk» Beading soienoe_ — — — 

25. I wish someone would help me. — . 

26. I read better than, — — — — - 

2?. The last book I read was. , — — . — ■ — - 

28, The last time I visited the public library wes 
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WHAT THE PSYCHOLINGUIST HAS TO SAY 
TO THE ENGLISH TEACHER 



The psycholinguist speaks to the English teacher through a 
body of data— payoholinguistios-*hich foouses on how individuals 
learn and manipulate their language. The psycholinguist does nob 
propose hie discipline to be an approaoh to teaching, but a thoory 
from which the teaoher can draw when he (the teacher) seeks to dis- 
cover what goes on in the head of a youngster while he is reading* 
A knowledge of the psyoholinguistic theory will make the English 
teaoher more adept in teaohing youngsters to manipulate their lan- 
guage in a variety ef ways* Each student will come to the English 
olassroem with an Innate It iguage capacity with which he was born} 
on the basis of this oapaoiwy, the teacher will constantly build 
and rebuild systems of language manipulatory experiences for the 
students* 

This writer views the following information about language 
ae having sharable significance for other secondary teaohers of 
English and inserte it here as LANGUAGE GEMS. This information 
merely approaches a birdseye view of what the psycholinguist has 
to say to the English teacher. 

1. Language is one of the ways by whioh we organize our think- 



2. Oral language input is very important te learning. The 
teacher should encourage students to manipulate their 
language orally \ students learn much from speaking and 
listening. Taking in information from a variety of sources 
will result in greater language productivity for the students. 

3« Eaoh student has a competence grammar and several perfor- 
mance grammars. The oompetenoe grammar— that grammar which 
everyone has embedded somewhere in hie head— is a set of 
rules composed of sub components (phrase struoture, lexioal, 
transformational* semantic, and phonological components), 
each rule movee from a general level to a more epeoifio 
level. Performance grammar is the grammar of the moment* 
It is the overt manifestation of the student's competence 
grammar. The performance grammar oan be affected by fatigue* 
fear, anger, hostility, etc. This grammar is never perfeot. 
When a teaoher teaches, he or she is affeoting the student's 
performance grammar, not competence grammar. The teacher 
is attempting to move the student's performance grammar closer 
to his competence grammar* 

4. When a student is reading orally, he is deooding print. He 
decodes print into oral language and oral language into mean* 
ing* In oral reading, as well as in silent reading, the 
reader must prooess the syntax to the deep struoture of lan- 
guage. 



ing. 
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5. Deep struoture involves the phrase structure rules and the 
lexical component* When this is Interpreted phonologlcally, 
it takes on surfaoe structure • The transformational, se- 
mantiCi and phonological components are brought to bear on 
the surface struoture of language. 

6. Language can be divided roughly into receptive control and pro- 
ductive control. The receptive oontrol Is more sophlst\cated 
and more well -developed than the productive control. A youngs- 
ter cannot carry out productive control if he does not have 

an understanding of language. In the receptive oontrol, the 
youngster is constantly predicting. 

?. Students should be given the opportunity to read silently as 
much as possible. They should be encouraged to speed Up their 
reading. The faster one reads the less attention he pays to 
details. Since much of the details is redundancy, the reader's 
comprehension goes up. 

8. If a youngster wants to read something, the difficulty of the 
language becomes very minor. 

9. The English teacher has a role in helping students arrive at 

a self-awareness, an analysis of the world— how it is affecting 
them, and an analysis of the language in whioh the world is 
presented to tfrn. The teacher must be aware of the fact that 
In order for the students to find out and to know who fchey are, 
they must find out and know who other people are, The students 
should understand that everything one puts around hitm is on ex- 
tension of him— a kind of world he builds around himself, hU 
own idio-oulture box. 

If the major reason for reading is for self-proteotlonand self- ; 
awareness, It stands to reason why the English teacher is overly con- 
cerned} of all the influences on one's life, it is possibly the English 
teacher who exerts the greatest on the ultimate, emerged "self,", 
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THE RML-* HEADING MISCUE INVENTORY 

The Reading Miscue Inventory is a lingulatlo analysis pro- 
cess founded on the assumptions that eaoh reader brings to the 
reading process his unique, oral language system} that he approaches 
each reading task with a sum total of his past experiences; that the 
language patterns and past experiences of the author are reflected 
in reading materials written by the author; and that reading is an 
active language process through which the reader and the text con- 
stantly interact* 

The teacher, through the RKI, is able to get to the source of 
much of a student's language difficulty. As the student processes 
language orally in this individualized perf ormance, the teacher 
sits and listens, refraining from giving the student help of eny 
kind. Following the reading* the teacher asks the student for a 
retelling of the story. This is the teacher's way of arriving at 
the student's assessment of plot fcnd theme. The focus of the teach-* 
er must always be on what the student got out of the story, not on 
what the teacher thinks he should have gotten. The teacher learns 
to what extent the student's processing of surface structure is 
moving him to the deep structure of language. The teacher uses the 
Reading Miscue Inventory Coding Sheet and the Reading Kiecue Inven- 
tory Reader Profile to, among other things, get a picture of the 
comprehending score or comprehending ability of the student. The 
student's strengths and/or weaknesses in the nine categories on the 
coding sheet will be revealed to the teacher. (For full interpre- 
tation of the AMI , see H^&liag ttlssug lnX3J&2X£ Manual* tooftfliirtt 
for Diagnosis anfl Evaluation by Yetta Goodman and Carolyn Burke.) 
Such a revelation will be useful for future Instructional purposes; 
the teacher will know exactly in what language area the student 
needs help and to what extent help is needed. 

> 

The materials the teacher chooses for RMI can be determined 
partly on the basis of the teacher's knowledge of the interest of 
the student. The reading materials should be within the studert's 
experience— something the student knows something about. Difficulty 
of vocabulary can be taken care of by using material one grade higher 
than the student's reading score. 
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SUMMARY 



f r Ung P e °P le , ar « assisted in their growth towards self- 
*^iif a J 0n r? ontro3L of their 0Mn so that they can make 

tffiJ^Mnm^iS^-^^^ throu !!l the rMdl "« materials and 

Ti ew °£ t 5? c educational change that is upon us and in 

tltloS thia t 2?fi/LJf 1, J lB|; l *«S**** researched experiman- 
tation, this writer refleots on the massive Job of English fceaoh. 
ere across the country and echoes the words ofjfereat fmaSolpator 
of human concerns; for as English teachera » * £*.JHS p ? 
fcn lf»*n »%.«~4 1- 7 ~" , ©- L - LB » teaoners, •••we have promises 

to keep... and promises to keep... and promises to keep...- 
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Bader, Lois A. "Preparing Future Secondary Teachers In Reading," 
In Journal of Reading . Number 7, April .1972, Pp. 492-^95* 

Mrs. Bader, who Is an Instructor at Mlohlgan State University, 
is discussing a program at MSU which Is geared to producing content 
area teaohera who will not see reading instruction as an added bur- 
den or as a remedial ohore, but will see H as an Integral part of 
their effectiveness as instructors. The strategy Involved Is to 
teaoh the future teaohers about reading and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to apply their skills in the field. The University reading 
specialist, the field instructor, and the school personnel work to- 
gether. The specialist provides Instruction to the field instructor 
and school personnel on 

1. identification of reading-reasoning skills required by 
content areas. 

2. analysis of reading materials. 

3. demonstration of a guided reading sequence, 
administration and lnteroretat? on of s group reidltig 
inventory. 

5. demonstration of a guided study sequenc* , 

6. application of Instructional procedures differentiated 
by level and skill. 

7. application of instructional strategies for reluctant 
readers. 

8. application of instructional strategies for poor readers. 
After the directed field experience, the student teacher returns 
to the University campus for a three-week seminar in secondary 
reading to refine and extend his skills. At the end of the student 
teacher's term, the field instructor and the University reading 
specialist meet to evaluate the program. The projeot is called the 
TTT Project— Training of Teaohers of Teachers Project. 



Carter, Homor L. J, and Dorothy J. MoC-innis. Diagnosis and Treat - 
ment of the Disabled Read.gr,- Toronto, Ontario s The Macro ilia n 
Co., 1970. 

This book is designed to help principals and teaohers identify 
and select children with reading difficulties— to determine those 
who can profit from instruction in the classroom, those who require 
temporary treatment by the reading therapist, and those in need of 
clinical study. By reading this book, the classroom teacher can 
gather much regarding the factors affecting reading performance- 
physiological, psychological, social, and educational factors. New 
light will be shed on .the problem as the teacher understands a 
youngster's experiential background, his Immediate goals, his way • 
of life. Teaching will then become a greater challenge. 
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Part II (Cont.) 

Chall, Jeanne S. Learplng £o_ Bead ! The Oreafr Debate . New Yorki 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 196?, 

The author of this book became concerned about the seemingly 
Ineffectiveness of the various methods of teaohlng children to read 
that were being used in this country. She obtained a Carnegie 
Foundation grant and oroceeded to critically analyze the existing 
research on the various "beginning reading approaches"* She was 
mainly concerned with the "how" of beginning reading Instruction. 
The great question which underlies the very nuoleus of the book or 
the debatable question Is Do ohildren learn better with a begin- 
ning method that stresses meaning or with a method that stresses 
learning the code? Mrs. Chall examined thoroughly twenty-two 
approaches to reading that were widely disoussed and experimented 
with from 1962-1963 • Naturally many other approaches have appeared 
since her study, but Mrs. Chell's conclusions have something to 
say to the classroom teacher today; 

1. A researcher can never escape from the lnfluenoe of the 
times. As goals change, so must theory, research, and 
practice in beginning reading instruction. 

2. We still have much to learn about the process of learning 
to read. 

3. One has to have a method, even If it serves only as a 
point of departure. 

h. Many classroom teachers have developed methods of their 
own that are far superior to any that have been Investi- 
gated and commercially published. In their quiet, unas- 
suming way, classroom teachers are getting results. 



DeSamp, David. "Dimensions of English Usage," in Contemporary 

English, edited by David L. Shores. J.B. Lippincott Co., 19?2. 

DeSamp'e view of English teaching Is likened unto the work of 
the surveyor where none of the measurements ever come out exactly 
right. The English teacher deals in abstractions. The teacher must 
say this word is better than that one under these circumstances rather 
than this one la. better than that one. The linguist, according *o 
DeCamp, sees language as people talking and writing— a complicated 
profusion of people and ciroumstanoes and social mores and sounds 
and marks on paper. Three present attitudes toward usage which ap- 
pear simultaneously, according to DeCamp, are absolute, strict usage, 
the now popular scale that is prevalent In the olaesroora, and Kenyon's 
two-dimensional scale, distinguishing functional varieties from cul-* 
tural levels. DeCamp thinks that we need si* dimensions of usage: 

1. functional variety or style 

2. geographical / 
. time I 
• age 

5. sex 

6. cultural level 
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Part II (Cont.) 

DeCarap, David. "Dimensions of English Usage" (Cont.) 

Each of the six dimensions is discussed at length. Dialeot oannot 
be evaluated and compared in terms of loglo, but in terras of what 
is appropriate to the situation. We oannot and must not condemn 
ain't as a word, only its use in oiraumstanoes where it will evoko 
social disapproval, we should make "Johnny" bid ialeotal, able to 
travel in the country olub set without linguistic handicap, yet 
able to return to his home and friends without alienating them with 
pretentious manners and speech. We should help "Johnny" olimb 
socially without beooming a snob. In other words, we should mini- 
mize the oultural confllot whioh results from social mobility. 
The student will Inevitably adopt whatever English usage gives hira 
the most status among his peers. The goal of the English teacher, 
then, is to make the student linguistically aware of himself and 
of society. When his life produces a need for him to assoolate with 
people outside his group, he will make the adjustment In social usage 
providing the teacher has given him (beforehand) some understanding 
of the usage problem. 



Fasold, Ralph and Walter Wolfram, "Some Linguistic Features of 
Negro Dialeot," In Contemporary English , edited by David L. 
Shores. Llppincott, 1972. 

Acoordlng to these authors, there are two kinds of differences 
between standard English and Negro dialect t 1. Differences In pro- 
nunciation systems of two kinds of American English* then -denj 
He walk - He walked 2. Differences that are grammatical In 
nature t He go - He goes 

Rationale: Standard English words ending In a oonsonant oluster or 
blend often have the final member of the oluster absent 
in Negro dialect. 

Suffix is not part of the grammar of the dialeot. 

The g. is absent from the auxiliary den* t In the present 
tense, third person singular. 

The absenoe of the suffix In Negro dialeot oauses a real problem 

in language learning when Negre dialeot speakers come in oontaot *rit 
standard English speakers. They notloe that the standard -speakers 
have a on some prettnt tense verba. They (Negro speakers) use the 
1 with subjeots other than third person singular. Therefore thr y 
end up with I walks, You walks, The ohlldren walks. The Negro dialeo 
operates under rules. Aooording to the grammatical rule of his dia- 
leot, the Negro speaker says ge_aalk| this is correct aooording to th 
grammatical rule ef h.'te dialeot. He uses walks with sub jeots like 
I not because his grammar calls for this form, but beoause of a 
partial learning of the grammar miles of a different dialect. 
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Goodman, Kenneth S. and others. Choosing Materi al s to T each 
Read 1 ng . Wayne State University Press» 1966. 

This book summarizes some basic, prlnolples (psychological, 
sociocultural, educational, llngulstlo, literary) that are sig- 
nificant for the person Mho must judge reading materials or for 
the person who directly or indirectly affects students' reading. 
According to Goodman, there Is a relationship between patterns 
of human development and reading ability. The social environment 
in which a child is reared and the behavior patterns shaped by it 
are significant in determining his self-oonoept and his attitudes 
toward the world. Language is a result of social influences. A 
child learns the language patterns of the primary group— the family. 
Predominant values and attitudes of a given social olass are trans- 
mitted by the parent. Values develop as individuals interact with 
their ■nvironment. The variety of experiences that a youngster 
has shapes and molds his value structure. Quality of experience 
is far more important than quantity. Writing requires aesthetic 
value and artistic use of language before it is considered literature. 
Literature should be considered for its content and artistio quality. 

Smith, Prank. Pavohollngulatlofl gj& ReiHaf.. New Yorki Holt, 
Binehart and Winston, 1973. 

Smith feels that there should be a far greater concentration 
on understanding the reading process than on technology in order 
to teach reading. Amassing large quantities of materials Is 
secondary to an understanding of the inter-relationships between 
language and the thought prooesses. Smith is not advooating that 
the olassroom teacher discard the methods and practices that might 
well be termed "old" in tight of current researoh. But he does 
advocate that the teacher gain some insight into the reasons why 
those methods proved effeotive— that is to say some insight into 
the nature of language and the way ohildren learn and manipulate 
language. The twelve easy ways to make learning to read diff loult 
that Prank Smith sets forth will immediately amuse effective English 
teachers, for they will see them as a part of their list of "doti'ts* 
that for years characterized their olassroom teaching. 

Goodman, Yetta M . and Carolyn L, Burke. Reading Miaous Inventory 
gftlU&li frooedure f_oj: Diagnosis ajii Evaluation. New York « 
The Macmillan Company, 1972. 

This 133-page manual is an exoellent ooverage of the RMI and 
the reading process, the use of the RMI, and interpretation of the 
reader profile. It contains an annotated bibliography and a use- 
ful appendix. 
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Stalker, James • C Lecture . Michigan State University English 
Department, Summer 1973* 

Dr. Stalker, a distinguished linguist on the English faoulty 
of MSU, conducted lectures that were informative, interesting* and 
invigorating. They revealed the depth and breadth of his research 
and study in the area of psycholinguistics* Much of this writer's 
knowledge of psycholinguistios— understanding of language theories 
and models— is due to Dr. Stalker » 



Stalker, James C. ••Reading Is Non-linear, * Article * 

In this article the author refers to language as a collection 
of subsystems, with the language user relying on all subsystems to 
send or receive his message. The language user uses data from one 
subsystem to verify or reject a postulation about another system* 
In order to extract meaning from language! the user makes use of 
three clues— syntactic, phonic, and semantic— all of which offer 
roughly the same interpretatlcn. When a child approaohes reading 
he already has a great portion of the language he will encounter 
in reading in his language model * He sanples the language data on 
the printed page and compares it with the model he already possesses ♦ 
He uses subsystems to arrive at his meaning* The teacher, through 
the use of an informal or formal test, can find out which subsystem 
he is using to arrive at the meaning on the printed page* 



Stalker, James C. "The Poetic Dialect: Syntactic Ambiguity, * Article* 

This article speaks to the major reasons why students have 
difficulty interpreting poetry. Many students who are faoed with 
the interpretation of poetry have limited vocabularies, limited 
exparience, lack of maturity, dialectal difficulties and dialeotal 
differences from the poet's, and simply cannot understand the 
language of the poem. The reason that possibly stands at the head 
of the list is the metaphorio as well as the syntactic manipulation 
of the language by the poet. If one fails to understand fc metaphor, 
he fails to get the meaning. Metaphors* markers of various kinds* 
structure of sentences, *tc*, are blockers of the surface structure 
for students— the surface meanings They will never get the deep 
meaning of the poem until they have mastered the surface meaning* 
A poet controls his language structure. The syntactic ambiguity and 
the semantic ambiguity that are so often a part of hie poem ere very 
often deliberate and intentional components of the poem •a structure* 

Wardhaugh, Konald. fteMlhfll A Linguistic Perspective * New York i 
Harcourt, Brace 4 World , Inc*, 1969* 

This book focuses on recent developments in linguistics, with 
specific emphasis on the generative-transformationalists 1 view. The 
rn » good teacher of reading will learn far more by teaching then by dl* 
g eating research studies* The, book offers the teacher a perspective 
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A Kuaanistlc Approach 
I • Purpose 

1. This course will of for the student many opportunities 

to interact and share experiences with groups of different 
backgrounds while studying our rich multi-cultural society. 

2. It will also oreate an educational environment which 
fosters the development oft 

a. greater self awareness i 

b» greater awareness of the world around him and an 
appreciation of many cultures i 

0. moral character and a strong sense of respomeibility 
to himself and his fellowman» 

d. effeotive communication skills. 

II. Justification of the Curriculum 

Prom time to time, men in every society are possessed 
with the fear that their way of life or their very exietenoe 
is being threatened by the progress of another group. This 
fear could be lessened if people would not separate or isolate 
themselves into labeled groups (minority, majority, culturally 
deprived, etc.). Many of us tend to be certain of our heritage 
but are suspicious and laok knowledge of the heritage of others. 
This void often causes disrespeot and oonfliot among groups with 
cultural differences. 

In order to help the student to remain proud of his own 
heritage but at the same time broaden his knowledge of the 
heritage of other groups, the teacher must introduce materials 
whioh will stress these attitudes! 

1. raoial understanding t 

2. religious acceptance and understanding! 

3. ethnio understanding and equality i 

4. understanding of geographical differences and raoresi 

5. belief in the dignity andequality of all men. 
The student must also understand that oulture is not only 
personal refinement (art, music, literature, philosophy, 
etc,). but it also includes man's contributions to his 
environment. Therefore, the curriculum should be designed 
in a fashion which encourages individual creativity. The 
produots of the student's oreativeness may be dieplayed so 
that his peers, his sohool, and general community may share 
and grow as a result of his productivity. 
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Thirdly, the student must be Made aware of the need 
and importance of sooial controls in a society. A unit 
on moral responsibility will afford ah opportunity for the 
student to see the need for social controls. The student 
must also be encouraged to realise that man is responsible 
for his choices in life* These choices are based upon 
approximately three faotorsi 

1. the individual selfi 

2. the sooial environment i 

3. the stand of value. 

The products of xb this interaction involve i 

1. man as the center of decision makingi 

2. the environmental field whioh structures the occasion 
for this moral valuer 

3. the standard of value utilised to justify this decision. 
All students should experience the process of making moral choices 
and seeing through their commitments. 

III. Statement of Themesi 

A. There is a need for the student to have a strong sense 
of self worth. 

B. ■ The student must have an appreciation and understanding 

of cultural differences. 

C. Why is the quality of good citizenship needed? 

D. Why is acceptance neoessary? 
£* How can conflict be resolved? 

IV, Objectives! 

A. Attitudes 

1. To reoognise the often conflicting attitudes 
between the different levels of sooio-eoonomic 
groups and between the different eshnio groups. 

2. To attempt to guide the student in his alteration 

of attitudes toward himself and others in a positive 
direction. 

B. Skills 

1. To develop and increase the student's ability to ; 
me*4 more orltloally. 

2. To improve the student's ability to express himself 
oreatively through oral and written performances. 

Currloulum 

I. Phase One 

A. Orientation - to 1st the student know that the teacher 
is sensitive to thm individual student's needs. 

1. Prepare a friendly introduction of self 

2. Introduction game - 

a. Plaoe the students into teams of two's. 

b. Instruct eaoh team to converse for about five 
minutes. 
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o. Instruct eaoh team member to introduce his 
partner to the class. 

(Note i The student will not be foroed ^o participate.) 

3* Introduoe an overview of the ourriculum 

a. Solicit the students' response to the curriculum - 

both oral and written responses, 
b* Aooept students' suggestions as an additienvto 

the tenative curriculum » 

4. Present the school's disciplinary oode. 

a. Give each student a copy. 

b. Ditoues end analyze each entry witfc the students, 
o. . The students will be encouraged to see the oode 

and its analysis as positive measures to set the 
olimate for their educational growth. 

5. Bxtra«ourriculum activities 

a. The parents and students will be invited to a social 
hour. 

1. Features of the curriculum and disciplinary 
code- will be discussed. 

2. Parents will be invited to offer suggestions 
for the ourriculum and the disciplinary code. 

b. A room library will be presented at the social hour. 

(1) Students will be encouraged to take books home 
to read or ream them during their opened lab 
sessions. 

(2) There will be several student librarians 
selected by eaoh class to manage the room library. 

(3) Students will be enoouragcd to loan some of 
their personal books to the library. 

B. Give a general commualcation skills pretest - oral and written. 

Phase Two 

A. Speoifio objectives- to instill self awareness and self proud t 
Individual lessons will be planned whioh will foouse an a 
broad view of the oultural groups. 

B. Suggested activities 

1* Regular student-teacher conferences will be planned. 
2, Role playing which will initiate school spirit and 

student participation in aoademio and non-aoaiemio 

activities. 

2. Self awareness through group dynamics - simulation games. 
• Plan projects whioh will provide a feeling of self 
worth on the part of allmeabers of the group i 

a. Projects for school improvements 

(1) Cultural festivals (long range )plans) 

(2) Rap sessions - appropriate topios 

b. Student role day 

(1) Students assume theroMeoifessttfmmafcswes. 

(2) Staff and parents assume the role of the students. 
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The studentsrole day will be planned by the English 
olM0 but th# entire school # s oecperatien i0 needed 
for a successful proJeot. 
Student profile activities* 

a* Instruct each student to ooaplete three sentences 
beginning with the words, I an proud that — «- 
Each sentence should be consisted with a true 

individual student* 



b. 



statenent about 

tout ooneern 
areas of the 
personal 



the 



1. 



Draw two 
things you 
do well* 



artistic results, fill in the six 
drawing below to woke your own 
"coat of ams* 



Draw your 
"psychological " 
hone or the 
place where you 
feel at hone* 



h Bra 
your 
greates 
suooess 

in life 



Note i 




Draw 

thrtt* 
people 

influent] 



in 



life 



Draw 
what 

you would 
dojjjth 

year to 
lire. 



This an 

illustration of 
the exercises on 
self identity and 
values a* outlined 



6. 

the 
three 
words, 
you would 
like said about 
you* 
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by Gelatt, 

arenhorstt and Carey 
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C. Materials i 

1. Self Awareness Through Qrow Dynamlos by Ricaard Reiehert 
*. Teaching Human Beings lol Subversive-Activities for the 

Classroom by Jeffrey Sohrank 
3, Pilm strip with reoords on self indent! ty 
h* Deoldlngi A Leader's Guide by Gelatt, Varenhorst and 

Carey* 

III* Phase TftMa * The student will be exposed to an awareness of 
cultural differences. 

A* Outfits readings will be studied in oonjwtotion with 

the major textbooks i eg* N The Lottery" by Shirley Jackson* 
"The Rooking^Horse Winner" by Laurenoe, Poche by Villarreal, 
Cane bv Toomer, etc* 

B. Poetry writing reflecting different backgrounds and feelings 
will be suggested. 

C* Debasing and improvisations with appropriate themes 
far #t«i$-oultural presentations. 

Material* 

1. YeslUpdav's People b v Weller 

2* What^la Prejudice? • Cassette tape with student follow-along 
sheet 

3* Pilm * fill Cosby On Prejudice (expresses just about every . 

prejuale* thought or spoken by a bigot* 25 minutes 
**. Grana s < tf Wrath by Steinbeck - novel t tapei a movie 

adapled'Trom the novel's theme dramatizing the tragao 

lives America's eastern mountain people* , 
5* Tape ♦» %e tragedy of Montezuma (a study of th£ Spanish 

conquest of the Azteo nations by Oortez; 2? minutes 
6, Reootd and film strip - Courts, Tombs and Dragon -China 
9r>* Imdord - The poetry of Langston Hughes read by Ruby Lee 

and Ossie Davis 
8* Reooi* * Spoon River by Edgar Lee Masters 
9* Yearalnfp (Mexican American Literature) edited by Albert 

C* Chaftz 

„0 10* People 4ph Poetry - Macmillian Gateway English (people 
from all backgrounds) 

11. 9 Short Novels by Ludwig and Perry 

12. Tpgether - Haroourt Brace Javanich, inc. 

(NeW world issces - poems, drama, and fiction p a good 
representation of all people.) 

IV. Phase Pour • The student will also be exposed to international 
. music and paetry. 

A. The students will produce presentations comparing the 
themae of the international music. 

B. The students will listen to and prepare follow-up 
activities to contrast andcompare the literary works. 

C. The students will present performances to other classes. 
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D. The combined English o lasses willi "W/tito 

1. .Prepare a mult i -cultural program t a iS 

2. Present the program to their school) 

3. Present it to a neighboring school. 

Materials! 

Here I am edited by Ilrginia Baron (Young poets telling 
what its like tobbe Blaok, Puerto Rloan. Indian, Eskimo, 
Cuban, Japanese, Chinese, and Araerioan.) 

..Jtecords 

5. African musioi recorded by laura C. Boulton 
3. Louis Armstrong - Greatest Hits 

b. The Favorite Melodies of Stephen Foster 

5* Classical music for People who hate Classical music t Boston 
Pope 

6. Irish Immigration through songs and Ballads 
?. Polk Music of Japan 

8. Music of Indiai Tratitional and Claseioal 

9. Children Folft Songs of Germany 
10* Anthems of all Nations 

11. Negro Folk Songs 

12. Best Loved Songs of France 
Mexican Folk Songs 

The American Musical Theater - 2 LP a and book 

V. Phase Fivet The student will master the art of oommunioation, ♦ 
A* The student will practioe the mechanics of making a simple 
speeoh. 

B. in teams of two's, the students will develop the skills 
of simple interviewing (role playing)* 

C. Students will develop socialisation skills through 

froup discussions, debating, simulation games and 
nformal reporting. 

Materials i 

1. franKMflfie sad Langu age by Henry.I. Christ 

2. Teaching Human Beings 101 Suberverslve Activities f;jr 
the Classroom by Jeffrey Sohrank 

3. The Dynamics of Language b by Glatthom and Heiman 
k. The New American Speeoh bv Hedde, Briganoe, and Powell 
5. From Thoughts to Speeoh by Hanks and Andersen 



VI, Phase six _ The student will be provided with the basic 
skills of effective written communication. 

A. Each student will write * pretest theme* essay, etc 
(Followed by activities to strengthen his individual 

weaknesses indicated »y the pretest* These individual 
needs will be drilled on in the open tab sessions and 
student-teacher conferences.) 

B. Creative writing projects will be initiated i 

1. Poems k, Plays written from themes 

2. Musio of children's stories 

3. Children's stories $, Students' choice 
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C. Enoourage pen-pal relationships (with students at another 
school, state, and other countries*) 

D, Encourage the students to write a business letter to a looal, 
state, or federal offioial requesting an improvement in 
their communities* 

Materials! 

1. Word Attack Manual by Josphine Rudd 

2. Word f ower. -Mftflfi. SftftY by lewis 

3» Wpite On I by Dragon (A collection of literary works and 

exercises favorable to a multi-cultural curriculum.) 
^. Paragraph Praotices by Kathleen E. Sullivan 

5. English Grammar and Composition - Warriner 

6. Writing Creatively by J. N. Hook 

?. Modern Grammar and Composition by Conlin and Herman 
8. Recordings! 

a. How to Write an Effective Composition, Narrative and 
descriptive Wri***g-Org«ni«ing and Writing Essays 
Folkways Record FL 9106 from "the Anatomy of Language" 
by Morris Schreiber 

b. Haiku - Writing Haiku and other Short Form ofPoetry 
by William Browne, M. A* and Adele Harris, M. A. 

c. Creative Writing by Morris Schreiber 

VII, Phase Seven - The studentt.will be exposed to a climate 

whioh will etMOurage the development of good citizenship 
and responsibility* 

A* Offer the privilege of contractual agreement to each atudenti 

1. Ino our ages budgeting of timet 

2. inc our ages commitment fulfillment* 

B. The student will bring the necessary equipment to class 
each day. 

C. The student will have the opportunity to plan and present 
assembly programs and video tape productions i 

1. which will enable other students to watch their 
campaign forgood oltizenship in a subtle way (use of 
music, poetry, improvisations, etc. - both serious and 
humorous performances ) . 

2. enaale the students to prepare and-pfase**' political 
conventions for the student government - based on the 
two party system. 

D. Literary reading materials will be presented which embody 
the theme of good oltizenship. 

Material si Current events 

---General--- 



The student will be exposed to a variety of instructional me*hods$ 

1. Films 

2. Field trips 

3. Outside speakers 

4. Special trips to the municipal areas 
q 5. A study of nature in the parks 

ERJC A study of various residential communities - varied backgrounds 
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General textbooks and materials i 

1* Spaoe Age Dictionary by MaoLauglin 

2. New World Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary 

3. Colemant faking Movies - student films to features 
h. Adventures in Modern Literature by Preier sndJAraitsas 

5* Ac ventures in English Literature - Harcourt Braoe and World, in«. 
6* Adventures in American Lfrterefture - Harcourt Braoe and World, inc 
?. The American Experience series (poetry, drama, fiotion, and 

non-ficttion) by Maomillian Literary Heritage 
8. Man (in the dsamatio , poetic, fictional and expository mode) 

by Mcdougal, Littell 



As a final note, I will re-emphasise two major points. The 
students must feel that the tsaaher has a wholesome humane 
feeling toward .ait ptoriaatand strives to generate a similar 
feeling within her students. Secondly, the ourriculum must reflect 
the contributions of many oultures. Therefore, I support the 
philosophy that ethnic studies must not be taught separately but 
totally integrated witain a meaningful multi-cultural ourriculum. 



English! II - Second semestvB (The course will be divided into tfcrree 

main divisions. ) 

I. Media Literaoy 
II. Argumentation and Debate 
III. Drama 

Notwi The philosophy of a multi-cultural curriculum 
stressed In English I will be also observed in 
English II. 
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Short Story and Speech and Drama* A Course of Study for 
Junior High 

by Susan M. Mull 



When some educators speak of junior high school students , they shudder * 
They say, "They're Just too immature, they do not say meaningful things*" 
After working with eighth and ninth graders, I*ve found a creative fountain 
of youth. 

The writing of ny ninth graders amazed me. After working with the short 
story and stereotyping for four weeks, I picked one of ny students papers up 
to read* It frustrated me because the boy had written a nystery using all the 
usual stereotypes j the thunderstorm, the murder, the knife, the smart detective 
the butler, etc* I was taken off guard when the boy finished the story with 
this: 

"That, 11 he said, "has got to be the most stereotyped book 
I've ever read!" 

A Note To The Reader From The Authors 
I do hope that this story was well summed up by the last 
paragraph, for that was the point of the whole story. The 
names, the old man telling the story, the knife, the two-fold 
motive, both revenge and wealth, the precise details, the f if - | 
teen year old witness, etc, are all to add to the authenticity | 
of stereotism. 

Ify point is that stereotism is often overused, whether inl 
a mystery, sports story, or fiction, yet is a necessity of any| 
good writer to be used in the right proportions* Poe, Long- 
fellow, and Shakespeare all used it to a certain extent, in 
order to familiarize the reader with setting and with plot* 
However, excessive or uncontrolled stereotism is a suicidal 
ii^h^jritiJj^^ict^ 

Fourteen years old but this student knew the score. Either he planned 
this from the start or after many stabs wrote the stereotype, and then the 
explanation. Anyway you look at it, it 1 a a pretty strong ending. I now use 
the boy's story to teach the concept of a stereotype. 

I like to teach a unit on the short story by taking a story apart and see* 
ing what makes it tick* This could and has been done in a very boring manner. 
A short story lives if handled correctly* I study setting, plot, characters, 
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and dialogue with ny eighth and ninth graders* I usually only touch on the 
point of view, of point out examples of points of view in excerpts of stories. 
The students contained that they couldn't describe well. They said that wri- 
ting was too boring, After working a week with a boy who couldn't describe, 
this is what he handed in* 

The lockerroom is filled with laughter and singing. The 
air is uncomfortably hot, the odor wanders in and out of the 
endless rows of gray lockers and hard benches. The sound of 
slamming lockers ends, and the last shower trickles to a stop. 
The lights are turned out, and the room is cold and dark, yet 
scattered around the quiet eraptyness is the warm feeling of 
winning and the soft sombemess of losing, accumulated over 
years of exciting events, yet the beat memories are left be- 
hind to haunt and add to the history of emotion. 
He told me that he didn't think a description of a lockerroom would be 
good enough. Many students have a number of fears. One boy had me read the 
following passage because he didn't know if he should use it* 

Another scene flashed into my mind. I could not fig- 
ure it out. I had not seen it before but yet it was so very 
real. A large arena filled with people, these people had hea- 
vy loads on their backs, loads of sin. And all of these peo- 
ple's hands were bound tight, and there was a huge open arch- 
way leading through the walls of the arena and every so often 
someone would get pushed through the archway falling into an 
everlasting life of anguioh. It was the road to hell. 

Alright you the reader says don't you have any failures. Yes, I do get 
ny number of trite love stories, and I get some of the six week half page pro- 
jects. So far, these are in the minority. The following are suggestions that 
have helped me to teach the short story. 

When dealing with the short story, I take from four to six weeks. I pro- 
mise Try students that if they keep a notebook and do the paragraphs I assign, 
they will all write a short story. 
Characterization 

A. Character role taking skits 

1. Cut up about fifty names. Take from Mickey Mouse, to Batman 
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to Richard Klxorw Have the students pick partners before the 
names are chosen. 

a. The teams will get very diverse characters. The assign-, 
ment is to become that character by dressing up, saying some 
of the phrases the oharaoter is known for, certain manner- 
isms the character uses* 

b. A short dialogue should be written where the characters 
inter-act about some situation. 

B. By doing this the student can put himself into another role. This 
adds to their ability to write good characters. {The best skit I've 
seen was Marshall Dillon and Robinson Crusoe.) 

C. Take the stereotyped character- butler, teacher, maid, doctor, 
nurse, sherrif, etc. 

a» Once the student has chosen the character, reverse roles. 

The mail with the old tattered gray suitcoat and stubbly 
face stumbled into the room and exclaimed, M Is the patient 
ready for the operation, I'm young Dr. Malone." 

Many times this exceroise has opened up an idea for a 
unique story • 

D« Have the student observe a person outside of the olassroom. 

a* Using decription try to describe this person so that we 
can picture him. You can use the family or maybe even some- 
body you see while shopping. 

b. You can makt a name up for your character if you like. 

Setting 

A. Take a camera and snap slides of scones that interest you. (Either 
the teacher can do this or the students can. First year I did it, 
second year they did it with equal results.) 

a» Get some interesting music^ For soft nature shots-soft folk 
music, for scenes of traffic or people get livelier music. 
(Quiet- f, Variations on a Theme" by Blood, Sweat, & Tears or 
most rock music for chaos.) 

B. Gut scenic pictures out of magazines, travel brochures, sports 
magazines, and mount them on colored pieces of paper and let the stu- 
dents describe • (I would suggest this for the student who has a dif- 
ficult time with writing.) 

C. Tape sound effects dealing with certain scenes. (I took a battery 



cassette to a carnival, a stream, a school, and an intersection etc.) 
It ! s fun to imagine a scene using sound* 

Plot 

A. Mount pictures on pieces of paper. Have kids combine the pic- 
tures and add action. 

B. Arrange between a teacher and a student to create a scene. Then 
ask the students what just happened. 

C. Read the introduction to a story and let the students write the 
action. Then compare with the actual plot or write a different end- 
ing to a story, (fy students have liked changing the ending of "Old 
Yeller" and " The Birds 11 . ) 

D. Try to find a picture of two people, group shots, or animals. 
Have the students give the different points of view expressed by the 
different people. I found a picture of an older man and a bunch of 
hippies and got this: 

Man t I just hope a riot breaks out. Then I 1 11 have an excuse to 
bust a couple of these punk's heads. I can't wait. 

Kid* Some old guys throwing rocks at those kids. What are the kids 
doing? DuckinglJ Everyone calls us kids wild and warlike, 
thqy should look at themselves. 

Police: Some kids yelling and screaming at a decent citizen. Well, 
that's those hippies for you. 

The class got into quite a discussion, and the idea of prejudice and 
store otism came up again. 

D ialogue 

A. Be careful of the he saids, she saids, etc. (I found a hideous 
story in a book that had the problem mentioned above.) 

1. The kids said the idea of the story was good but improved the 
dialogue. (The students started to become critics.) 

B. Explain the dialogue mechanics. Many don't know that a new par- 
agraph is started with each new speaker. 

C. Explain the use of dialect. Some students want to experiment 
with accents. It's best to work with this few individually. (Other 
students tend to get confused.) 

The End Results 

1. The students have now conpiled two or three paragraphs for each 



mentioned area* Many tiroes these 1 ; individual parts lead to a story or may be 
combined to create a story. 

2. Some will disregard what they've written to this point to begin a 
new idea. Some will write from personal experience and some will go complete- 
ly imagination. I don't think one of these is better than the other. 

3. I have gotten from one page to twenty -five pages. If the student 
uses the previously mentioned parts of a short story, he will normally get a 
B or better. Sometimes grammar and spelling isn't real good, but content is 
great. You might give two grades. (One for content and one for mechanics.) 

h» The notebook should be collected at the ond with the short story in- 
side. Comment on material and return. Have the atndants mark the material 
that they think is the best. Not everything has to be read. Some notebooks 
will have more things in than others. Some students Just aren't as turned on 
as others. You will usually get some material for each person. 

$. I did have a serious problem when I worked with remedial English 
students. I couldn't even make some of their writing out, and they were too 
embarrassed to write. The slide part of the assignment helped, and I shorten- 
ed the assignment for these students. I also was very careful to point out all 
of their strong points. I think thai the confidence some of these people came 
up with was as important as the assignment. 

SPEECH & DRAMA 

After this short story unit, I go into a speech and drama unit. Many 
people have asked about this. I am truthfully going to tell of the limita- 
tions and problems you might face. I wouldn't suggest this unit until either 
the end of the first semester or even the end of the year. This unit will de- 
pend on trust between your students and you. Some classes may not be able to 
do this unit. Remember this is not to be used as a bunch of gimmicks. Speak- 
ing and the building of confidence is as important as writing. It's true that 
you write a job application, but many times the job is won because of how one 
controlls himself in an interview. 

A. I start out with a structured speech. It can be a demonstration, per- 
suasive, or an informative speech, tyr people liko to use notes and fee] moro 
prepared then to ^o full steam into an improvisation, it's also oasler to roL 
feedback on a structured speech. Many of the students don't ovon know that 
thoy speak too fast, dance around, shake the hair out of their eyes, keep 
smoothing their hair, Etc. It's fun to talk about these things. I might give 



them a pep talk. I also do an Introduction speech using many of the above pro- 
blems* I let the students criticize me for awhile* In this way the ice can be 
broken. 

B. I go to a story telling game after the structured speech. All of the 
students have a stoiy to tell. This is the procedure? 

1. Tell one completely true story. 

2. Tell one completely false story. 

3. Before starting write down which story is true. Tell the stories. 
Now the class has a chance to ask questions trying to trip the story 
teller up. Then take a vote and see if the student was able to fool 
the class. 

I*. What's the use? The student is creating a story and using many act- 
ing techniques to escape the questioning of the class. (You as the 
teacher might start off.) 

C. Charades and Pantomime 

1. This is something that has been used maty times. It still is a won- 
derful way of getting into pantomime. Do not force students to get 
up. 

a. Can do television titles, book titles, reeord titles, etc. 

2. Do a short pantomime unit. 

a. Come up with situations that can be imitated. Remember 
everything is done silently. You might even want to pantomime 
one character such as an old man, a little leaguer, a baker, etc. 
(If you can get a strobe light, do it. This gives the effect of 
a silent film. You might also try to get a silent film because 
this is pantomime.) 

D. Improvisation 

1. To me this is a pantomime with words. It is done right off the top 
of the head. I usually will give a situation such as; You are the pas- 
senger in a plane. Deeide who you want to be, and those who want to go 
take your positions. If noone gets up we usually try to think some- 
thing else up. The airplane routine was really well done. We had a 
hijacker, scared pilot, sick passenger. The other well done one was 
where a girl was eloping. We started out with three peoples The girl 
the bpy friend, and the girl f s father. We ended up with about twelve 
people involved, I usually say that if a person in the audience thinks 
he can add to the improvisation, just walk up and break in. This puts 
the pressure on because the students really have to be sharp. I've 



noticed that many of the remedial students really shine in this unit. 

D. Radio Show 

!• I have never had a student who hasn't Joined in by now# I put these 
headings on the bo&rdi l.Westem 2. News 3# Science Fiction li. tyetery 
and possibly a soap opera depending on the class* 

a* I let them pick their own groups up to a point* If I notice too 
many cliques staying together, I might split them up. (The first 
year I didnH and I had one group have a terrible time.) 
bt They must come up with a radio show that includes at least two 
commercials and sound effeots. I donH care if the commercials are 
original or parodies, but real products names cannot be used. Each 
group appoints a chairman, and this is the only person I come into 
contaut with. The chairman must divide the work, solve problems $ 
and make sure that everybody is there the day the tape is made. The 
taping is done in another room, and I am not allowed. Grading is 
easy. If the assignment is fulfilled an A or B is grahted. (I do 
claim the right to rr>ad scripts and to question if its needed, but 
I'll talk about this later.) 

E. Television Show 

1. I did this the first year, but I didn't have time last year. The 
students were just supposed to do the shows up in fron of the class. 
The shows were very much like the radio except that these were done 
in front of the class as a play. It ended up that one boy brought 
lighting equipment. I had to get the gym, a girl brought an old port- 
able organ, and the students brought some old flats from downstairs 
and made sets. The requirements were really similar to the ones 
above, but this assignment was visual. Costumes were included. 

F. Plays 

1. In an Ehglish class it is hard to do Justice to a play. It's 
batter to tangle with excerpts or maybe a scholastic magazine play. 

This all sounds fine and good. To be truthful there can be problems. 
I attempted to do a new project this year. I wanted to make a movie, but had 
to forget it because there wasn't time. I also didn't have the equipment. I 
decided to try a slide show idea. I must admit that I tried this in u speech 
and drama class. I divided the class into teams of two. They were to come 
up with an idea or theme. Then they were to illustrate it by showing their 
slides and by using appropriate music. Actually everything went very well 
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until it came time to bring the film in. The students got the film in pretty 
much on time* I brought it to a large store and then total choas. The film 
just dribbled back in, I think it took about three weeks to finally get it 
back. Some people got the wrong kind of fil* and ended up with a bunch of 
pictures, I wouldn't suggest doing this in class unless it is maybe a four 
week extra credit assignment. Many of the projects were excellent. In fact 
I let one girl go to different classes to present her show, 

I've had to constantly keep track of what ny people were doing, I was 
very truthful with them. The question of censorship was always in rry mind. I 
don't like the idea of censorship, but I also enjoy the thought of keeping ny' 
job. If my students don't like ny explanation about why I don't think some- 
thing should be done, I feel they're entitled to an answer. I told two of iry 
girls to talk to the principal, and thqy did. This class does so much for the 
student ' s confidence. 

Parents have always been very interested so at conferences I explain what 
I'm up to. I leave an open invitation for the parents to come in to ny room. 
I've had a few take me up on it. In fact one mother enjoyed herself so much 
that she volunteered her services in the make-up area for our junior high play. 
I rarely give below a B for this unit, and feel I can justify this point to any- 
one who questions it. 

I haven't footnoted because these were ideas that I have practiced. I'm 
sure many of them have been used before, I can say that to teach these units 
you must be totally enthusiastic. In fact I usually did the speech first so 
became part of the class. If you aren't sold, they won't be either. A sense 
of humor becomes a vexy valuable asset. Also, the students don't like the 
teacher to butt in all the time. One teacher tried radio shows but didn't 
think the student's work was good enough. Then she wondered why noone really 
cared. Next year I hope to gain the use of a video tape machine. This 
brings up another warning. Do not surprise your students by taping them. This 
brings trouble and tends to shatter trust. 

If you have A speech and drama instructor, tell her what you're doing 
and ask her some questions. She may be able to refer resource people. This 
is how I managed to get a make-up specialist in. Check oh whether or not 
your community has a civic theater. Many times these people will come and 
talk. If you don't have costumes , have a clothes drive or even go down to the 
salvation amy. We built a respectable costume department. 

Oh, you might also have trouble getting the stage at your school if you 
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have one. Physical Education naturally has priority. I did most of ny work 
right in the olassroom. It can be fun to bring spotlights into the classroom 
if you have them. It can be hard without a stage, but nothing is Impossible. 

The biggest problem is that at first the students will think everything 
is dumb or stupid. You'll hear things like , M I don't want to make a fool out 
of nyself. 11 If this attitude doesn't change within two weeks, than don't do 
any more. You must also remember that during this unit there will be noise. 
The students will be talking and working in the room. 

The last problem is the time element. Some of the material can't be 
covered, and sometimes you can do even more. I usually only take about four 
to six weeks. Each one of the ideas mentioned beforehand could take up to a 
week. This means you must, of course, be selective. Some of the television 
shows didn't get done the first year, and some of the students wanted to come 
back after school had ended to finish. They are very interested in what each 
group comes up with. This is when you know that something positive is hap- 
pening. I hope that some of these ideas will prove to be useful. 



Language Arte Curriculua Guide for Adult Education - for the •* 
Lansing (Michigan) School Die tr let " ' ~~ — ~" 

by Anne DeRoee BEST COPY MAILABLE 

Continuing Adult Education is a unique program serving many people 
within the surrounding area* Because Adult Education has an unpredictable 
enrollment every year, a "Commercial Campaign" is undertaken to make the 
program successful and to promote an enrollment growth, 

A classroom teacher has no idea what the student f s interests or needs 
are or what his educational background has been* lte must find out these 
things during the first few days of class without testing exclusively! as 
this is a threat to many of these students and they would not return* As 
most of the Adult Education students have previously dropped out of school * 
for various reasons, teachers must keep in mind that they have exercised 
a great deal of courage to enroll in courses leading to a diploma or a 
G.E.D. certificate* The teacher must project his curriculum to fit the 
student 1 s needs and wishes* Therefore, it becomes essential that the 
teacher have access to a variety of materials, tools and information to 
keep the class unified, motivated and returning* 

The 1972-73 school year offered two - fifteen, week semesters* The 
1973-74 school calendar will consist of three - eleven week periods. 

the 1972-73 Language Arts Department offered: 

English Skills 1 Grammar! sentences, spelling, vocabulary, 

simple writings, choice of two paperbacks* 
English Skills II Paragraphing, compositions/literature, 

book reports, choice of four paperbacks, 
English Skills III Oral Communication— speeches, T.V* plays, 

Parliamentary Procedure* 
Journalism Study of Journalism techniques and actual 

production of a High School paper. 

Realizing and taking into consideration all the obstacles and hardships 
these adultfe face trying to obtain an education* a special approach to the 
Language Art* Department curriculum and its students has been developed. 
Much time and many hours have been spent trying to improve the Language 
Arts curriculum specifically for adults* Thus, the 1973-74 curriculum 
has been greatly expanded with a long range view of classes to be offered 
over the next several years which will result in broadening student course 
selections and development of favorable attitudes toward English. 
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The goals for this project are: 

It To individualize material so students will have a custom-made 
English course to fit their needs, 

2, To try to arouse the student's creativity and interest by 
beginning where the student happens to be accademically and move 
him forward as fast as his individual ability allows, 
3* To incorporate General Education Development and English 
Skills I into a flexible course, 

4 # To extablish a standardized curriculum so that when a student 
leaves "day-school" English fortnight-school" English, he would 
bfc using the- 9ame materials and could continue his intellectual 
growth where he left off, 

5 # To increase the number of students receiving credit at the end 
of the term, 

(Over 50% of students enrolled in classes l*st year dropped out 
and did not complete their requirements in order to receive credit, 
A goal to raise the percentage of students who receive credit at the 
ead of the year will be an additional 25%,) 



The objectives for the students are: 

1, To make students aware of language as communication, 

2, To make students aware of the appropriateness of various 
levels of usage in various situations, 

3, To stimulate students to have ideas and to express them, 

4, To assist students in developing skill in reading for 
main ideas, 

5, To assist students in developing skill in summarizing 
what they read, 

6, To develop in students the kinds of practical writing skills 
necessary in life today, 

7, To develop student skill in the use of the dictionary, 

8, To develop student skill in spelling commonly misspelled words, 

9, To develop student competency in oral language, 

10, To create an appreciation of "self" as a useful citizen, 

11, To help students fulfill requirements to receive a high 
school diploma, 

12, To assist students in developing GED skills in order to 
pass the GED tests. 
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BEST COPy AVAILABLE 

FLEXIBILITY 



Flexibility could be built Into the present Adult High School Com- 
pletion Division Language Arts Curriculum In several ways* 

1. The GED tapes and workbooks would allow some students to pro- 
gress at their own speed. Video-tape players could be used for the 
sixty tapes for which the Lansing School District has access for the 
GED courses . The English teachers as well as the Independent Study 
teachers should receive instruction on how to set them up and use them. 

2. Programmed texts could be used for some courses. The student 
would be able to take these home as well as use them in the classroom 
and upon completion of the texts and their quizzes they would receive 
a credit. 

3. The tapes from "Project Listen" could be utilized for home use 
as well as class use. After students have completed a course and taken 
the tests following the tapes , they would receive a credit and move on 
to another course. 

4. At present, the American Schoo] offers their Independent Studies 
through Lansing Adult Enrichment and fees for these courses are paid for 
by the High School Completion Department. Teachers could be hired to set 
up Adult Education's own unlpacs for the Language Arts Courses. They 
would select the textbooks, workbooks, write the unipacs tests, and keep 
records of individual student progress files. 

Video-tapes as well as cassette tapes could be made to keep on file 
for some oral explanation. This individualizing of material using High 
School Completion teachers, would be less expensive over a period of time 
rather than paying the tuition fee to the American Schools for courses, 
because materials would be permanent parts of the system and not repurchased 
for each new student upon enrollment. 

5. Special three hour courses could ba reserved to start later in 
the term running for 7 1/2 weeks. 

6. Fridays could be utilized for seminars that run for the full year. 
Examplei Three weeks could be spent on each of ten novels. Anyone reading 
or completing seven of the novels could receive a credit. . .These mini-units 
would be utilized very well for late enrollees to substitute for classes 
they have missed. 

A current events class lends itself to Friday discussions. 24 hour 
seminars would be equal to one credit. 

7. Survey of the classies t Students could attend any number of plays, 
movies, lectures, and then discuss them together. Forty Five hours 

would equal a credit. This tally could be added from one year to another, 

if necessary. Records could be kept for accumulating total over a long period 

of time-possibly several years. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



8. Several of our graduates run a church library. They vould be very 
willing to train a student or two each semester in a library program. 
Anyone putting in 45 hours and meeting the course objectives could 
receive a credit. This class could begin or end any time and ruti through 
the summer. Planning time of an Independent Study teacher could be used 
to cover the supervision, 

9. Students might enroll in the same Humanities course at both Everett 
and Eastern High Schools. If the two units covered by the course were re- 
versed, one credit could be earned in half the time. This would free some 
for deer hunting season, Florida vacations* to have new babies or enter 
late, 

10. Course offerings could be coordinated so that a student can use the 
weeks put into a class earlier with what is offered during a present term, 

Example; The Humanities programs could cover two countries per credit. 
A student who took the first six weeks of a fall term and had a grade in 
"Chinese Literature" could combine it later with a 6-week unit in "Russian 
Literature" given spring term. In other courses, if defined, teachers 
could keep records on individual students and call them in during succeeding 
terms when the class offers the subject ox objectives missed by a student. 
This method would require planning time, but the total number of students 
reaching success in the program would Increase as the dropouts are brought 
back into the program. Several students per term have remarked that they 
would have returned after solving a problem but they didn't see anyway to 
make up all the things that they had missed. Some have had as many as six 
weeks of work given up. Many of these would have returned for another five 
later had they had the chance. The planning time put into this effort should 
result in higher fourth Friday counts. 
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FUNDAMENTAL ENGLISH TKCIINIOUF.R 

Upon the first meeting of this class, the students will be told about 
the various programs and materials to which thev will have access. 

Each student will meet during class time with the teacher to "set up" 
a special English course to fit his needs and Interests, A contract will 
be negotiated that will meet both the teacher's and student's approval 
for the eleven week, twenty-two day period, A file folder to record each 
students progress will be kept. 

The class will be of an "open enrollment" tyne, thus enabling students 
to enter the class nt anytime and rcc< ,ve as manv credits as they ire able 
by completing the course requirements it their own rate, 

A system of contacting students who missed classes would bo insti- 
gated. Cards will be mailed, phone calls will be made, and a buddy system 
worked out where a fellow classmate will try to locate the missing student, 
This system will be undertaken as a means to encourage the students to re- 
turn and a method to determine if they need a special "home-study" course 
for a time. Hopefully, this will help to keep the enrollment' stabil izod 
within the class, 

Kach student will write a "Resume", a history of what the student 
has achieved since last attending school. This "Resume" will be sub- 
mitted by the student (if he wishes) to the school counselor for evalua- 
tion of credits to be written into the student's transcript. 

Students will also be asked to keep a daily journal ♦ The constant 
practice of putting down thoughts on paper improves writin*. In keeping 
a journal, the students will be: 

1, Allowed to express any idea they wish, 

2, Granted the privilege not to have their journals corrected 
for spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, grammar, 

3, Praised by written remarks in the margins of their Journals, 

4, Civen the opportunity to have the journals road thoroughly 

or skinmed over by the teacher, taking turns to read thoroughly 
those that were skimmed over previously. 

All students will be involved in an interaction within the classroom 
environment. This will help the class to retain its uniqueness, friend- 
liness, and concern for each other that Adult Fducatton classes usually 
radiate. Those students who wish to study for the 0,F,!>, prop.mm will also 
benefit by partaking in written and oral exercises during the classes— 
something thoy have not been able to do in the past. 

The students will be able to transfer from "day school" to "niftht 
school" without any difficulty. All the Fundamental English classes 
will have the same equipment and materials, and curriculum *>ulde, and the 
student will be able to transfer from one class to anotner any time and 
continue where he left off by takinn his progress file foMer with him, 

The "Project Listen" cassette tapes could be taken home and studied 
and would he helpful for those that are unable to attend a regular class 
routinely, 

-9S- 



Giving the students so many choices should help to reduce the drop- 
out rate, make the English classes a "learning with fun" experience , and 
should enable any person Interested in learning to achieve his <*oal# 
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MATERIALS TO BE USED FOR FUNDAMENTAL ENGLISH g£^j QQpy ^y^jyjg^ 

O.E.D. * 

Adult Education review workbook in English/Mathematics^ Youth Education 
Systems, Inc., Stamford, Connecticut 06904, 1972, 

Farley, Eugene J. and Farley, Alice Jl, High School Equivalency Examinations 
in Social Studies, Science and Literature , Bar rone Educational Series, Inc., 
Woodbury, New York, 1972, 

Rockwitz, Murray, High School Equivalency Examination in Grammar^ Uaape, 
Spelling, Vocabulary , Barrens Educational Series, Inc. f Woodburv, New York, 
1972. 

Sixty Video Tapes for G.E.D* from Lansing School District. 
Programmed Texts (to be taken home) 

Blumenthal, Joseph, English 2600 , Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., N.Y. 1972. 
Blunenthal, Joseph, English 3200 , Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., N.Y. 1972. 

Programmed Instruction (to be used in class) 

Hook, Dr. J.N., and Evans, Dr. William, Individualized English Programed 
Instruction M Set H for Senior High School Students" , Follett, N 4 Y. , 1973. 
Tincher, Ethel, Madgett, Naomi L. , Haloney, Henry B., Success in Language 
and Literature/B , Follett, Chicago, 111., 1973. 

Tincher, Ethel, Ross, Frank, Reynolds, Shirley, Simpkins, Edward, Success 
in Language and Ltterature/A , Follett, Chicago, 111*, 1973. 
Tincher, Ethel, Maloney, Henry B., Bachner, Saul, Minor, Delores, Success 
in Language and Literature/C , Chicago, 111., 1973. 

Readers digest Adult Reading's Kit 

Project Listen Cassette Tapes Programmed for English and Literature 
Interaction 

Mofett, James, A Student Centered Language Arts and Reading Program , 
M Level 3 and 4" , Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1973* 

Spelling and Vocabulary 

3, 140 Important Words , Follett, Chicago, 111., 1966. 
1,620 Power Words, Follett, Chicago, 111., 1966. 
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ENOLIRII SKILLS I 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



it 



Fundamentals 



A, Basic English 



Fall 



Winter 



Snrinr, 



1*. Language 

All seventeen lessons in OKU Book for: 

Vocabulary . 

Spelling 

Sentences 

(Missed lessons to be made up by video-tape) 
Resume - Written for credits. 
Daily journal kept* 

2, Literature 

Reading lessons in OED numbering 1-15, 
Movie - Mac Beth 

3, Comprehension Skills 

OED Book - Lessons 16—27. 

How to read and comprehend: 

Social Studies 

Science 

Literature 

*lle folder kept to record progress of each student. 

Bt Independent Study Fall Winter Spr in? 

(Directed Studies) 

1 # 60 video-tapes form Lansing School District, 

2, Project Listen-Model Cities cnsflettotapes, 
(About 15 lessons would be equal to one credit,) 

3, Programmed Texts, 

C, Read.ing Improvement Fall Winter Spring 

1, SRA Reading Labs 

2, EDL Controlled Reader Program 

3, Craig Readers 

4, Readers Digest Adult Readings Unit 

5, Choice of paperbacks 
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ENGLISH SKILLS II 



I. WRITING 

A * Style Pall, Winter, Spring 

Sentences 

Clauses 

Transitions 

Simile 

Metaphors 

Thesaurus (How to use) 

Letters— --social, thank you, business 

Job application and resume for job 

Autobiography 

Journal (Writing dally) 

Outlining 

Propaganda 

B. Composition Fall, Winter, Spring 
Paragraph construction, 

Warlner Is section on paragraphs, unit four, Fleming, Harold, 
Glatthorn, Allan A,, Compos ition? Mod els and Exercised , Marcourt, 
Brace and World Inc., New York, 1965" 

Reasoning 
Outlining 

Wariner, John E. Griffith, Francis, English Gr ammar and Composition , 
Harcourt, Brace and World Inc. , New York, 1965 * 

C. Journalism Fall, Winter, Spring 
Publish Newspaper 

(Learn about stylusesr-stencile, background plates, borders, cartoon 
packages, light board) 

Materials: Newspapers from around the country and world 
(Huston, Grv'Ue C M High School Journ al ism) , 



D. Creative Writing - Winter 

Short Stories 
Poetry 

E. Research Paper - Spring 

Library Skills— —unipak kit 
Essays 



Critical thinking 
Reports 
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ENGLISH SKILLS II 



II. 



LITERATURE 



(C • E • D • literature is offered under the Fundamentals of English Skills I) 



Elements of Fiction 



Fall, Winter, Spring 



A basic course that incorporates methods of the short story 
covering the character, plot, setting, theme, point of view, con- 
flict, protagonist, antagonist, etc. 



Using the programmed texts from Harcourt, Brace and World Inc., 
will cover Romeo and Juliet , Our Town , Macbeth and assorted poetry. 

English teachers could spend time in August making up unipaks 
and pre-tests along with final tests for various materials* 

A number of short obvious questions covering chapters of books 
that tell whether a student has read them could also be worked up. 
A "credit-no credit" grading system would allow expansion for this 
course to several credits. 

Spack, Barry; Spack, Patricia; Fenwick, Joseph} Gurney, A. R., Holland, 
Norman N.; Fanger, David, Steps to Reading Litera ture, Book I, Harcourt, 
Brace and World, Inc., New York, 1964. 

Brooks, Clean th, Raid, James M. , Clardi, John, Berrine, Lawrence, Gurney, 
A. R. Jr., Steps to Reading Li terature, Book II, Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Inc., New York, 1964. 

Potell, Herbert, Spack, George D., Vittetoc, Craig B., Davis, Bill A., 
Holland, Norman N , , Aloclan, David A., Steps to Better Reading Book 3, 
Harcourt Brace and World, Inc., 1964. 

C. S urvey of Types of L iterature Fall 



1. 


Biography 


8. 


The Western 


2. 


Historical novel 


9. 


Best sellers 


3. 


Children's literature 


10. 


Mysteries 


4. 


Poetry - read vfite, enjoy 


11. 


Sports 


5. 


Fiction 


12. 


Romance 


6. 


Non-fiction 


13. 


Comedy 


7. 


Science Fiction 


14. 


Journalistic 



D. Survey by Cultures (See Humanities approach) Winter, Spring 

American Literature 
English Literature 
World Literature 

Mexican and South American Literature 

Survey of Literature of various countries throughout the world 



B « Individualized Study 



Fall, Winter, Spring 
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ENGLISH SKILLS III 



It Communications 

A* Basics of Speech Fall and Spring 

Manners 

vTob Interviews 

Individual speeches— demonstrations, extemporaneous, interpretative, 

explanation, directions, etc* 

Telephone usage 

Conversations 

Mon verbal actions 

Semantics 

3. Group Dynamics Winter 

Discussion 

Panels 

Debates 

Role playing 

Parliamentary Procedure 

C. Dramas-active Fall 

Classes from Eastern, Everett, Harry Hill and the Education 
center could all do one one-act play for an "evening of the arts' 1 
at the end of the semester for all adult students, teachers and 
their families and friends, 

D. Drama—passive Fall, Winter and Sprint* 

A file folder will be kept on each student. When he has attended 
10-15 classic presentations, (plays, ballets, classic movies) he may 
receive a credit upon written summation of each activity attended* 

Video tapes could he produced of drafaas so that students could 
view these during periods that no local live performances arc 
available. Simple tests or seminars would he held to discuss 
main points. 

II. Mass Media 

A. Newspapers Fall 

Smith, Ruth B. and Michalak, How to Read Your Newspaper , 
Harcourt Brace Janovich, Inc. M.Y. 

B. Magazines Winter 

C. Radio and Television Spring 
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HUMANITIES 



The concept of grouping English and Social Studies together for 
inter-relating the influences of one on the other, 

(This course could offer a flexibility by running three hours- 
eight weeks for late comers and provide classes for displaced teachers.) 



UNITED STATES HUMANITIES 



(Any two units could be grouped together for a credit,) 

Some suggestions! 

Past 
Future 
Regions 
Progress 

Geography (Travelogues) 
Foreign Policy 
Current Events 
Political Structure 



Fall, Winter, Spring 1974 



WORLD HUMANITIES 

History and Literature nf: 

Russia 
France 
Germany 
Mexico 

South America 
China 
India 
Africa 

Ancient Mediteranean (Greek Myths) 



Fall, Winter Spring 1974 
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BRIEF COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Fundamental English (English Skills I) 

This course covers the basic knowledge in the fields of grammar, 
literature, comprehension and writing experience to enable the student to pass 
the G.E.De test. Individual progress or passage of the O.E.D. test would 
allow him to obtain credits at his own progress* 

Independent Study of Fundamentals 

By use of video-tapes and related materials, the student will cover 
the points of Fundamental English by himself, with supervision of his 
teacher if assistance is necessary. 

Reading Improvement 

This course is geared for practice to improve reading skills and 
comprehension on the student's part. 



Writing (English Skills II) 

This course offers insight into the methods used to create a style of 
writing. It covers the writing of letters, memorandums and organization 
of material. 

Composition 



A continuation course using skills involving writing and methods of 
paragraph construction, outlining logical reasoning snd how to write a 
precis* 

Creative Writing 



This course involves the elements of fiction, short story and poetry 
geared to the individual 1 * background and talent. 



Journalism 



A course set up to inform the student how to publish a paper and 
actual production of a newspaper will be a creative project . 

Research Paper 

A course in using library skills to produce informative, factual 
reports. 

Elements of Fiction 

A course that uses short stories to cover the ingredients that 
make up fiction. 

Individualized Literature 



A course using a programed text from Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc. 
covering MacBeth, Julius Ceasar and Our Town allowing students to progress 
at their own rate. 
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Survey of types of Literature 

A course covering fourteen areas that readers enjoy and in which 
authors specialize. 

Survey of Literature by Cultures 

A course that touches upon literature and cultures of the world: 

American Literature, Knglish Literature, World Literature, 
Mexican and South American Literature, Minority American 
History and examination of various cultures* 

Communications (English Skills III) 

Basics of Speech 

This course covers the types of speeches and situation in which a 
student might need to write and give a particular speech. 

Group Dynamics 

A course covering speaking situations that would involve a group, 
including Panels, Discussion, Debates, Parliamentary Procedure. 

Drama- Active 

A course that helps a student to learn about plays from actual self 
involvement In play production. 

Theatre-Passive 

A course that teaches how to review plays with critical evaluation. 
Mass Media 

A survey course for an overlook of the newspaper, magazine, radio, 
and television world. 

Humanities 

U.S. Humanities 

A course combining history and literature of the United States. 
World Humanities 

A course combining history and literature of other countries of the 
world. 




Examples of Course Descriptions to appear in first handbook. 



BASIC OF SPEECH 

The Basics of Speech Is a course designed for students who would 
like to acquire self-confidence in expressing themselves* Emphasis will 
be placed on communicating with others while at the same time students 
will be encouraged to develop skills in organization* structure, research, 
and delivery necessary in public speaking. Students will have the oppor- 
tunity to develop their thoughts, express feelings and attitudes, and 
logically combine these elements into effective messages* 

Goals* 

To acquire the skills of speech by actual involvement in speeches* 
Objectives I 

1. Provide environment to promote individual thinking and logical 
organization on various subjects of interest to students. 

2. To provide practical experience* that acquaint the student with 
some background in speech making and develop self-confidence in 
speaking situations. 

3. To acquaint the student with listening and evaluating skills. 

4. To develop students ability to communicate effectively. 

5. To prepare students for living during a time when the spoken 
word is very important. 

Materials t 

Many supplemental materials available in the classroom for reference 
and example. Included: films, audio visual materials, speech models and 
examples, others. 

FUNDAMENTAL ENGLISH 

This course covers the basic knowledge in the fiels of grammar, 
literature, comprehension and writing skills. A student can 
concentrate on studying to pass the G.E*D. test or a student can work 
on individual weaknesses and interests and obtain credits at his own 
pace. 

Objectives I 

It Increase ability to follow directions* 

2. Increase reading comprehension of material* 

3* Increase understanding of grammar* 

4. Poster ability to transfer study skills and habits and 
acquired knowledge to pass G.E.D. test. 

5. To increase spelling and vocabulary skills* 

6. To develop practical writing skills. 

Materials t 

O.EtDt Textbooks, Programmed Texts, Spelling and Vocabulary Hooks, 
Readers Digost Adult Reading Series, Project Listen Cassette Tapes. 



THE WORLD OF RESEARCH 



Tliis is a course for students who plan to attend college which will 
cover the use of resource materials and procedure involving organization 
by outlining use of note cards, footnotes, bibliography, Students may 
choose subject matter to be used as topics for papers* Students will 
become familiar with the various libraries in the area and how to use 
them. 

Materials: 

Preparing the Research Paper (Collet Entrance Publication) 
How to VJrite a Term Paper 
Supplementary notes 



CREATIVE WRITING 

Creative writing is a course for those who wish to express themselves 
creatively and imaginatively in such literary forms as the short story, 
poem, creative essay and one-act play. Reading will be encouraged as 
sources of ideas for expression. Techniques, insofar as they might 
assist the student in expressing himself artistically, will be studied. 

Major Kmphasisi 

Rather than teaching the student how to write, the emphasis will 
be on teaching the student how to teach himself to write. 

Objectives: 

1. Provide an outlet for the individual who has something to say 
and desires to say it creatively. 

2. To encourage the student to master certain writing techniques 
which might aid him in writing effectively and artistically. 

3. To foster the reading of all types of literary expression, not 
only as sources for ideas, but as models of literary expression. 

4. To develop within the student a greater sensitivity to his 
surroundings. 

5. To establish criteria by which the student can more objectively 
evaluate the work done by himself and his peers. 

6. To encourage an interest in revision as a integral part of the 
writing process. 
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PHOTOJOURNALISM 



Photojournalism is a new field in which a student learns to express 
himself through the medium of a picture. When used properly, the camera 
is an important tool for communication. It influences and shapes today's 
student continually. Students will take pictures to fulfill specific 
assignments in newspaper and magazine writing. 

Objectives! 

1. To encourage an awareness of people and places through the lens 
of a camera. 

2. To improve composition through writing captions, Journalistic 
stories, and essays. 

3. To pain experience in speaking by meeting and interviewing people 
to fulfill assignments. 

Materials: 

Kodak, How to Make flood Pictures ; various bulletins from the 
Photographic Society of America and Eastman Kodak} and such films as 
How to Operate a Camera, Kodak. 



INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM 

This course will introduce students to the theory, purposes and 
techniques of Journalism, especially as they apply to the newspaper. 
The class will study the elements of news and the qualities of a 
reporter as well as practice the basic principles of reporting, 
writing, and presenting the news to the public. 

Materials: 

Newspaper, films, sound filmstrips, and books in all areas relevant 
to the study of Journalism will be used. 
Huston, Orville, High School Journalism . 
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GRADING IMPROVEMENT 



An individualized course to help the student build vocabulary skills 
and develop his reading ability by improving speed and under standing. The 
emphasis will be on individual reading improvement rather than a pre- 
determined achievement level. 

Goals? 

To acquire desirable reading behavior at home as well as in school. 
Objectives: 

1* Increase comprehension 25% of raw score of Diagnostic Reading Test* 
2. Increase interest in reading for pleasure. 

3* Increase speed 502 or more and be able to adjust speed according 
to reading purpose. 

Materials: 

E.D.L. Controlled Reader Program, SRA Reading Labs, extensive use of 
paperbacks, Craip Readers and various developmental reading materials available 
in the room. 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
ENTRY LEVEL I 
CATEGORY I 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Name * Date 



Languag e , Previous experience in English: 

Previous education 



Entry Level: -English script 



-Forraal greet ings_ 
-Alphabet 



-Literacy level (SORT) 



LISTCNTNC SKILLS 



CRITGRIOtf ,SCAI,E 



2 7/,, ... .7 ' ^ J— 

1, Short vowel discrimination 
minimal pairs: 90% accuracy 




* 


2, Long vowel discrimination 
minimal pairs t 90% accuracy 






3. Consonant discrimination: 
90% accuracy 






4, Consonant discrimination, 

special difficulties (1-r; s-sh{ 
etc.) s 90% accuracy 






5i Declarative-interrogative 
discrimination by intonation 
(He is going. He is going?) 
90% accuracy 






6, Stress: record-record j present- 
present: 90% accuracy 






7» Vowel (diphthong)diacrimination 

(moan-moons tone-tune): 90% accuracy 






8, JH::l J nguish vouch; irrow consonants: 
100 % accuracy 







LISTENING SKILLS . cont'd 



Morphology (Changes in forms of words) 








1« Distinguish common singular and 
plural forms: 90% accuracy ** 


Present 


date 


Post-tes t | date : 






2. Distinguish present and past tense 

forms of common regular verbs: 90% accuracy 






3, Distinguish present & past tense forms of 
common irregular verbs! 90% accuracy 






4. Subject pronoun recognition: 90% accuracy 




— 








Syntax (Sentence Structure) 


Present 


date 


Post-test, dntift 


1. Survival English: 100% accuracy 






/• woro use oy wora order \SudjOcC) 
verb, object): 80% accuracy 






interrogative word orders 
90% accuracy 






Vocabulary 


Present 


date 


Post-to^t. da to 


1. Vocabulary substitution: 
90% accuracy 






/. word associations: yOZ accuracy 






3. 50 word vocabulary 

read aloud; can answer questions: 
90 % accuracy 






4. 500 word vocabulary story, read 
aloud; can answer questions: 
90 % accuracy 







BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Exploring Drama through Improvisation! A Course of Study 
by Valjoan Myers 



SCOPE OF THE COURSE: A study of several modern dramas through 
the medium of improvisation in a ten week elective Language 
Arts class, Lake Orion High School, 1973-74. 

OBJECTIVES: The students will 

1. increase language skills through interaction in 
speaking, writing, and role playing activities. 

2. grow in ability to function as a member of a group. 

3. develop criteria for selecting plays for small group 
study and improvisation. 4 

4# view improvisation as a way of interpreting, 
analyzing, and enjoying a drama rather than as 
an end product for performance. 

5. arrive at the meaning and structure of a play by 
exploring the protagonist! s) . complication, climax, 
and resolution in improvisations. 

6. grow in sensitivity, imagination, and creativity. 

7. grow in their ability to order their own experiences 
and to cope with new situations by toying with new 
social roles in improvisations. 

S. experience the creative process of drama. 



APPROACHES: 

I. Introduce the students to the medium of improvisation by 
asking volunteers to create "scenes" based on their own 
experiences. 

II. Study THE GLASS MENAGERIE by Tennesse Williams as a model. 
Lead the class through the following stages so that subse- • 
quently each small group can select, adapt, and improvise 
autonomously. 

A, Storytelling narrate the events Plot 

chronologically 

B. Public Interview volunteers who Motivating 

role play are questioned force of 
about their values Characters 
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C. Improvisations 



1. Translate the 
character 1 s 
motivating force 
into action focusing 
on parts of the 
play paraphrasing or 
writing original 
dialogue 



groups of 3 or k may prepare 
two or more of the following 

EXPOSITION 

COMPLICATION 

STRUCTURE 

CLIMAX 
DENOUEMENT 



2. Depart from the play 
itself to improvise 
scenes only referred 
to by the playwright 
or to establish a new 
confrontation 

D. Evaluate the experience 

1. Focus on a statement 
of plot that will 
allow each student to 
state the theme in a 
single sentence. 

2. Compare and contrast 
statements. 



NATURE OF 
CHARACTERS 
NATURE OF 
CONFLICT + 
OUTCOME 



INTERPRE- 
TATION 



THEME 



III. Incorporate written language activites as journal entries 
or specific assignments. 

A. Personal responses to the plays, characters, or 
improvisations, or 

B. Character sketches, or 

C. Dialogues, or 

D. A critical analysis after the improvisations, or 

E. A scripted improvisation. (Students in the small 
groups will prepare individual scripts; the group 
may then select or compile a single script for 
presentation.) 
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IV. Involve the students in structuring the course and 
evaluating themselves. 

A. Selecting plays 

B. Formulating groups 
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C. Performing for the class or a wider audience if 
the small groups chose to do so. 

D. Preparing recommended grades for self -evaluation. 



MATERIALS: 

I. Libraries. High school, local, and State of Michigan. 
Group sets available in the classroom: 

THE CRUCIBLE THE BAD SEED MIRACLE WORKER 

CHALK GARDEN PYGMALION RAISIN IN THE SUN 

OUR TOWN DEATH OF A SALESMAN DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 

II. Audio-visuals. Consider recording, video-taping, or 
filming as small group projects. 
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"THE FIASCO" 
An Improvisation by 
Valjoan 




THE SCENE: 

RUBICAM BUSINESS COLLEGE 

Referred to by the "ventriloquist* 
of THE GLASS MENAGERIE, 
Tennessee Williams 

Suggested as an improvisation 
by Willard Welsh 
of Northern Illinois University 

With special credit to 
Southwestern Publishing Co. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY TYPING (196?) 
Pages 25 and 26 



THE "STAGE": 

Square rows in the 
harshly lit classroom. 
Imaginary upright 
typewriters and 
imaginary typing books. 



THE CHARACTERS: 
Laura Wingfield 
Miss Hastings 
several students 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE . 

EDDIE t (Pushing his slightly thiok glasses baok into 
place with a slightly plump hand) 

Did you say type each line twice, Miss Hastings? 

PAM: (The college director's daughter who olings to an 
image of the teacher's helper) 

Three times, Eddie* Can't you read? Right at the 
top of page 25, it says... 

PAULA t (Brightr-eyed) Page 25? But I thought, ,. 

MISS HASTINGS: Glass, please. Everyone stop typing, I'll 
review the directions' again. Begin with the 
conditioning practice. Part A, of Lesson 7 on 
page 25* Type each line three times, Continue 
on to the reinforcement practice. Remember to 
curve the fingers and keep the wrists low. 
After this warm up period, we will do the 
stroking checkup as your first timed writing. 

Begin typing, 

(Miss Hastings slips around the room, checking 
for curved fingers, Laura begins, deeply 
concentrating, but her hands are shaking,) 

(Chanting as she types) "Zoe Clay just packed my 
box with five grown quail," 

(To Laura) Don't you just love that sentence? 



PAULA: 

LAURA j 

PAM: 
GWEN: 



Wh 



y I,,, I guess I do, but I can't,,, typing the 
* is rather, , • 



You just haven't praoticed enough* 

(The quiet, capable one) Try to move the little 
finger without moving your hand or,,. 



HASTINGS: Young Ladies, •••(peering over her glasses) 
PAM: We were just trying to help her* 
HASTINGS: Thank you, but I am the instructor here. 

(Coming to the center. Speaking down at Laura.) 

Now, just what is the problem? 

LAURA: (Shrinking) I just can't seem to reach... the words 
Zoe Clay... 
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HASTINGS: If you had concentrated on learning the techniques 
for each letter as we progressed through the first 
six units, that sentence would offer no difficulty 
Now, begin again. Concentrate. 

(Laura inserts new paper.) 

EDDIE: How many times should we type each line in part two? 

HASTINGS: Since practice makes perfect, perhaps, young man, 
you should practice listening. The instructions 
were to type each line three times. 

PAULA: Miss Hastings, since I've completed both parts. 

could I be excused to see Mr. Johnson so I could 
pay him the rest of my $50 tuition? 

(Para sits up straighter.) 

HASTINGS: My dear girl, secretaries won't be excused for 
personal errands. No one can expect to hold a 
job if personal problems interfere. 

(Paula is undaunted, but Laura reacts. She 
repositions her legs. Her neck muscles tighten. 
She rubs her neck. Besides, her mother has 
already paid her tuition.) 

PAM: Tuition should have been paid last week. 

GWEN: Maybe he'll be in his office after class. 

HASTINGS: Maybe you all need additional practice. Busy 
minds need busy hands. 

(The class accepts the chastisement: typing is 
resumed, but Laura only stares at the machine.) 

Young lady, we're waiting. A typing class is a 
typing group. 

(Laura wills herself to type.) 

EDDIE: Miss Hastings, should we practice the paragraph in 
Part D? 

HASTINGS: Certainly, to prepare for the speed test. 

EDDIE: (Quoting from page 26 as he types) 

"What should come next? If you quit now, you 
can have some skill to use, of course, but if you 
keep on, you can learn to type well; then you 
will have a skill to use and one to be prized." 
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(During Eddie* s recitation. Laura falters again 
in her attempts to type with shaking hands. She 
massages the knot in the baok of her neck, but 
she can't reach the knot in her stomach.) 



HASTINGS: Attention, class. Please stop typing. Triple 



space down. Prepare to begin the speed test. If 
you have conscientiously applied yourself to the 
first six units, you will find that you will be 
able to achieve an average of thirty words a 
minute. After the time writings, we will 
determine gross words a minute, 

(short and choppy enuciation) 

Remember , type with accuracy. Emphasize the 
continuity of stroking. Strike the keys in 
rhythm without' looking up. Ready? 

Begin typing, 

(The sounds emitting from Miss Hastings slap Laura; 
she has no point of focus. The internal quivering 
reaches a peak as she tries, but the keys jam. 
She is jammed. Her hand covers her mouth as 
dizziness and stomach upset engulf her,) 



PAULA j Oh dear, what's the matter? Are you sick? 



(Only Paula and Gwen have jumped up to assist 
Laura out of the room,) 

(Miss Hastings reacts from the front of the room. 
Her first timed writing has been interrupted,) 



EDDIE: Will we begin again, Miss Hastings? 
HASTINGS: Yes, Edward, we will have to begin again. 



GWEN: 



LAURA: 



(Only a slight cry) Oh, 
Paula, come on. Help, 
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"And Boot for a Uat*ttt Affair" 

by Harriet Stolorow S ® T MPlt AVfUlfyfl^ 



one of the greatest a tumbling blocks to objective 
discourse on the subject of student-initiated curricula 
is the notion that its advocates argue for a non- 
structured classroom wherein each student does his thing 
without guidance or planning* The truth is that a 
student-initiated curriculum does require planning, and 
it most certainly requires structure* It also demands 
a teacher's resourcefulness, imagination, flexibility 
and dedication to the premise that every student wants 
to learn something* By "something" I do not mean 
"anything," for I believe sincerely that students not 
only know what they want to learn, they also know what 
they need to learn* Regardless of media that deliver 
packaged information via sound and picture, the student 
finds himself operating in a society that charges him 
early on with the responsibility of knowing how to read 
and write* College freshmen are aware — sometimes to 
the point of panic — of what they need to know* 

College freshmen are also aware that reading and 
writing are not something "out there," exercises, very 
often in futility, that one performs in English class 
and nowhere else* Unfortunately , the words "meaning- 
ful" and "relevant" have been misused, abused, and, 
finally, refused on the grounds that they are no more 
than a cover-up for classroom playtime, but, in fact, 
if the student indicates that he wants to read about 
and write about This and That, he has initiated a 
search for knowledge that is important to him* Given 
this information, it is up to the teacher to provide 
reasonable guidelines and the practical containment 
that we call "structure" in order to help the student 
achieve a goal that he himself can measure* 

In all truthfulness I cannot say that my curricu- 
lum is unreservedly student-initiated, but I do make a 
conscious effort toward that end* several attempts 
that culminated in success case about as a result of 
listening, intuition and luck* 

Being responsible to the chairman of the depart- 
ment, the dean, the vice-president in charge of cur- 
riculum and the soon-to-be-unannounced accountability 
man. I feel obliged by the goals-and-objectives state- 
ments of our department to focus on expository writing* 
My original struggle with Rhetoric Is All was disastrous 
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so X quickly switched to a thematic approach. With a far- 
reaching these and free-wheeling methods I manage rather 
decently to get results in rhetoric* 

One successful experience evolved from a unit on 
aggresaiveubehavior. The theme that I had originally 
chosen for the semester was "Man and Society t Tradition, 
Alienation and Change ." Our jumping-off point was the 
section that bore the title in Tjj£ Modern Age , first 
edition, by Leonard Lief and James P. LlghVlHolt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc.). The section included good 
essays (exposition and argument), short stories, drama 
and poetry. We were going along pleasantly enough) the 
students • writing seemed to be improving — fewer lofty 
abstractions, more specific examples, better organisa- 
tion of material. And then, one day, a behavioral sci- 
entist from a nearby university gave a talk at » our col- 
lege under the aegis of the psychology department. The 
dynamic speaker and his fascinating subject, aggressive 
behavior, generated the kind of student response that 
every teacher dreams of. When my classes convened the 
next day and I discovered that the students were still 
discussing the scientist's talk, I impulsively asked 
them if they would be interested in researching a unit 
on aggression. The majority were enthusiastically 
affirmative. (X wish I could say the vote was unani- 
mous, but is it, ever?) A few skeptics growled, "Whafcta 
we hafta do?'* and were less than reassured by my answer, 
"X don't know, we'll have to figure something out." 
The teacher in me won one decision t the unit must cul- 
minate in some kind of research paper. We talked 
about various approaches to the subject: psychological, 
sociological, political, literary, etc. We discussed 
the necessity for each student to narrow the large 
topic to one manageable aspect. Then X turned them 
loose in the library where I. too, spent many hours 
researching aggressive behavior. 

At the end of the first week X suggested that the 
due date for the big paper should be in two more weeks. 
Politely, but adamantly, they insisted that they needed 
three more weeks. We finished the unit at the > end of 
the fifth week. Those were busy weeks. Some students 
preferred working in small groups, others were, loners. 
We made time for small-group discussions, class dis- 
cussions and a review of footnote and bibliography pro- 
cedures. My job was to help them with an outline and 
technical problems. Many of them helped each other, a 
method which I encouraged but did not demand. A small 
number of students did a combined paper (not more than 
three students in each group)* Meanwhile. X found poems, 
stories, and a play to read and talk about in class, 
thereby varying the tempo of research articles and essays. 
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The play was particularly intriguing: Tennessee Williams 1 
Suddenly East Summer (lots of aggression therel). An 
interesting corollary to this project was the students' 
complaint that their research had entailed much serious, 
contemplative and unhappy reading* Couldn't we finish 
the semester on a lighter note? O.K., so we did a unit 
on humor in America, and the big bonus turned out to be 
the discovery that our "best" humor is basically aggres- 
sive I y 

Another fairly successful (and unorthodox) project 
was making a film strip for the librarian to use in her 
freshman orientation library lecture. One day, after her 
film was shown in my classes one wise guy declared that 
it could substitute for anaesthesia. "We could make a 
better one, 11 said another, and the class chorused, "Yeah, 
we could make a better one." So we did. And it was 
better — well, livelier , anyway. We added a corny 
story-line and still managed to include all of the lib- 
rary paraphernalia that was necessary for freshman 
orientation. Unfortunately, the project took nine weeks 
(including three Sundays for rehearsal and shooting film 
in the library from 5:00 p.m. to midnight). Also, the 
student participation was too uneven; some students 
worked very hard while others contributed very little. 
The librarian now uses "our" film strip. She is a 
kind lady. 

The latest project sprang from a unit on awareness. 
We had been using the textbook A Survival Kit , edited by 
the Humanities Team of Mo or par k^Co 1 1 ege ( S an Francisco, 
Canfield Press, 1971). When we finished this excellent 
book I asked the class if thoy felt they had become more 
aware of life around them; were they the "Awakening Man" 
described in the book? A student replied that one thing 
he had become aware of was that when I asked a question 
like that I was getting ready to hit them with a test. 
I answered, "Suppose you were the teacher and you wanted 
to know how much learning has been going on in here. 
How would you conclude this unit?" One statement led to 
another and the concensus was that the best way to illus- 
trate their heightened awareness would be to go into the 
community and, in the form of a project, report what they 
had discovered. 

C>e boy walked for miles along an abandoned rail- 
road track and brought back slides of what his "new" 
eyes had seen: patterns in railroad ties, the underside 
of a viaduct, etc. He also displayed a collection of 
old bottles, license plates and other artifacts that may 
be valuable collectors 1 items. Two students hitchiked 
to Ann Arbor and back and made a log of the conversations 
that took place during the twelve rides they picked up. 
A girl gave an hilarious lecture on body language as a 
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result of her own observations ♦ Another student mounted 
a magnificent photo essay on Jackson's derelicts ♦ Three 
very talented boys put together a media show that included 
slides, two movies going at once and synchronized music 
tapes • Their topic was "What Jacksonians Do in Their 
Leisure Time." As one student succinctly put it, "It was 
a gas#" 

Once, in a literature course the professor said, 
"The teacher can only arrange the rendezvous and hope for 
a lasting affair • " If the teacher really believes that 
students want to learn, if she trusts her students — 
and herself .— enough to make the rendezvous mutually 
pleasurable and mutually educational f there is no reason 
not to hope for a lasting affair* 



SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY IN 
EDUCATION : THE NEED 
FOR HUMANISTIC INPUT 
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Sy«t«nn Technology in Educationt Tht Need tot Hvmanlitlc Input 
by Sum Ipvan 



Last spring, with the threat of having to write behavioral 
objectives for the state Board of Education, our prinoipal en- 
gaged a "Systems and Objectives expert" to spend an in-service 
day with the teachers so that ve would learn to write behavioral 
objectives. My initial reaotion to the whole idea Was fear* 
Fear, that I would not be able to master the fine art of writing 
such objectives* Fear, that perhaps I really didn't have any 
clear goals and objectives to defend my teaching methods with* 
Fear, that If I wrote behavioral objectives I would constantly 
be evaluated by the administration on the basis of them* Fear, 
that I would limit my students in what they would learn by using 
such objectives* I felt threatened as a teacher and as a human 
being* 

During the course of that afternoon we were taught the cor- 
rect form for stating behavioral objectives and we examined 
excellent "models" of them. I grew excited by the whole presen- 
tation* It was as if the "expert" was a coach and we were all 
the team members receiving the pep talk before we set out to play 
the game. I felt challenged} I was ready to play the game and 
wini 

My team, myself and the other three members of our English 
department, sat at a table, game equipment in hand (pencil and 
paper), ready for action* Ready, begin* •• Heady, begin... 
Somehow our team just couldn't get it together* We sat around 
trying to figure a game strategy, but to no avail* We came 
up with some great goals, "out they unfortunately for us turned 
out to be humanlstio goals. An example of one wast "To help 
the student communicate with other human beings*" A beautiful, 
noble goal, but how could it be stated as a behavioral objective 
so that it would be measureable? Our attempts at that became 
increasingly absurd. For example, the following was suggested: 
"If a student is asked a question by another person, he will 
answer that question 9 out of 10 times}" or another: "If in a 
given instance a student is asked to contribute in a class dis- 
cussion he will respond at least 80# of the time*" It was all 
very humorous at first, but as the afternoon progressed we still 
didn't have one behaviorally stated objective. Our team was 
losing and badly at that. The morale became so low that we lost 
a couple of team members* I was discouraged, but the desire 
to fight was still there* 

After a few more futile shots. I called the coach over to 
our table for a time out* 1 explained to him that the morale 
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was low and that we had tried to follow all the game plans, but 
somehow we were failing* He smiled reassuringly at me and 
explained that he understood our problems. 

"Behavioral objectives are very difficult to write," he said, 
"but keep trying and I know you will win." 

"But coach," I insisted shoving our list of goals at him, 
"we have tried but can't seem to get past our goals." 

Brow furrowed, he methodically studied our goals. "Excel- 
lent job," he said, "very well written." 

I beamed, but then remembered the problem at hand. "Thanks 
coach, but how do we state such goals in behavioral terms so 
they will please the athletic director (the State Board of Edu- 
cation)? 

"Yes," he said, "its's a long, trying process that takes 
careful planning ana wording on your part." "Perhaps you could 
confer with another team, the math team over there has done an 
excellent job of stating their objectives and you might get some 
good pointers from them." 

"But coach," I protested, "their goals aren't the same kind 
as ours so how can they help?" 

"Well..., yes, but they do have the form down pat and they're 
winning the game." 

"Coach, are you sure we can measure humanistic goals behavi- 
or ally?" 

"Definitely," he said, "it just takes time and you must 
think and use the forms and models I gave you." 

"Maybe you're right, coach, but could you give us ah example 
of a behavioral objective from our goal?" 

"I certainly can," he said, looking briefly again at our 
goals. Clearing his throat he said, "Well, I must go on now and 
help the other teams before our time is up, but I'll be back." 

"But coach... just one example please, I know we could do 
it if you give us just one example." 

"I'd really like to but there isn't enough time right now, 
but I'll be back later*" 

"Please, coach..." But it was too late, he was gone. He 
never came back and all attempts to gain back his help failed. 
He avoided our team. We hoi been deserted and defeated. 



The preceding episode actually happened and its occurance 
has brought me to my present position of total confusion. In an 
age when systems approaches have become the panacea for impart* 
ing rationality to any human endeavor, it was only natural that 
the field of education should be destined to also reap its "bene- 
fits." Using such jargon as "behavioral objectives," educators 
have grasped systems approach concepts viewing education as a 
system with a definable mission and identifiable goals which can 
be gauged for success against performance standards, much like 
NASA designs a flight to the moon or the Defense Department 
deploys military stategy. Yet education as a system differs in 
many important respects from a moon flight or the logistics of 
an invasion. The mission of education involves intricate hum- 
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anistic relationships with the very essence of human beings, 
attempting to shape consciousness and foster growth and develop- 
ment; an objective, a task, involving complexities reaching the 
very limits of present concepts of tangibility and certainly 
exceeding the state of the art necessary for trips to the moon* 
It is debatable whether systems science and its tool, "behavioral 
objectives," are equal to the task demanded by education at their 
present levels of sophistication. 

It would seem then, that if systems approaches and behavioral 
objectives cause me such disconcertion, I would ignore them and 
hope that someone else would take care of them* But that's the 
point that bothers me most, eventually someone else will take 
care of them and I will have to live with what they decide* That 
fate I fear worse than ray struggle to understand them. If systems 
approaches and behavioral objectives are going to hold me "accoun- 
table," I had better be actively involved when they are formulated 
or I will become another victim of the system. 

It is a very noble gesture on my part* but first I must know 
and at least basically understand what systems approaches and 
behavioral objectives are if I am to have any chance of being 
part of their formulation. 

That poirt brings me back once again to my present position 
of confusion. I have read books and artioles about systems 
approaches and behavioral objectives stating the pros, cons and 
the maybe 1 s. I understand that a systems approach basically 
entails the studying and identifying of all the interacting and 
interdependent elements of a system, such as a school system 
or a curriculum system. I am able also to identify the environ- 
ment in which a system operates, i.e.. the social, political, 
economic, cultural and physical aspects. By means of a flow 
chart (a schematic diagram), I am able to graphically plot what 
I believe to be the present state of my own system in question, 
and how the components, instruction, administration, students, 
board of education, etc., interact with each other.* 

Yet, can an educational system be adequately defined in 
terms of neat little boxes, denoting its various components 
with the forces of interaction and interdependence depicted by 
arrows? Likewise, can the sum total of how and what a student 
learns within a system be predestined by goal statements or mea- 
sured by neat sentences known as behavioral objectives? Based 
upon present experience with systems approaches to education my 
answers to both questions must be njo. However, reviewing the 
theoretical basis for systems approaches reveals that the defici- 
ency may not lie in a systems approach to education, but rather 
in the methods by which it is presently being applied. Due to 

*C. West Churchman in his book, £hjJ Systems Approach, presents a 
nontechnical study of systems approaches and their application to 
business, government and human problems. Churchman briefly des- 
cribes the systems perspective as an attempt to characterize the 
nature of a system in such a way that decision-making can take 
place in a logical and coherent fashion. Furthermore, measures 
can be developed revealing information describing the performance 
of the system. 
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a lack of sophist ication. inadequate technology and pure laziness 
on the part of consultants, a warped view of the potential systems 
approaches hold for education may be emerging. 

But this lack of sophistication is not Justification on my 
part or the part of educators to dismiss the whole idea of systems 
approaches and behavioral objectives. If as educators we plan 
to intelligibly deal with "systems experts" and "behavioral 
objectives experts," we must be informed and understand exactly 
what is involved in such approaches. This becomes even more 
pressing when advocates of such approaches sell the ideas to 
administrators, communities and the taxpayers. To most of them, 
it provides a rt quick remedy" for the failures that are occuring 
in the school systems. Suddenly, the school system can be "vis- 
ualized" the problems can be "seen" and if there is failure on 
the part of students, the teachers can and will be held accoun- 
table. This word I fear will cause great turmoil and even dia- 
ster within the next few years unless we, as educators, unite 
to inform ourselves and other people of our own school system 
about systems approaches and behavioral objectives. In this 
process it will be essential to point out the dehumanization 
that is occuring with the prosent state of such approaches, 
and how such approaches in and of themselves cannot solve the 
current problems that exist without a deeper sensitivity to human 
needs. This process of informing other teachers of inherent 
human traps of the present systems approaches can begin by 
helping them to understand what systems approaches, including 
behavioral objectives, mean to us as educators and humfrn beings, 
we can talk about how and if people can fit into a systems 
approach. In short, we should involve people. This can be 
pursued in the teachers' lounge, in hallways, in education 
association meetings, in departmental meetings or anywhere you 
can talk to another teacher. It sounds a bit evangelistic, but 
the process must start somewhere if we are to inform and educate 
ourselves for the future demands that systems approaches will 
warrant. 

Stopping at this point though would prove as diasterous as 
dismissing the whole systems approach and behavioral objectives 
without being informed about them. It is easy to criticize, 
find fault and tear down, but it is extremely difficult to offer 
alternative methods or answers for dealing with the present 
problems that really do exist. This is where our responsibility 
as educators really begins. If we are to fight the accountability 
battle and have a chance of winning, we must play the game in 
their terms. This does not mean that we should wave the white 
flag and surrender to their narrow concept of systems approaches. 
Rather , we must use systems thinking to beat them at their own 
game. 

The real chance to promote humanism in our school systems 
begins here. If we as teachers are to be held accountable for 
the failures or successes of the students in our systems then 
we must have the opportunity to be active participants in policy 
formation, curriculum planning and identification of school system's 
objectives. If not, then we cannot be held accountable for 
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programs and objectives of which we had no part in formulating, 
Likewise, if students will be measured against the success or 
failure of formulated policies and objectives then they too must 
have a hand in the formulation of policies and objectives* Fur- 
ther) since the community has a vested interest in the school 
system, both monetarily and through their own children, then they 
also must be active in the formulation of policies and objectives 
for that system. 

Obviously, the answer to our present accountability battle 
does not lie in the dismissing of systems approaches and behavioral 
objectives, nor in fact does it lie in jumping on the band wagon 
in blind support of such approaches* True adherence to a systems 
approach to education dictates that accountability does not lie 
exclusively with teachers for they are but one component of the 
total system and have responsibility for only part of the system's 
performance. Accordingly, future success lies in the identification 
of present systems in which we operate and the careful examina- 
tion of the system as a whole to determine whether it is capable 
of dealing with present problematic conditions* I am confident 
that such examination will reveal that the whole system is not 
merely the sum total of all its parts or components* The changes 
that will make the difference in our future as educators do not 
simply involve changing or altering a part here and there, but 
rather a systema tic approach to changing the whole system as 
it presently exists, making it less mechanical and more human- 
istically oriented by involving the real humans that are inter- 
acting and interdependent within the system. If we are to 
prevent the years 198k and 2001 from being devesting for all 
people concerned with education, the time is now to be active 
reformers and advocates of humanistic systems approaches to the 
educational dilemmas at hand. 
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SYSTEMS , SYSTEMS APPROACHES 
AND 

THEIR EFFECT ON EDUCATORS 



Amstein, George E. "Schoolmen* Son't Boggle at the Systems 
Concept— You've Probably Been Using It by a Different Name," 
Nation's Schools 80 (October, 196?), pp. 76-77. 

Arnstein identifies the two phases of systems approaches: 1) 
systems analysis which includes the stating of the problem, 
the searching for and determining of the cost of alternative 
solutions and the determining of the advantages and disadvantages 
of each solution*, and, 2) systems approaches involve the imple- 
menting of the agreed-upon solution. According to Amstein. 
systems approaches allocate resources and values according to 
an overall plan, they favor the administration and place a pre- 
mium on planning at the expense of awareness. 

Churchman, C. West, The S ystems Approach . Dell Publishing Co., 
Inc., New York, 19o8TT2H3 pages) 

C . West Churchman in his book presents a nontechanical study of 
systems approaches and their application to business, govern- 
ment and schools. Churchman briefly describes the systems per^ 
spective as an attempt to characterize the nature of a system 
in such a way that decision-making can take place in a logical 
and coherent fashion. Furthermore, measures can be developed 
revealing information describing the performance of the system* 
He readily admits, however, that systems approaches have a 
long way to go in helping human problems. 

Ouba, Egon 0*. "The Failure of Educational Evaluation," Educa - 
tional Technology 9, (May, 1969), pp. 29-38. 

In this article, Guba brings out the failures that are present 
In our current mode of evaluation in systems approaches. He 
criticizes the over-emphasis placed on developing objectives 
and the absurdities that result from insisting that they be 
stated and measured behaviorally. 

Hoetker. James, Systems, Systems Approaches, the Teacher, 
National Council of Teachers Of English, Urbana, UTinois, 
1972. ($** pages) 

This book explains systems and systems approaches in education 
in very simple, easily understood terminology. As educators 
we will have to be aware of systems approaches, especially 
when it comes to the accountability battle. It helps you to 
identify the components of your own school system which are 
at work in determining your future as educators. 
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Husmann, Fred, "Learning Systems and the Teaching of English* 
Mechanizing or Humanizing?" The. National Elementary Principal 
m-9, (February, 1970), pp. 18-227 

Husmann purports that "English as it is now taught should be 
abolished." and that "systems approaches as they are now conceived 
will not improve the teaching of English*" He vies for the 
humanistic systems approach to teaching and offers some ways 
to begin the humanization process* 

M ?}? n ! y £ H ?P ry M B :j AQ90ipW»te J&2 Teaching of EngJJjsJfc, 
edited by the National Council of Teachers of English, Urbana, 
Illinois, 1972. U6*f pages) 

This book is a collection of essays written by various educators 
of English about objectives, systems approaches and accounta- 
bility in the teaching of English. Of particular interest are 
the essays written by Forehand, who focuses on the evaluation 
process involved in curriculum development; Morreau, who airs 
the misconceptions surrounding behavioral objectives and institutes 
procedure for teacher application of behavioral objectives! 
Seybold, who presents "performance objectives" as a substitute 
for behavioral objectives and "shows" how these can work toward 
the advantage of teacher and student: and Squire, who examines 
the question plaguing most "humanistic teachers" : What are the • 
humanistic goals in teaching English? He trys to objectively 
examine behavioral objectives in an attempt to utilize the basic 
concepts in formulating humanistic goals in English. 

Parsegian, V. L. , This Cybernetic World ££ Men » Machin es and 
Earth Systems . Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, New York, 
19/3. pages) 

V. L. Parsegian introduces cybernetics ( a form of systems 
approach) by giving an historical context which dates such 
approaches back to Plato. Of particular interest to educators 
are: chapter 2, which explains systems, their structure, func- 
tion, interrelationships and open vs. closed systems; chapter 8, 
which brings systems approaches, perception and learning together 
and in the process shows their interrelationships and effects 
upon eaCh other; and Chapter 11, which shows how cybernetics 
(systems approaches) can and are being applied to sociocultural 
relationships in order to identify the real challenges that face 
all people, and especially educators, in the future. 
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Human it tic Approaches to Motivating Reading and Media Study in 
the Junior High School 

by Myrtle W. Turner ^ - 
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Title; "Humanistio Approaches to Motivating Reading and Media Study 
y in the Junior High Sohool" 

PART I - Approaohes for the Def ioient and Reluotant Reader 
A* Introduction 

B # Theoretioal Justification for These Approaohee 
C# What I Can Do in My Present Program 

PART II Approaches for the Fluent Reader 
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B. Annotated Bibliography - Baokground for Developing More 
Effective and Creative Approaches to Literature & Media 

G. Classroom Application 

PART III - Evaluation 
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Editor 1 8 Note - Myrtle Turner's project also included an extensive 

appendix of materials , games, sources, forms, reports, 
and activities that was truly impressive and which dra- 
matized much of what is here. Regrettably, space limi- 
tations and graphic problems prevented its reproduction. 
I urge those Interested In this project to communicate 
with her i1h*<lly *h«ui lh* pobafbl J 1 1 y of i»n»:ui fug 
mam;')?* of t hi* Mil or I* I . 
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'ART 1 - Approaches for the Deficient and Reluotant Reader 
A# Introduction 

Part of the frustration in our classrooms today exists because cur kids 
donK know what they are or are going to be, and they are bugging their 
teachers to help them find out# One way we oan help them achieve this self- 
awareness is to teach them to read literature which will help them find out 
who they are and what they must do to fit into the scoiety in which they 
must live* What we've done so far is approach this task as if it has no re- 
tion to life* If students can attaoh their reading to some experiences they 
have already had, they can tie it in* Hardhaugh states that the child must 
learn to react to the orthography , and ideally the subject matter he is asked 
to read about should touch something within his exptvienoe or be relevant to 
that experience in some way# Given these conditions, he will find the task 
of reading to be a meaningful one* Because of the vast differences among our 
students on the basis of subculture and other faotors, we are going to have 
to have more individualized instruction to satisfy individual differences 
and systems* This project is an attempt, on my part, to learn how to indi- 
vidualize instruction more effectively and set up techniques and reading that 
will be relevant for both the defioient or reluotant and the fluent reader* 

B* Theoretical Justification for These Approaches 

Psycholinguist io techniques show that the type of information a child re- 
quires is not best represented in the form of stereotyped classroom or text- 
book rules and exerciser* Rather a child learning to read seems to need the 
opportunity to examine a large sample of language, to generate hypotheses 
about the regularities underlying it, and to test and modify these hypotheses 
on the basis of feedbaok that is appropriate to the unspoken rules that he 
happens to be testing* He needs written language that is both interesting 
and comprehensible, and teachers who understand language-learning and who ap- 
preciate his competence as a language-learner* 

Linguistic analysis shows that language has two levels - a surface struct- 
ure, sounds or written representation of language - and a deep structure, 
meaning* As the reader strives to recreate the message, he utilizes hie ex- 
periential conceptual background to create a meaning oontext* If the reader 
laoke relevant knowledge, he cannot supply this semantic oomponent and can- 
not read* Therefore the teacher has the monumental task of selecting class- 
room experiences for their utility in meeting real life needs and interests 
. of students* The teacher is the key to the process as builder of programs* 
It* , .provider of time to read, initiator of activities, and the sparkplug who 
'** ' shows Children his own enthusiasm for literature as a joyous and rewarding 
form of experience* 

0*. What I Can Do within My Present Program 

. \. h u ; : ■ 

J v i% m&w kiscue inventor** 

Uhe major purpose of the RMI is to analyze the oral reading of individ- 
ual students in order to plan a specific reading program for each one, or 
for* a group who reveal similar patterns* Using the results from the Read- 
er Profile, the teacher presents strategy lessons on a "needs" basis and 
then aide the student in making direct application to natural reading sit- 
uation^ The prooedure for gathering the necessary information is given in 
■ " • v detail 4n' Reading Mlsoue Inventory! Iknual Procedure for Diagnosis and 
4 Evaluation by Yetta Goodman and Carolyn Rirke* 
1 , ; 
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The theoretical basis for this approaoh is that all the responses to the 
graphic display are oaused and are not aooidental or oaprioious* Xn every 
aot of reading the reader draws on the crura total of prior experience and 
learning* oomparing the ways these misoues differ from the expeoted re- 
sponses we get dircot insight into how the reading prooess is functioning in 
a particular reader at a particular time* The phenomena to be dealt with will 
he oalled misoues , rather than errors, to avoid the implication that good gcod 
reading does not inolude misoues* 

Learning to read is a oomplex and delicate task in wbioh the ohild must look 
for the knowledge and skills that he needs only in the process of reading* 
Therefore f the only way to facilitate their learning to read is to make read- 
ing easy for them* This means continuously making oritioal and insightful de- 
cisions - not fcroing a ohild to read for words when he is, or should be read- 
ing for meaning} not foroing him to slow down when he should speed up) not re- 
quiring caution when he should be taking ohanoesf not worrying about speeoh 
(suoh as dialect) when the topio is reading} not disoouraging errors when the 
child must test his hypotheses in order to learn* Learning to read is a prob- 
lem for the child to solve* The motivation and direotion of learning to read 
can only come from the ohild* 

2* NEWSPAPER READINGS 

Looal newspaper is better if a ohoioe has to be made* The following are pos- 
sible activities: 

a* Paragraph summary of lead story on front page 

b* Letter responding to a controversy in "Letters to the Editor" column 
o* Questions asked about a number of brief artioles in Sports pages (Puzzle 
oould be used also*) 
3* MAGAZINE READING I 

The following are kinds of magazines Jr* High readers like i 

a* Car & soientlf iot Hot Rc fl* M^tor Trend * Po pular Soienoe « Popular tteohaniog 
b* Sports t Field, and Streap * Outdoor Life * Sports , Illustrated 
o* Pioturet Look, Ebony • ttfroi \y« Jr * 
d* News: Jet * Newsweek * Tift ^ 

e* Digest! Negro Digest * Reader's DlaoerU Solenoe Digest 
f* Teenaget Teen t Seventeen* In 
g* Hornet Good Housekeeping Hair^Do 

h* Prose i Amerloan History Illustrated * Saturday Evening Post 
The magazine reading can be responded to through oral reports, essays* poetry 
writing, and group discussions* 

4* PAPERBACK READING! 

Twelve interest categories revealed in the analysis of the Reading List of 
1 > OOP Paperbaok Books ( Hooked on Books « pp. 148-173) can be used to give guid- 
ance to students in selection of bocks I 

a* Adventure or aot ions science fiotion t more earthly adventure t spy & detective 

and war stories 

b* Nature and animals 

o* History i biography A autobiography Wkmmum 

d* toetx/i music BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

■ e* Sex 

f * Explanatory & self-improvement 

g* Social action (largely books by or about Negroes) 

h* Humor 

i * Suspense and horror 
j* Cartoon 

k* OirlS 
1* Hogbdoke 
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T6oh4qu6a i ! ; f ; *V> 

a* Journal writing - Write in a spiral notebook ihl lait 10 MiMrttl 6f \U NHeia 
Quantity of production ie the oriterion for judging trritlHf ttlth itU H^iHi 
minimum of 2 pages a week to be turned in Thursday sad rtUunMM tHAlf* tl* 
teaoher glances over material, neither carefully nor rrinlU^j Thl ItilsM 
oopies from newspaper, magazine, or book if he oanH thlftfc of aiythtf* te tip * 
Some fill journals with thoughts and happening* of everyday lift* Din tg+ofcor 
oan suggest books for students to read that will help thorn solve see* pMblee* 
reported in the! journal* ^ , 

b. The Reading List of 1.000 Paperbarif Book f oan be duplicated and die^fiWted* 
c# An Informal Reading Interest Survey oan be given (Maple in l|ipeMts) U de 
termine favorite books and enable students to develop their mm lists* 

The greatest possible use should be made of newspaper* t eagaelnssi ml p*» 
perbaoks because the most reading these students will mr do will be Shaft 
types of artioles or fioticn. Researoh reveals theee typee at* *pep« et&tttf* 
and using them is bringing part of the student f s world iate th» oUMfMe ' 
Literature selected should have immediate interest and pertidtle* rtttfWMt 
to the student f 8 situation* Pleasure and enthusiast suet be the ftfttt f*Ue 

5# THREE WEEK UNIT: "West Side Story"* • ^'1- 

The study guide ( Hooked on Books , pp* 106*122) oaa be adapted t# %H pit* 
tioular olassroom situation* A paperback set oan be requeeted fren the oifHe* 
ulum coordinator, and the teaoher oan create a temporary o l ass r se* 11 W —y ef 
books dealing centrally with concerns of "West Side Story*" Me devioe leere 
effectively oreates willing readers than one good bsok with other* like it 4 
ily available* , , 

6. NEWS BULLETIN BOARDS 

Students can be asked to contribute interesting iteae ttm Ttifitinr mi 
paper reading/ suoh as announcements of up-coming TV or merle attr»?ti4ft* Nl*ted 
to olassworkj oritioal reviews of books, plays* ft progress, er their et* wit* 

ing or other projects. Extra oredit oan be given* n 
7* WORD GAMES I 

Students oan review difficult words encountered in readiag mi writing* Ifcey 
can make their own puzzles and oreate other using nnb>1ipees iisllitl la 

Appendix* Teaoher can develop these materials alee* 

8. RESOURCE PACKS s 

Because this technique revolves around a central theM or later* at, the tisshiT 
assesses the partioular class situation before developaeat beglas* Umas Sel*» 
tions" instead of "Black Bcperienoe" might be isore relevant far $T* WL+ students 
who are not mature enough to grapple with some ef the i s sue s invelvet* A inter- 
est pack on "Oneself "(cover illustrated with picture of eye) on inoltde the sot 
at Take any of the essays , poems t books, short stories slid illustrate Ml m$ m* 

dium you choose ~ uollage t painting, sculpture t oral readlng f Must** phete* 

graphs t film, or use your imagination* 
bt Make a collage about yourself depicting who you are in any way yo* desire* 
c« Compose a poem, song, verse , story about yourself* 

d# If you can get access to a camera or a movie casters, take pictures or ft la a 
series entitled tf Me t " "Myself|" or any title you desire ott this theae* 

9# STOOT OF TELEVISION DRAMA t 

The family show would be a natural at art ing point for this stady ft Itheegh 
any of TV*s genres will do as well depending on the particular oleae sltastie** 
If the family show is used/ the teaoher re<iuiree the students te leek at twe er 
three popular programs/ suoh as "The Walt one," "Sandford A Set** "n* 



Banoh." Eaoh oonroittee can be assigned this set of questions* 



a. In what ways are mentors of the family depleted? 

b. What is their eoonomio status? 

o# What are the family's cultural identifioations? 
d* What kinds of problems confront the family? 

e« What explioit values are preaohed? BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

10* LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH t 

Have student tell you (the teaoher) something that happened to him (movie, 
TV show, story he knows) from beginning to end* Tape it and then write it 
using the student's words and syntax with normal spelling* Have student read 
it baok to you like something you do mlscue analysis with* His getting essen- 
tial meaning is the main goal* You can move from this quickly to extend him 
to other kinds of things you want him to read* 

Some of -the advantages of the language experience approach are students make 
better mUcues, you can get some complex language out of students, it builds 

confidence in the student to taokle the more oomplex text, students learn htaft 
to tell stories and to use oral language more effectively, and it inoreases 
eelf-oonoept being an extension of the ego into print* Possible activities are* 

a* Let students illustrate what you We written and bind and keep as a book for 

themselves or others to read* 
b# Move from your writing stories to them writing them down* 
o* Using Gestalt method let the class make a story and give individual copies 

to everybody in the olass* 
d* Ask the student to revise and fix the story up to sound like print* 
e* Let students construct a play from what you've written from their dictation* 
f* Let them do KKI*s on each other to discover how they read* 

11. CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 

The teacher brings Children^ Literature materials into the olassroos «nd 
makes story come alive through his oral manipulation of language in regard to 
visual images in the book* The Jr. High teaoher can use a good reader to per- 
form this task* 

12* APPROACHES FOR INDIVIDUALIZING LEARNING FROM OTHER TEACHERS 

Other teachers report success they have had in individualising the learning 
of reading in artioles in the English Journal numbered as follows in the Bib- 
liography under Teaoher References t %% \% 1 A 14* 
13. ♦'King Pu" and "Sandford" - AIDS IN READING t 

Children watch a videotaped television show on a olosed circuit set while 
following the written script of the program. The technique is still exper- 
imental with 900 inner-oity publio school students in Philadelphia, but 20 
other inneavoity schools will inaugurate it in their olassrooms next year* 
Preliminary testing and observation indicate that the program is highly ef- 
fective* Children not only show "high motivation" to read but are showing 
interest in writing and some have asked to be admitted to typing olasses so 
they oan write their own scripts. "Children will read what they enjoy read- 
ing." 

PART II - Approaches for the Fluent Reader 
A. Introduction 

The ultimate goal in this projeot is to teach the student to read so that he 
can read literature. In the English Journal (May, 1973), Beverly Haley, in her 
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artiole, "Who - Oh, Who in the Universe Am I?" states, teachers must acquaint 
themselves with a vast number and variety of writings^ Considering the diver- 
sity of today's students and the teacher's volume of tasks and brevity of time, 
he must oonsider oertain faotors to be able to assume the responsibility of 
the magnitude inherent in the task of helping a student identify himself through 
literature." First, gear ohoioes around a general mood or atmosphere sensed 
among student body or particular class during any given year - apathetio f 
rebellious, bitter, indifferent , antagonistic , diereepeotful, exoited about 
life, eager* Within that general mood or tone is the entire gamut of unique 
individual attitudes - eaoh aooording to his own background of experience and 
his own interests, skills, talents, and personality* Seoondly, there is a 
wealth of materials of olassio and recent variety* It helps to have a cooper- 
ative administration and luorative budget, but even with a minimum in this area* 
it is possible to be selective with materials available and to use supplemental? 
things within our reach suoh as films, maps, talented people in the community, 
etc* Third, the prime responsibility rests with the teacher - to provide erw 
thusiasm, resourcefulness, and oreativity along with a broad range of litera- 
ture* We may not always know preoisely the right moment for any particular 
student's need* Much is left to chance, but we can try to be peroeptive - to 
be 1 tuned in* to what students say and have at our fingertips choices of lit- 
erature with which students may identify* 

B* Annotated Bibliography - Baokground for Developing More Bffeotivs & Creative Ap- 
proaches to Literature and Media Study 

1* Boutwell, William D* Using Mass Media in the Schools . Applet on-Oentury-Orofts, 
New York, 1962s A publication prepared by NCT>, which also has monthly mag- 
azine, Studies in Mass Media , whioh supplies teaching guides to significant 
films, television features, and other offerings in media* Parts III & IV give 
practical olassrocm application* tfeoause of its complexity, you can't teach 
all of masB medial you have to deoiio to experiment because there are no texts 
and almost no curriculum guides ( much of what you already know, such as plot 
structure and oharaoterization, can be taught about media* 

2. Carlsen, Robert 0., Books and the Teenage Reader . Harper ft Row, New York, 1971 * 
An annotated bibliography of teenage books that are grouped into oategories 
based on the interests and problems of the modern teenager between ages 11 A 
14 in grades 5-8 or 9* The problem of teaoher or parent in guiding reading is 
knowing the adolescent stages, being right with suggestions when one stage is 
ending and another about to begin, and knowing that eaoh stage is a rung on a 
ladder of reading maturity* Detailed plot is given for nine novels. If the 
adolescent doesn't like or understand a classic, do not force him to read it* 
One grows slowly toward an enjoyment of the olassios* The author names olassice 
that have appeal for adolescents at various steps in their reading maturation* 

3* Dixon, John, Orowth through English > Oxford University Press, 1967s A report 
of the Darmouth Seminar in which English is defined Iby a description of the 
activities we engage in through language - talk & dramaj writing A reading* A 
theme or aspeot of human experience unifies varied classroom activities* When 
skill becomes an end in itself, English loses contaot with the humanities* 
Talk enters into the whole range of human interaction and drama builds from 
that interaction images of human existence. Writing assignments without back- 
ground of discussion and shared experience are unlikely to elioit much response* 
Much depends on the quality of interaction in which writing is rooted* Per- 
sonal experience is the vital core of English work* Involvement in the expei>- 
ience will draw students into writing* 

4, DeNitto, Dennis, ed», Media for Our Tlffi£ « Holt, Rinehart A Winston, New York, 
1971 : An indictment that young people today do not apprehend and judge the 
world around them primarily by means of print. Images, sounds, and happenings 
of the new media are what Uurn on 1 this generation as documented by Marshall 
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MoLuhan* This book will assist the teaoher who wants to harness students 9 
interests in oonstruoting curriculum. The language and the principles of eight 
media are given* literature, film, television, theater, song, painting, sculp- 
ture, and photography* Study of a television or film eoript oan enable one to 
understand and judge a live film or television produotion* 
5* Langdon, Margaret, Let the Children Write , Longman Oroup Limited, London, 19611 
A faotual account of an experiment oonduoted by the author during one term of 
teaohing ohildren(ages 12-16) in a small village sohool* She encouraged the 
ohildren to recolleot an emotional experience and express it briefly, simply t 
and honestly - starting at the beginning and going to the end/ She desoribes 
the stimulus used in eaoh lesson and results obtained, inoluding examples of 
the pupils' work* Expression came as a result of emotion, rather than thought* 
The writing will oome out right if the feeling with it is real, alive, and vital 
to the writer* 

6. Reid, Virginia M*, ed*, Reading Ladders for Human Relations >Sth edition, ACE, 
1972t A guide for books through whioh readers may inte*aot in order to develop 
more positive personal, sohool, and oommunity relationships* It may be used 
teaohers, librarians, parents, sooial workers and others* ooncerned about the 
reading and humanistic growth of youngsters* The books, whioh have relevanoy 
for problems and situations of students, are grouped into four ladders within 
whioh they are arranged by maturity level and then listed alphabetically by 
author* The book has author and title indexes* It oontains lists of useful 
books for teaohers and book review sources* It offers exoellent ways of shar- 
ing books* 

7* Root, Shelton L., Jr*, ed*, Adventuring with Books * seoond edition, NOTE, Cita- 
tion Press, New York, 1 973« Guide for seleoting books for ohildren of presohool 
age through 8th grade* The user is expeoted to apply knowledge and understand- 
ing of individual reader 1 * interests, tastes, purposes, and reading abilities 
to the prooess of book selection* The edition inoludes more than 2,400 entries* 
Most books are of reoent publication* 

8* Summerfield, Geoffrey, Topios in English for the Sooondaxy School , B* T* Basford, 
LTD, London, 1969* A proposal for other teaohers to use the "projeot" method 
whioh oan achieve extraordinary results in the teaohing of English* The projeot 
covers a range of activities, suoh as various forms of reading and writing, which 
are unified by a particular theme* The teaohers responsibility is to arouse a 
sense of the possibilities of a subjeot, and also to oollaborate and guide as 
aotively as may be ncoessary. The teaoher insures aotive use of the imagination 
and an effeotive sense of involvement* A list of topios and plans for developing 
them are suggested* A guide of five categories is given for developing a pro- 
jeot topic* 

9> Whitehead, Prank, The Disappearing Daie « Chatto & Windus, London, 19661 An ac- 
count of the gradual 'disappearance of the authoritarian atmosphere of the class- 
room in seoondary sohools and an awareness of a growing body of English teachers 
who attempt something different in the classroom* They believe that the many as- 
pect s of English should engage children's hearts and sympathies as well as theifr 
minds and thus help them toward maturity* A great deal of unthinking routine 
in English teaohing still exists and too many approaches are moulded by the type 
of examinations we have* 
10» Holt, John, What Do I Do on Monday? New York* Dell Publishing Co*, 1970i Learning 
is a kind of growing, moving, and expanding of the person into the world around him 
The purpose of the book is to have us think about conditions that make growth pos- 
sible and the ways we can help oreate those conditions* "Continuum of Experience" 
means that life and human experience are one whole, and true learning oan only 
take place in this context* We should try to do in sohool as much as possible 
of what people are doing in the world* The less we are bound by some tight rigid 
way things have to be, the more free we are to grow* Innovation begins in the 
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1* MASS MEDIA TECHNIQUES* 
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a* Write a film eoript for a short story that lends itself to suoh a trans-* 
formation* 

b # Co reviews and essays on films seen recently 

o» Rent a film, show it, and then disouss it in the classroom and assign 
subjeots for composition that explore or review or analyze the film as 
an art* 

d* Choose a subject, such as rejeoted love or nature or religion, and sug~ 
gest students bring to class recordings or songs that fit into the cat- 
egory* These songs can be compared to poems oh the subjeot* 

e* Students can write essays on art reproductions selected, especially com- 
paring images of the family* 

f* Students submit photographs of their own on which they write essays* 

2* INNOVATIVE APPROACHES TO LITERAHJREt 




a» '"Poetry Treasure Hunt M t an eocoiting game approach to culminating a poetry 
unit is described by a teacher who had success with it in the article* 
"The Shape's the Thing," by Shirley Auerbaoh* (listed in Bibliography) 

b* "Affeotive Approaches 0 ! Gene and Barbara Stanford discuss effective uses 
of open-ended discussion, improvisation simulations, and simulation 
games in their artiole, ^Affective Approaches to Literature," given in 
Bibliography* 

3* MASS MEDIA UNITt a unit plan that worked in 9th grade oan be found in Bout- 
well's Using Mass Media in the Sohoola . pp* 125-1 31 • 

4* A PROCESS FOR ASSESSMENT OP SWBENTS* WRITING* 

Dr* Stephen Judy* s article (listed in Bibliography) in the Brmlieh Journal 
describes a seven-step process which the teacher can use in helping the indi- 
vidual student to have a satisfying experience with writing* 

5, WAYS TO SUBVERT THE GRADING SYSTDtf 

Holt in What Do I Do on Monday? suggests that if you must grade, grade 
as seldom as possible, as privately as possible, and as easily as possible* 
Give grade from oross-seotion of best work* 

PART III - Evaluation 

The reading program whioh is based on the learner's experience, interests, 
and concerns should refleot goals of a sooiety whioh values creativity and 
divergent thinking* Experiences planned for these students have been suo- 
oessful if they have moved them from where they are in the direction of 
greater understanding and oontrol of themselves and the world in whioh they 
live* Bocks are merely a vehiole to foster dialogue \ what the students do 
with or their productive use of ideas and perceptions gained from discuss- 
ing books is the most important aspeot of a reading program* How the students 
will use their new knowledge and awareness of media is beyond evaluation at 
this point, but the teacher can feel enoouraged if students are starting to 
think about the ethics and responsibilities involved in a world dominated by 
mass modi a* 

PART IV - Bibliography 

At TEACHER REFERENCES 

Auerbaoh, Shirley f "The Shape's the Thing," English Journal . 62 (April, 1973) 



Baratss, Joan C # , & Roger W* Shuy, Teaohing Blaok Children to Read * Washington! 
D#0#, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1969* 

Bloomfield, Leonard & Clarenoe Bamhart, Let je Readt A Linguistic Approaofr i Detroit, 
Wayne State University Press, 1962* 

Daigon, Arthur, Wr jL te Oii i New York t Haroourt t Braoe, Jovanovioh, Ino M 1972# 

Dunning, Stephen, Teaching Literature to Adolescents ■ Soott, Foresman & Co«, Glen- 
view, Ill # , 1966# 

English Curriculum in the Seoondary School, NASSP Bulletin » 1967# 

Fader, Daniel & Elton McNeil, Hooked on Books , Berkley Medallion Books, 1968# 

Pan , Teaoher»s Manual, Fun Publishing Company, Indianapolis, Ind« 

Ooodman, Yetta M« A Carolyn L # Burke, Reading Mis cue Inventory , New Yorkt The 
Maomillan Co., 1972# 

Goodman f Yetta, 'Using Children's Miscues for Teaching Reading Strategies," Read - 
ing Teacher ■ 24(February,1970), 455-459# 

Ounn, M# Agnella, et al«, "Creative Approaches to Teaching of English," Journal of 
Eduoation. 1964* 

Haley, Beverly, "Who-Oh, Who-In the Universe Am I?" English Journal , 62{May,1973)f 
795-799# 

Hannam, Charles, Pat Smyth & Norman Stephenson, Young Teachers and Reluotant Learners » 
Penguin, 197U b 

Judy, Stephen N», "Writing for the Here and Now: An Approaoh to Assessing Student 
Writing," English Journal , 62( January, 1973), 69-79* 

King, Wayne, "King Fu and Sandford Praieed as Aids in Teaohlng Reading," Jjie Ngg 
York Times , Sunday , June 24, 1973* 

Lee, Dorris M. & R f V # Allen, Learning to Read Through Experienc e. New Yorkt 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 19<>3« 

Lyons, Charles F#, "The Personal Approaoh Is Best," English Journal » 62(April,1973), 
613-^6141 

Maororie, Ken, Upt aught * Hayden Book Co*, Ino # , New York, 1970# 

Muller, Herbert, The Uses of English . Holt, Rineharti & Winston, 1 967 • 

Page, James A #f "Blaok Literature," Snglish Journal > 62(May,1973)i 709-716* 

Poatman, Nell A Charles Weingartner, Teaohlng as a Subversive AotivitY . New Yorkt 
Dell Publishing Co., 1969# 

Reeves, Ruth, oh*. Ideas for Teaohlng English I Suoooseful Praotloes In the Junior 
High School t National Counoil of the Teaohers of English, 1966 # 

Stalker* James C M "Reading Is Nonlinear," Michigan State University 

Stanford, Oene & Barbara Stanford, "Affective Approaches to Literature," English 
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Searlee, John R M "Seleoted Filmstrips A Recordings for English Clasuroom," Eng- 
lish Journal . 62(January, 1973) t 109# 

Smlth f Frank, PsyoholinguistioB apd Readin g i Holt f Rlnehart 9 A Winston, Ino#, New 
York, 1973* 

Teplitsky, Alan, "Simulation: Individualizing in Context," English Journal , 62 
(Hay, 1973) f 800*806. 

Wardhaugh, Ronald, Reading* A Linguistlo Perspective Karoourt, Brace, A World, 
1969. 

Whisler, Nanoy 0#, "Book Reporting Cornea Alive," Journal of Readlpfi . 16(February, 
19735, 383-387. 



B» BOOKS AND MATERIALS FOR STUDENTS 

Basic Reading Skills t For Junior Higft Sohool Use . Chioago, Scott, Foresman A Co M 
1957. 

Beissel, George R., Transforms. Usage, and Oofnposltioft . Ann Arbor Miohigan, Eng- 
lish Servioee, 1970# (2531 Esoh Ave#) 

Brooke, Charlotte, ed#, I (Me) . New York: Holt, Rinehart, A Winston, Ino#, 1971 • 

Clarke, John Henrik, ed# American Negro Short Stories . New Yorki Amerioan Century 
Series, 1967* 

"Double Action," (Poster) f Scholastic Magazines, Ino* 

Dunning, Stephen, Refleotlofts on a Gift of Watermelpn Piokle . New Yorkt Scholas^ 
tic Book Services, Scott Foresman A Co*, 1966* 

Goodraan, Yetta M# A Carolyn L« Burke, Readinj. Misou e Inventory: Readings for Tap- 
ing Procedure for Diagnosis and Evaluation . New York: The Macmillan Co#, 1972* 

Greene, Marvin L # A others, What Vs Happening . Olenview, 111*, Scott Foresman A Co«, 
1969* 

Greene, Marvin L # & Others, Another Eye . Olenview, Ill#, Soott, Foresman, A Co*, 
1971. 

High Interest-Easy Reading for Junior and Senior High Sohool Students . NOTE, Git*** 
tion Press, New York, 1972» (Marian E. White, ed#) 

Judy, Stephen, The Creative Word . New Yorkt Random House, Ino M 1 97 3 • 

Now Age Illustrated Paperb&okg . West Haven, Conn#, Pendulum Press, Inc#, 1973* 

Remedial Reading in the Classroom . Detroit Publio Sohoole, Dept* of Publications, 
Division of Sohool-Community Relations, 1969* 

Stanford, Gene, Vboab 4 . New York: MoGraw Hill, 1971 # 

Summerfield, Geoffrey, yoioes . Chicago: Rand MoNally A Co M 1969* 
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Culturalisatlont A Curriculum Guide fog th* Indoctrination and 
Demonstration of "the Stttllarltles Anona Major Cultures of the 
World * — 4 ■ ~ 

by Edward A, Francis 



OUTLINE 

Proposal t Develope a curriculum guide for the indoctrination and demonstration 

of the aimilaritita between major cultures of the world. 
I, Identification and Adaptation 

A, Identify similarities between major oulturee 

B* Seleot media through which similarities can beat be illuatrated 

0* Aak aohool and village ad»iniatrat6rs to identify favorable timea 

and location* for demonatrationa 
D* Arrange faculty members cooperation and participation 
B* Identify and select students who would support and become involved 
in the projeot 

F. Idnetify and aeleot parenta who would take an active intereetin the projects 
0* Jhploy video tape record! nga to promote interest beyound immediate 
presentation sites, 
II. Information Acquisition 

A. Acquire information from cultural centers 

B. Acquire all possible help from participants of Ehglieh 680 
C # Jetarmine material a present in Birch Run area 

D* Build a working bibliography through consulting the various libraries 

and international centers 
E* Consult as many peraens of international interest as possible 
III* Define parameters of each presentation 

A, Efcch presentation should be as exoitiong as it is informative 

B. Play up food, money and sex to capture 1. Interest 2, participation 
3« a desire for more presentations* 

Q# Direct the pxngrema at the needs of the people* Let involvement and 
information do the changing of the community 

D, Involve looal people whenever possible 

E. Build into programs both long and short range objectives 
IV* Comparison and Evaluation 

A* Compare each presentttion with the merits of intended purpose 
B* Invite community to react to presentations in written and verbal forms 
C« Observe changes in attitudes among participants and observers of 
presentations 

D» Depend more upon community reactions than teacher reactions when 

evaluating presentations 
E* Baaa evaluations on internal objectives of project* Constantly aak 

why did or did not the deaired ooour and how can the presentation be 

altered to bring about the objectives 
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PHILOSOPHY 

In a world of spaoe exploration, the Cold War, and the Uhited Nations, it is 
of paramount importance that oitisene of the future know and understand the people 
of the world and the countries inihioh they live. 

At the olose of World Warll there were approximately 75 oountries in the world. 
Now there are well over 100 f with the expectation that there will be more in the 
future* Therefore, it seems appropriate to give students of all grade levels an 
opportunity to study some countries representative of major cultures. 

At the lower elementary level, an unstructured program within the student's 
scope of experience is desirable. Upper elementary and high school currloulum are 
developed to study these areas in greater depth. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

The general objectives ares 1. To gain an understanding of the geography , 
history, and present role in world affairs of countries and ethnic groups represented 
in the community. 2. To gain an understanding of the cultural heritage of the 
peoples studied. 3.. To reoognim* the likenesses and the differences of the people 
who populate the world. 4. To understand that the United States is a "melting pot" 
of all cultures % 

PROCEDURE 

I. Motivation # 

A. B*riy elementary 

1. Unstruotrued, geared to student's interest, abilities, and experience 
a # Ethnic background 
b« Incidental current events 

B. Later elewentary 

1. Relate to students ancestry, Internets, abilities, and experience 

2* Current events if applicable 

5. Exhibits assembled by teacher and students 

a* Reality 

b. Books 

4. Bulletin Boards 

5. Presentations throutfi the media 

II. Formal study to confirm and refute conoepts 

A. Basic texts (see bibliography) 

B. Supplemental texts( see bibliography) 
1. Locate oountries 

a. Determine topography 

b. Political divisions 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Books— Flotlon 

Creekaore, Raymond, All 'a Elephant . New Yorkt Mecmillan Co., 1949 

Oreekmore, Raymond, Little Fu. New Yorkt Maemlllan Co., 1947 

Franooise, Joanne-Marie At the Fair . New Yorki Charles Soribner"e Sons, 1959 

Franooise, Jeanne-Marie Counts Her Sheep . Now Yorkt Charles Soribner's Sons, 1951 

Garrttt, Helen, Amtolo the Haughty One . Now Yorkt The Viking Press, 1963 

Gidal, Sonia and Tim, Mx Village in Franco . Now Yorkt Pantheon Books, 1965 

Llndgron. Ostrid. The Tomtom , New Yorkt Coward-MoCann, Ino., 1964 

Slobodkin, Louis, Moon Bloasosi and the C odlon Penny . New Yorkt Vanguard Press, 1963 

Slobodkin, Lomia, Yasu and the Stranger . New Yorkt The Mecmillan Co., 1965 

Yaura, Robert. Felipe the Bullfighter . New Yorkt Raroourt, Brace and World, Inc., 
1967 

Yaahima, ffitsu and Jaro, Plenty to tat oh . New Yorkt Viking Press, 1964 
Yaahima, Taro, Ths Village Tree, New Yorkt Viking Preas, 1953 

Text Books and Supplementary Books 

Allen, William D., Afrloa . Grand Rapidoi Ths Fideler Co., 1966 

Carle, Norman, Sorenson, Howarth, Neighbors in, Latin Amerloa and Canada . Sacramento, 
California, State Dept. of Bduoation, 1956 

Clarke, James Mitohell, The People of Mogloo . Saoramento, Californiat California 
State Dept. of Education, 1957 

Creed, Virginia, Lif e in Europe—Franco . Grand Rapids, Michigan, Fideler Co., 1956 

Franeooni, Antonio, See and Say . New Yorkt Baroourt, Brace and Co., 1955 

Geis, Darlene, Let's Travel in England . Chioagot Children' a Preaa, Inc., i960 

Geia, Darlene. Let 'a Travel in France . Chioagot Children's Press, Ino., i960 

Geis, Darlene, Let's Travel In the Soviet Union . Chicago, Children's Press, Ino., 1964 

Goets, Delia, South Amerloa. Grand Rapids, Miohigant The Fideler Co., 1958 

Homer, Exploring the Old World , tfbllett 

Johnson, William Weber and ths Editors of Life, Life World Library Mexloo . New York: 
Timf Ino., 1961 

Kllmenko, Galina, Russia in Plotures . New Yorkt Sterling Publishing Co. Inc., 1966 

Markun, Patrioia M&loney, The first Book of the Panama Canal . New York, New Yorkt 
Franklin Watts, Ino., 1^5® 

Rollins, Francea, Getting to Know Canada, Nov Yorkt Coward-McCann, Ino., 1966 

Ross Patrioia Font, Mexloo , Grand Rapids, Miohigant The Fideler Company, 1966 
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Fggg MATERIAL AVAILABLE TO THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

Nearly every Embassy in Washington D. 0. will send materiel about its oountry. 
Air Pranoe, 683 5th Ave. , New York 22, Mow York 
Argentine Consulate, 105 W. Adams St., Chioago, Illinois 

Australian Natinnal Travsl Association, 550 Post St., San Franoisoo, California, 

94111 

Australian Nsw* and Information Bursau, 636 5th Ave, , Now York, Nov York, 10020 
Austrian State Tourist Dept., 444 Madison Avs., Nov York, Nsw York, 10022 
Austrian Information Ssrvios, 31 East 69th St,, Nsw York, Nsw York, 10021 
Bslglum 

Belgium Tourist Bursau, 720 5th Avs., Nsw York, Nsw York, 10019 

Sabena District and Tiokst Office, 1249 Washington Blvd,, Detroit 26*, Michigan 

Brasilian Government Trade Bureau, 551 . 5th Ave,, New York, New York, 10017 

Coffee, The Story of a Good Neighbor Produot, Fan Aaerioan Coffee Bureau, 
120 Wall St., New York, New York, 10005 

Britain 

British Travel Association, 59 South LaSslle St. , Chicago, Illinois 
California Texas Oil Corporation, 380 Madison Ave., New York, New York, 10017 
Canada 

Canadian Governemnt Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada Passenger Service Center, 
105 W. Adams St., Chioago, Illinois, 60603 

Cuban Tourist Cosmisslon, 610 5th Ave., New York, New York 

Czechoslocakia Travel Bureau, NA PRIKOPE 16, Prague 

Danish National Travel Offioe, 588 5th Ave., New York, New York 10035 

Pinnish National Travel Offioe, 10 E. 40th St., New York, New Y°rk, 10016 

French Governemnt Tourist Offioe, 610 5th Ave., New York, New York, 10020 

German Tourist Information Office, 11 S, La Salle St., Chioago, Illinois, 60603 

Ireland, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chioago, Illinois 

Italian State Tourist Office, 203 N. Miohigen Ave., Chioago, Illinois, 60610 
Mexico 

Aeronones Ae Mexioo, 633 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, California, 90014 
Natural Bubber poster, N, R. Bureau, 1108 16th St. N. W. , Washington 6, 0. C. 
Netherlands Information Servioe, Holland, Michigan 
Offioial Air Guide, 209 W. Jaokson Blvd., Chioago, Illinois, 60606 
Pan Amerioan World Airways System, 26-19 Bridge Plata, N, Long Island City, New York 
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Portugal 

Casa de Portugal, 447 Madison Ave., New York, New York, 10022 
Puerto Rioo 

Economy Development Administration, 666 5th Ave., New York, New York, 10019 

Scandanavlan National World Commission, 650 5th Ave tt New York , New York, 10020 

Swiss National Tourist Office, 10 W. 49th St., New York, New York, 10020 

The Royal Bank of Canada( monthly letter) » Montreal, Canada 

The World Makes an Automobile, Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
New Center Bids. , Detroit 2, Michigan 

Turkish Tourism and Information Offioe 500 5th Ave,, New York, New York, 10036 

Versatility of Macaroni, spaghetti, egg noodles, Rasotti Lithograph Corporation, 
N. Bergin, New Jersey 

Yugoslav Information Center, 816 5th Ave, ♦ New York t New York, 10021 



Sample AcUvltlo* end Prolate for Selected Adolescent Novels 

by Yvonne Glenn BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Th* following is a Hot of eajr.ple activities which nay be ueed as 
presets in an Adolescent Novels oouree along with particular novel a. 

A °k fit JW )PV *- B *i by John ? oale fliahop. A boy enters adolescence and is ayc- 
tlfied by the adult world around him. 

Create a alida amd/or tfM ehew which illuatrataa tha feeling of not 
underetanding things going on around you 

Bring in a collection of articles which have ona or two dtflnlte ueou. 
auggaet eomc of tha ridiowloua ueee aomaona trv* amothar planat may euggaet 
for aach art icla with tha reasons why it would make such suggestions 

Make a tapa of taanagara tailing of thluge thair paranta or othar adulta 
do that aa am to have no rationale* That ia, things adulta do which say 
confuse teens 

♦* V*0* Present a survey to tha claaa in which you have had adulta and 
teens rank order particular situations, for example, "What ia tha wo rat 
thing yovl could find out about your taanagar? 
that he has boon ahoplifting 
_ that ha ia a high achool dropout 
that ha ia promiecuoue 
Mota tha differencee and eimilerltiee in ranking* Do taana »o thinga aa 
adulta do? 

I fitaaUB laamd Your Kin^ by Paul Zlndel* A mala and female high aohool 
etudant drop out of achool and traval in aaarch of eomething meaningful* 

V*C* Dropping out ia eometlmca a "cop out 1 * fo* not making decialonet 
studanta may make a list of "Either-or Forced Choice" i tome to aek other 
atudanta or adulta* An avaluation should ba made aa to how Many paopla 
had a difficult tiaa making a decision* Example et Ara yous Mora of a 
aavar or ependert Mora of a lonar or a grouper? Mora Ilka a ro aa or a 
daiaay? Mora lika summer or winter? 

1M* Tha charaat ara of this noval wandar about mainly because thay 
don't know who thay ara • Studanta may wondar about thia question* but raraly 
hava to answer it in a concrata manner* Tha teaehcr aalaota thraa wiluntcere 
who anawar tha question " Who ara you? * After each ona haa raplyad, tha 
othar atudanta write down tan responses which anawar tha same questions 

Baaad on tha "Who Ara You* technique* hava atudanta prepare an improv- 
isation of how aaeh character in tha noval would hava anawared tha question 
at tha ba ginning and at tha and of tha noval 

Visit the Juvenile Court and talk with tha social workara who work 
with high achool drop out a and runaway a » Aftar tha viait, writa a ca aa 
study on tha noval 1 a charaotare and propoaa aoluticns aa a aocial warkar 
Wight 

Tha Pigman by Paul Zindel* Taana taka advantage of an old man in thair own 
selfishness* 

V«C# Tha characters of Jfc£ Elfitttt failed .to see or understand another 1 a 
position in life* To help teens put themselves in another 1 d place try 
"Who's To Blame"* A story is told in which at least four people have dene 
things unethical (but with reaaoae)* Students must then rank order them 
from moat to least blameless 

Have students visit acme Senior Citiaene and make a chart of the types 
of collections or hobbies they have* students then pool their findings 
and in small groups coma up with reasons they think motivated the old people 
to make their collectione 



Find soma Sonior Citiaaas who hava * asgativa attituda about "today* t 
taaaa." j n groups, or individually, do eoaa oxtra t hinga for thtmt 

lawn or houss work, road to thfm, or Juat visit for a pariod aaoh day, 
Aftar a faw waaks roport on bow attitudaa ohangsd) or if thay did not obanga* 

dieouae why* 

Maka a ohild's book whloh llluetrataa how to ba mora conoids rats of 
othara and way* to battar undaratand paopla diffarant from omrsslvs* 

M&l £flA VJUll & & jZfifttt ^ Ana Haad* A almtasa ysar old pragnats brida and 
a asvantssn yaar old imaatura husband maka up aa uastaftdy aarriaga* 

V»C# Bo Jo and hia wifa aaa* to bo thrown into aa impossibls aituation, 
yat thay did hava altarnativaa to ohooaa from* Knowing wa do hava altarna- 
tlvss of ton halpa in oriaia situations. Hava atudaata brain at or» to ooat up 
with aa many altarnativs* to various aituationa aa thay can* Exaaplsat 
Thinga to do on a wssksnd in thia town* Ways to aara (aava) manay, Ways 
to handla tho ovarly aggraaaivo mala/famala on a data, ata* 

Prapara an improviaatlon diapUying various altarnativaa Bo Jo and hia 
wifa oould hava had aftar balng marriad»for a group of atudanta not familiar 
with tha book* Thia group oaa daoida whloh altamativa asama Mora affootlva 
in tha givan situation* Situations nay rovolva around going out with tha 
<uy»» buying aaw clothss, baiag borsd with nothing to do, otc. 

Intarviaw aavaral paranta of taaaagara on What faalingai baliafa* and 
raspon aas thay wauld havs if thair aon or daughtar bacaaa a Mr* and Mra* 
Bo Jo Jonas* Taka a oansus aa to whathar thay baliava a aoupla who la 
sxpsoting a obild ahould marry* In a follow-up, intarvisw taaaagara on 
quaatioao and oompara raapoaaaa as to ago, aooial and raligious background, 
aad mala/famala masponssa 

Writs a lattar aa Bo Jo or hia wifa would fifty ysara aftar thay 
wsrs marrlad to a tasn boy or girl whish glvss advioa* raf lasts on to marrlaga 
aad thair tsaa yaara, aad projacta thair hopa for futura taaaa 

£fe£ Outsidara by S.B. Hintoa* Tssn gangs, fights, and a asaroh for valuaa* 

v*c. Oattlnf iavolvad la ganga(strsst or aoaial) la vary charaotariatio 
af adolaaoanta* Problama ariaa whan ths individuals of tho gangs atop 
thinking and lot tha group maka daoiaions for tham* Studanta aaad to praotioa 
making daoiaioaa for thsmsslvas whoa thors ia a valuaa confllot* Iatroduos 
to studanta tha idaa of lntornal dialogues wa hava with oursolvss* Should X 
or should* «t I typo things* Studanta ara to tuna in on thair intarnal voioss 
and ohooaa a oonfliot ha ia having in whloh his intarnal voioss hava baan 
oarrying on a dlalogua* Bxamplaj apand moaay on a atsrao or aava it/ 
tall a parant or friand aomathlng important* Each studant ia to writs a 
short dialogua or sorlpt of ths oonvsrsatlon bstwssn his intarnal voioaa 
until ha oomaa to a dafinita oonolusion* Voluntasrs may damoaatrata thair 
akits for olass dlsouaaioa 

V*0« Gangs ara of tan mada up of inaaoura taanagsrs who faal thay havs 
had vsry littla succss*. Concsntratiag on any suocsaass find thinga dons 
wsll (no mattsr how small thay ssam) of ton ahada a now light for tha inssoura* 
Xn small groups hava atudaata aaswar following quaatioaa with a raoordar 
taking aotas* what things do you do wsll? Was thsra a timo whan you showad 
groat couragst Tall about a paak sxparianoa you had* What was tha happiaat 
titoa ia your life? What ara thras thinga you hays dona auccsasfully? 
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Work on waekend* with Big Brother and Big Si*t*r Qroup*. Croat* a 
project and/or report oa tho velu** ••afliot* teenager* hav* which you hav* 
werked with and cose up with boo way* of handling tho oonfliot* 

Cr*at* * list of fun workable activities vhioh o«n fot teens involved in 
soolsl, political, and religion* group* *o that they oro kopt buoy doing 
productive kind* of things 

Sm gjr of 151 by Hernan Raucher. Tho experiences of throo teenage boys in 
their first preetioel onoountoro with sex end s*xuallty» 

V.C» K**p * journal on aal*/feaal* role* including **xaal, •oeial, 
econoalo, and political roloo 

Select oho of tho character* *nd Upo hi* consent o of tho *uaa*r of 
• 42 fail* at tho ogo of AO he i* preparing hie *on for the teen year* 

Vioit tho loom Public H*elth D*pert«*nt to ooo what typo* of preblen* 
oro caused fron toono not knowing enough foots ( or tho oorroot once) 
obout SOX and sexuality 

Proporo • pro sontotion of solutions of toon-soxuol probloao whioh 
will b* informative and imaginative for both studsnts andperenta 

tho Butterfly Revolution by Willi** Butto* A group of toon boys t*ko ever *nd 
oontrol a camp with draetio of foots* 

Make * slid* show or * pioturosontsgo of thing* *nd boliofo which you 
velu* and whioh would dootroy your individuality if takon away or *urpr**s*d. 

Maks • list of valuee whioh tho boy* w*ro eith*r in oonfliot over or 
conplotoly di*r*£«rd*d. Pros thi* Hit make your own *tory which illustrat** 
what happen* wh*n th**« valu** ar* ignored 

Soloot on* particular situation in tho novol and write a poos about 
the thingo you wore feeling when reading it 

Dramatize one of th* •cone* in tb* book or what would occur if ouch 
a take-over happened in your school 

at Oho— n by Chain Potok. A teenager developing and holding to a rellgiott* 
awaroneoe. 

Set up a pan*l dl*ouasion of studsnts and adult a with a moderator on 
the question* thoy have of either religion* b*li*f* or organizations 

Pr*p*re a slid* and Up* show of the variou* eaorement*, song* and 
hynns and artifice* *f th* world* • religion* Btpha*i«* diff*r*ne** and 
eimilariti** 

V.C. K*«p * R*liglou* Piery *nt*ring all aocount*, conversation*, 
now thoughts, old thought* revived concerning religion* awareness 

Make a puMle which 1* cysbolic of any "religious experience" you have 
had. xt say be a walk in the rain, cotton candy at th* fair, sesiag a 
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new born ohild* 
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*• V.C« These items are values olarification teohaiquee taken fro* 
Valuta Clarification, A handbook of practical strategies for teaehars and 
students by Sidney B. Siaon, Lelaad W, Howe, and Howard Kiraohenbaaai 
Hart Publishing Company, 1972 • 

Siailar aotivitias aay ba dons with othsr adeleeoent novels— JJj^llJ 
Song . Bobart MeKeyj fl£ &|fc Allfltr Anonymous j £ flanarato £|£ai, John 
X nowise} and flomso a nd Juliet —West Si^e Arthur Laurente, ed« ara 

examples* 

The main goal of such aotlvitiee is to got students crtating thsir 
own responses, doing their own writing and wxtra reading, and getting them 
into the community to be o erne involved with parents and other adults. 
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by Linda Liebold 



Teacher Suggestions 

A. Produce an atmosphere reflecting the theme - teacher 
and student contributions 

1. Leaves 

2. Acorns 
Pine cones 
Plants/Flowers 

5. Sea-shells „ 
6« Fossils 

7. Posters related to nature v 

8« Picturest with or without text related to nature 

B , Introduce the unit with a Slide Show . .' 

Have the students record any reactions - during the 
presentation - for future discussion, project ideas* etc 
Get the students "in the mood" - thinking, feeling, etc, 
0 . Divide the general theme into sub-theme groups 

1 . Options i Students with similar interests form groups 

S tuden ts may work ind ividually 

2. No specific assignments, but students' are to understand 
that they are responsible for presenting some "project" 
reflecting their response to the unit (with the option 
to contribute it to the overall unit box or keep it for 
themselves) • 

3. Be open to student suggestions for new sub -themes. 

D. Allow students, in small groups, to explore the box and 
select whatever appeals to them for examination* (In the 
meantime discuss student reactions to the film show.) 

E. Allow a "Free Time/Reward"- period or partial period when 
students can choose any activity from the box. 

F. Unit duration is variable - from a "one -shot* day to a 
term unit - depends on class make-up, expressed Interest, 
visible progress, etc. 

0. Plan related activities - student and/or teacher organised 

1. Camping trip 

2. Nature hike 
V Museum visit 
k t 2oo 

5« Planetarium t 

6, Community attractions (gardens, nature research, centers) 
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Present Activity Sheet - explain that students have the 
option of selecting any combination of 3 activities in 
order to fulfill a "point system" contract (also explained 
at this time). 

Discuss "Presentation Days" - students present their project 
responses to the class. 

Be on the watch for relevant TV specials, movies, eto. and 
remind the class of times, dates, etc. 

Show in-class films or play records which reinforoe the theme* 
Invite speakers to address the class 
1. Natural Rosourcos Department 
Florist/Gardner 
Weatherman 

Any interesting personality, expert, etc. available with- 
in or near the community. Check community calendars 
for guest speakers at women's olubs, Elks, PTA, churohes, . 
etc, 
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Student Suggestions 

A. General suggestions - Written Responses 
i , Keep a response journal 

Write an editorial to your town's paper 
Poems 

Short stories - Examples! Pretend you are living in a 

town ruined by the recent floods. Write 
a story for a newspaper describing the 
events, your feelings, thoughts, your 
family's reaction, etc. 
Re-write any story or poem you have read. 
Letters - Examples i Protest to a company or politician. 
Exchange letters with other school students 
describing your town, its ecological situation. 
Newspaper articles - write your own or a response to one 
Slogans - You're in charge of the ecology campaign in 
your town. Think of some, slogans for bumper 
stickers, posters, etc 
Make an ecology magazine or newspaper 
Fantasy writing 

Point of View writing - Pretend you are a tree ... 
Write up interviews 
Write a nature play 

Cut up poems and construct a new one out of the lines 
Write an ecology advertisement for a newspaper or mag. 
Make-up some nature jokes 

Write a review of a nature book, play, movie, etc, 
Record a conversation between a tree and the rain, etc. 
Write a report explaining the process of rer-cycling glass, 
paper, etc. 
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7. 
8. 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

li- 
lt: 

17. 
lfi. 
19. 




B. Croate it or Do it Responses 

2*. Pio turfs with/without text BEST COPlAMUABlE 

Collage 
k t Cartoons 
5» Pioture Album 
6. Mobile 

?. Construct a nature bulletin board 

8, Produce a nature film 

9. Present a slide-show 

10, Make an eoologloal picture of your community, using 

newspaper articles, pictures, your own photographs, etc. 
11 • Tape "Nature" 

Build a terrarium 
Plant a garden 
Make sand or wood candles 
Present a nature song show 
Produce a television show or news report 
w Make your own thematic box 

e a nature game - Password, Jeopardy, Match Game, 
carcygame, Nature bingo 
evisffsaj nature s cab enger hunt 

an efcelogical map of your town (or build one) 
Bring a telescope and/or microscope to olass and examine 
nature\."close up" 
Have a puppet show 

onstruct a pioture, oollage, etc, of your town before 
a1v ecological destruction and af±§r.» 
Mak\a "Helping Nature Hints" list with suggestions on 
how tkfi people of your town (housewives, children, 
bu sine shaken, policemen, etc,) could help to make their 
iwn moreS&$autiful and "natural" 
nature Charades 
Fake^x nature trust walk with a partner 

rideNlnto teams. Blindfold one member of a team at 
e, T^en lot the teams earn points for identifying 
natu?^ artlr&tc&s by touch, taste, smell, etc. 
Tape arKinterv 

ve an etxjlogy debate 
Ha\e a triaxs^c cueing a near-by company of pollution. 
Assign the rolfefikof judge, jury, defendant, prosecutor, etc 
k 31,\UsingN£avel brochures, pamphlets, maps, etc, plan the 

<>st beautiful and Interesting eoologloal summer vacation, 
Maico yourSwn nature book - complete with pictures, 
stofcies, gamfe^ etc. Bind it. 
evisNa an eoolagjc^crossword puzzle, 
u havejust been^appointed the town's Commissioner 
foKEcoltyn.cal Survival. Devise a program for preserving 
natural beauty and wildlife in your community, Make 
\ \ your p!Sms assde tailed and specific as possible - includ- 
g materials, par sonne 1 (and their qualification), 
oposed protects ,^d get, etc. 
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Orlontatlo* 
A* Connotation of 

word 'ilttorttjr* 1 
B* Connotation of •rao** 
O* Spoolal proportion 

of nlnority lit* 

/ 

Aaorioan Indian Lit* 
A* Oral tradition 

1. Myth* 

2, Song* 

$♦ ratio* 



B. Authontio Indian 
Pro** 
U Bl«ok tlk 8000k* 

2. Moaojr* of Ohlof 



Rod Fox 



IndUn fiction 

1. Whoa L— ond* Plo 

2. toafetflg 



tooaFoaj 
Running 



tho Hon Who 



6Y 



od tho Poor 
Hpuiojfeii^t 
Down 



Xnforaol dioeuttiono 
Spoakor- Anthopologl*t 
Slid* ohow of difforont 
r*eo*~ oontra*W and 
ooaporioiono ' 
Por*on*l ot*ay • rotation 
to ainor it ioo 

Lioton to rooordlng* of 
Indian folk taloo* Intorprot 
DUplay Indian *yabol* ond 
ort » Koto ttudonto roproduoo • 
Invootigoto »ign languago. 
DOvloo own *y*bol* • 
Kavo •tudont 1 powwow" v Invito 
grodo oohool chlldron ond 
toll thorn Indian nyth* otO> 

Ro**aroh Indlon hWtory 
porta ining to Blaok Ilk 
Road and dioeuaoiono novol* 
Ola** display of Indian 
tradition* 

Survoy Indian pro** otylo 



Group work on novoli 
Oroativo roaotlon by th* 
group di*playod to tho oW*** 
Panol* on th* charaotorlutlo 
of tho Indian 
Rolo-ploylng of tho oharaotor 
Oontra«t and oonpari*ion of 
tho noroU* oonfllot 
Dramatisation of tho** 
oonfllot* 




toxt, 
rooord, 

•Him 

oat rooo* 



record* 

■ovio'gtfarit^t 





Lbrory 



aowio* 

Aaorioan Indian 
nooopaporo 



aovlo* tho, v 

AajtrUajjMka 

today 

rooord* Buffy St. 
Mario 

ourront porlodlo* 
•poakoro from th* 
Huaan Rolotion* 
dounoll 
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Minority Literature t Topic*, Unit*. Activlti*tu and r Roaourcei 

hv .Twn Murohv 





in. 



American Black 
Literature 
km Essay 

1. ■ Boyhood Days" 
Booker T . Waahingto^ 

2. °the Way It Is" 
Ralph Bllison 

5. "What it Means 
to be an American 11 
James Baldwin 
4. "The Rockpile" 
James Baldwin 



B. Poetry— Authors 

1. Langeton Hughea 

2. Paul Laurence 
Dunbar 

J. James Weldon 

Johnson 
km Countee Cullen 
5. Richard Wright 
6m Gwendolyn Brooki 
7. Dudley Randall 
8m Song writers 
9. Misc. 



Om Black Novelists and 
Dramatists - select- 
ed readings 
1. Nigger 
2m The Contender 

3. A Raisin in the 
Sun 

Choice of the followj- 
ing novels 1 

4. The Learning 
Tree 

Yes 1 Can 



55 
6 a 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 



Native Son 
Coming of Age In 



Missiseipi 
Soledad Brother ! 
Prison Letters 
Invisible Man 
A Different 
Drummer 
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Read and discuss essay* 
Define prejudice. 
Examine individual "built-in* 1 
prejudices via role playing 
or through gams Starpower. 
Examine properties of the? 
essay. 

Write original essay baaed on 
a personal experience* 
Listen to humorous eseasiee— 
Bill Cosby personal narratives 

Expose students to a ride variety 
of Black poetry* Lot them select 
the poems they liked* 
Allow for informal interpretation 
of the poem**. 

Introduce the Black heritage- 
play the African tribal dances 
Bring in the different instrument 
used in thsaa recordings. 
Compare and contrastthe different 
types of Black mueic — the blues , 
jaaz, soul, raotown etc. Let the 
poetry in them speak for iteelf • 
Discuss the unique Black poetry 
Illustrate the poems in The 
Inner City Mother Goooae 
Let students react to personal 
poems in thair journals. 

Read and diacuaa the novels* 
Discuss the experiences of the 
protagonists • 

Research the labels , "black 
militant", "Uncle Tom" etc. 
Discuss the origin of stereotype! 
Trace them throughout the diff- 
erent the novels. 
Survey the different student 
stereotypes — in ade, music, 
newspapers t 

Present a "reader *e theatre" 
of the highlights of the in- 
dividual novttla 

Examine the social cignifcanco 
of the Black novel into the 
flux of American society 
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Text, Ethnic L 
record. Bill 



Cosby 



£t« 



film, The quiet One 
game, Star Power 
Turner, Black American 

Fiction 
Dick Gregory, From the 
Back of the Bus 



A/fro»American Poetry 
Langeton Hughes, 
Selected Poetry 
Hughes, New Negro 
Poets 

Countee Cullen, On 
These I Stand 
Gwendolyn Brooke, 
Selected Poems 
Dunbar, The Complete 



Poems of Paul Laurenoe 
Dunbar 



record, Langeton H Ugh as 

record, African Tribal 
Dances 



film, Black Hlstory t 
Lost, Stolen Or Defrayed 
tape, James Baldwin ! 
Black Man In America 
Novels listed 
book, Blaok Rage 
book, The Black Seventie 



book, The Black 

Novelist 
book, Cultural Racism 
Black art 



IV. 



Foreign Minorities 

Novele- 

A. Babi-Yar 

Tho Painted Bird 
The Fixer 
Exodus 

Anne Franka Diary 



B. 
0. 
D. 
E. 



V. 



0& 



Women In Literature 
A* Novels 

1* Jane Eyre 
The Bell Jar 
The Heart la a \ 
Lonely Hunter 
Anna Karanlm 
Gone With the 
Wind 



2. 

4. 

5. 



6c 
7. 

8. 
9. 



Little Women 
Save Me the 
Waltz 

Three Lives 
I Never Promise* 



You a Rose Gard 



Be 



10 • The Group 
Feminist Literature 
1 # The Female 

Eunuch 
2* The Feminine 

Mystique 
5» The Second Sex 

4. Sisterhood is 
Powerful 
5* Sexual Politics 
6* A Vindication of 



C. 
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the Rights of 
Women 

Poets 
1* Ends ST. Vincen 

Ml Hay 
2* Sylvia Plath 
5* Sara Teasdale 



Research the history sur- 
rounding the discrimination 
peculiar in each novel* 
On a map, pinpoint the groups 

discriminated against in 
each country-- perhaps list 
a novel dealing with that 
conflict 
Investigate current periodicals 
to see if the conflict has 
been resolved « e*g* the Russia i 
Jews, the Catholic Irish, etc * 
Write to the United Nations 
for current material • 
Group report of the novelet 

their impact, significance 
and quality* 



Read and discr s novels* 
Study the mow nation behing 
the women in the novels* 
Survey current media- ads, 
movies, magazines- to see 
how women are presented* 
Compose a visual essay* 
Survey the local business 
community— How many women in 
exuctive positions? WhyT etc. 
Examine textbooks for die- 
criminatory practices* Write 
them* . 

Examine children literature. 

How are roles formed! Write 

the stories over with no sex 

discrimination* 

Invite a biologist in to 

speak about the "limitations 8 
of women* 

Debate the "status* of women* 
Display articles promoting 
"liberated" women who are 

S¥ecuss*w&ether or not women 
writers have helped or hinder^ 
ed their sex* 

Why has women 5 a lib become 
vogue in the seventies? 
Are women poets more emotions 
then men? c ompare and con- 
tra st* 
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Library 

current periodicals 
film, Anne Frank' s 

Diary 
music from Exodus, 
Fiddler on the Roofl 



record, Mario Thomaa 
MS e Magazine and 
other feminist mags 
anthologies of poems 
Soap-operas 
film. The Diary of a 

Mad Housewife 
miec* children lit* 
misc* textbooks 
local community 
Women Liberation 
organizations 
NOW speakers and 
handouts 
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4« Joan Ba #s 

&• Judy Opt lint 

6» Anna Sexton 

7* Sally Dloklnson 



Puerto-Rloan, Mexican 
Literature* novele 
I. Viva Ohicano 
2# West Side Story 



Read and dleouae novelet 
Examine the minority's statue 
ourrently In Aaerioa* 
Study the charaoterUation of 
the minority oharactere for 
stereotypes • 
Compare and contrast the mueloi 
to the novel adaptation* 



aoundtraok, Hef\ 
Slda S^ory 

film, Harvaet of 
Shame 

looal Mexloan-Aaerioan 
Political Aganolea 



Quldes to Afro-American Lit. 



Dodde, Barbara* Negro Liter ifcmre for High Sohool Stuaonte . Oha ipaign, lllinoiai 
National Oounoil ofTe cohere of Snglleh, 1968* 



Major, Olarenoe. Plotlonary 



of Afro-American 91ang . Newy Yorki 



Publiahara, 1970. . , m it M 

Rolline, Oherlemae. We Built together . Champaign. Illinolei N itional Oounoil of 

Taachara of Engllah, 1967. (A bibliography) 
Turnar, Darwin. Afro-Amor tc m Wr ltera . Naw York* Appleton-Oen .ury-Orofte, 1970. 



(A bibliography) 
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KUIMG FU OR 
FWUL REVERE 
WHO I 

m ER O 





Yes, the concept 
of heroism is changing. It 
has always varied from age 
to age, from culture to 
culture, and even from 
person to person. The 
English teacher who pur- 
sues the elusive 
definition of 
"heroism" will 
have to "get 
with it." 



The teacher 
will have to listen 
closely to his stu- 
dents to discover just 
what they do value to- 
day, whether they have 
any heroes at all, and 
if so, who they are. 
The search for answers 
should reward and surprise 
both teacher and student, 



Kung Fu or Paul Revere? / Who Is A Hero? 
by Ethel M. Chaney 



No longer will 

the student accept 

without question 
the archetypal 
hero* Hercules 
inn nt compete 
with Mr* America 
or Cassius C.layi 
Joan of Arc with 
Joan Baezt Achilles 
with Donny Osmond. 
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will 



This r>aper 
limit itself 



to tho American 
hero as he might be 
viewed by an average 
class of high school 
luniors. 

Tn Joliet Central 
High School , in 
Illinois, a new 
Scott, Foresman, Co. 
series i s being 
inaugurated with a 
sequence of studies 
in literature for 
three years. Accent 
is the junior text. 
It begins with about 
seventy pages of a 
thematic unit on 
The Hero. The 
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Who would your 
students rank the most 
heroic of John Brown . 
Martin Luther King. Jr..] 
Thoreau, or Einstein? 
Or none of them? 



teacher's activity book is 
exoellent. In it are teaching 
methods, a bibliography that 
is quite complete, and a list 
of audiovisual enrichments. 
Our problem is to supplement the text, 
to oxplore ?md expand the unit into 
nearly four weeks of class time. 

Tn background reading a good 

start is the definition of h hero in 
Web s ter, 1 s Th ird Interna ti onal Dic t- 
ionary ." It 1st 
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a mythological or legendary figure, endowed 
with great strength, oourage, or ability, favor- 
ed by the gods, and often believed to be of di- 
vine, or partly divine descent » a man of courage 
and nobility, famed for military achievements! 
an illustrious warrior i the principal male 
character in a drama, novel, story, or narra- 
tive poem i the protagonist. 

Another preliminary expansion of the subject should include 
the place of women as heroines and the use of the word hero 
to mean either men or women. Who, then, are our heroes? 
What makes a hero? Are there heroes? Could I become a hero? 

These questions are an excellent beginning for the 
unit. Divide the class into groups of no more than five each 
to consider the questions ar\<* the definition and to oome up 
with their own definition of a hero, A recorder for each group 
is recommended. Before the end of the period, the groups will 
be most reluctant to stop, but the groups should come back to- 
gether and compare notes. A final brainstorming session will 
solidify the concepts of the class. They could be listed on 
the boardf they should be dittoed and distributed to all. During 
the course of the unit* eaoh one may change his mind or modify 
th«*se first idoes of what makes a herd The teaoher might here 
suggest that thr>y will repeat the discussion at the end of the 
unit of Ttudy to see if anyone has changed his ideas. Another 
question for them to keep in mind throughout the unit iswhother 
there is a universal quality of heroism, whether any character- 
istics hold true for most heroes. 

The greatest teaching idea for The Hero is The Jaokdaw. 
Whether the jackdaw was invented or just popularized by Dr. 
Stephen Judy of Michigan State University, no matter, Use the 
idea. Assign a jackdaw on The Hero to be completed in three 
weeks, A jpckdaw is a collection of paraphernalia and "junk" 
that relates to one concept. The collection is kept in a 
box or container, which might take a shape symbolic of its sub- 
ject , if the creator believes in the medium being part of the 
message, A jackdaw on Crime could be constructed to represent 
a jail | one on death ,a coffin » youth, a cradle, et cetera. 
Teachers can be working on several jackdaws at the same time, 
I have one on Paradise, or a Better World t one on Nature and 
, Artlficei and one on The Hero. For The Hero, I found an old 

windowfan carton and covered it with linoleum wallpaper remnants. 
The design of gold and silver and white was supposed to convey 
the golden richness of a hero*s fame and glory, the sterling 
silver of his character, and the pure white of his honor, 

A few days after assigning the jackdaw, the class 
will be given the teacher's to look through, This will take 
several days* They can also be reading stories for their own, 
going to the library, learning to dry mount pictures or 
laminate clippings for their jackdaws, Jt become n gradually 
a time of sharing as they teach each other skills. One shares 
a clipping with another. One might make a poster in exchange 
for a book reviewr a picture for an artifact, and the interac- 
tion becomes quite exciting as the students' jackdaws grow. 
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The teacher should have conferences early in the time 
allotted for the projects. Some students may be on the wrong 
track. Others may need guidance. Ask to have the raw, unfinished 
projects brought in once a week before they are due. Then, every- 
one oan see what the other person is doing. Ideas oan be ex- 
changed and shared. This is the part of the whole plan that seems 
to produoe interaction and growth. Make plans so that the final 
day of presentation of jaokdaws oan be fairly historic. Let 
a oommittee plan exhibits, guests, refreshments, publioity, 
speakers, as much as they want to do. 

Spread out on a table your jaokdaw and contents. It 
should take several days for everyone in the class to look through 
it. Other books and materials from the library could be availablw 
at the same time. A followup day or two should permit students 
to start plans for their own reading and research and oolleoting. 
They will soon become "hooked" as friends and neighbors and rela- 
tives start helping. The flow of material increases. My first 
j ackdaw on the hero grew within ten days to the followin amazing 
proportions, Contents i 

a policeman^ star.... a paperbag made into a hero mask 

scrapbooks a journal with ideas Jotted down on 

many days, thoughts, interviews, something heard or read, 
.... interviews recorded on cassettes (the blind boy who 
idealizes Mao Tse-Tungj the Indian girl who likes Eleanor 
Roosevelt j the cashier who likes noonej the Gloria Stein- 
em fan). .. ..games of Author, of Bible Heroes jig saw 

puzzles trading cards of sports heroes, complete with 

bubble gum slides, homemade and photographed from 

books by the audiovisual resource oenter. .... .a mobile 

of heroes.. laminated and mounted newspaper and mag- 
azine articles..... short stories, bound and oovered (ripped 

up some old and discarded texts— English teachers have 
many of these) ..... .activity oards and bulletinboard post- 
ers listing projects and activities.... .poems, mounted, 

some with related piotures boks to read ( Nancy Drew, 

Treasure Igl&nj,, Hgcgaa gfflC XttUflg E&Qjale.) .... books for 
teachers to read with background material on the hero con- 
cept. ....posters., .teenage magazines of movie and musical 
celebrities... §mM HSX&&S., Teenage Raves . Teenage Why a 
Jtffcp. magazines... and a trip to a seoondhand store turned 
up the following clean and inexpensive oomicsi Batman 
§nd fiobill. Cftpta^n Marvel,, Superman. Tarzan. W.vatt EaxE, 

gte I&asL ganger, p§. Gjm s^pSE, mux tii£ ^3i^Wm 

BM» 1&& Isms, m&M* Um. Q±2£k» Nurse . LlttIeLu!h!u 
Peanut g, Hoi MpdvyhfeAs, Tfae Harlem. Globetrot tera. The. 

Magnificent Men and their Flying Machines . There were some 
satires on heroes, like Qulok Draw McQraw . some anti- 
heroes like Sad Sack . U.S.A . . and some classic comicsi 
The Prince ana the Pauper . Huckleberry Finn . Tom Sawyer . 
The Deerslayer and The Last of theMohicans , BTlTv"BuddT 
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Suggested additions fo the 
jackdaw might include a grouping of 
opposites, as the cowboy hero and 
the intellectual hero (see illustra* 
tions of Bat Masterson and of Moravia, 
the intellectual anti-hero of Ital- 
ian youth. The Scholastic Magazines 
put out a complete set of SuTperbov 
Suptrftlrl books, activities, 
badges,— the works. It is 
clever, satire, humor, fun, 
Insert, for teach- 
er, the article "Ameri- 
cans New. Culture Hero," 
This Columbia University 
professor points out 
that the portrayals by 
Brando, Gazzara, and 
Paul Newman should show 
the hero as an intelli- 
gent man. 

Collect more ar- 
ticles about people 
like Leontyne Price, 
Caesar Chavez, and 
Satchel Paige. 



and on activity cards, 
credit for completion 
amour; of effort, artistry, and message, 

( within a box?), to show heroisam. 
painting, sculpture, mobile, drawing* 
(no mass-messOpictures to tell a 



PROJEC TS 

List these on poster 
Arrange to give 
based oni originality, 

1. Construct a dioarama 

2. Create any artifact i 

3. Collect and organize 
story clearly. 

J+. Construct a float on an inverted shoe box. 

5. Get your classmates to join you in a float parade, contest, 
or show. Organize and plan the activity. 

6. Make up your own movie to tell your view of heroism. 

7. Secure films, preview them, and plan a presentation for class, 

8. Do the same with slides or film strips. (Add music?) 

9. Write an original story about heroism. Or write a play or 
poem or radio or TV script, essay, or a newspaper article. 

10. Make a collection of articles, plays, stories, et cetera. 
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SlMlp^rashy Supaleagnt to. taxLi 

HBakele 



copy muBit 



.ess, John. w Turncoats. TraU9KB. aoAHma* Bostom 

Lipplncott Co., 1959* 
2. Buck, Pearl. Tjje. Good , Earth . 

p. Gather, Wllla. My Aritonla and Death Comes for the Arohbii 
k. Clemens, Samuel. 2aa ?W9y» H^ia^?mJli> i Si&E&&£ 



.shop . 

Xanpe. iu King Arthur; g court, and ju^_£rjjQS£ am ite £k« 

5. Crane, Stephen. The Open 

6, Everson, Wm. 
Guv a . New Jerseyi 

?. Eastm an, Max. New Yorki Simon and Schuster, 19^2. Heroes 



n. The Open Boat . The. Red, Badge of Courage . 

^ PiSpHIHii^^ m 

i Citadel Press, 1972. 



Harper and Suld. Au*9fri9flrartT I and A\lt9tt9araPhV XI. New 

York i Houghton, Mifflin Co, , 1973. 



9. Kennedy, John. Profiles in Courage . 

10. Malcolm X. Autobiography. 

11. Malamud, Bernard. The fixer . N.Y. i Dell, 1967 . 

i fiuaXEE at Sw> n.y.i do 



12. Mantle, Micky. The Quality of Courage . N.Y.i Doubleday and 
Co., 1964. 

13* McKee, Ronald. The Heroes . Londoni Angus and Robertson, 
1968. 

14. Melville, Herman. Moby Dlok and Bill y Budd . 

15. Lubin, A. Harold. Heroes and Antl -Heroes . San Prancisooi 
Chandler Co., I968. 

16. Morris, Jeannie. Brian . Piccolo 1 A Shorfr S eason . N.Y.i 
1971. 

17. Neihardt, John. Bla ck E l k Speaks . N.Y.i Pocket Books, 1972. 

18. Pishwick, Marshall. Hero. Amerioan Style . N.Y.i 
David McKay Co., 1969. 

19.0'Dell, Scott, fjia Island a£ Blue Dolphin . N.Y. 1 Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co.,19oOT 

20. Pickett, Roy. TJ^e Theme £h£ US£Sl» Iowai Wm. C. Brown Co., 
1969. 

21. Patten, Wm. , editor. TJ& Junior PAaggiCBt Stories Ql Courage 
and Herois m. N.Y.i Collier and Son, 1918. 

22VShaeffer, Jack. Shane . 

23. Sobol, Donald. Enovolopedla, Brown . Bov Deteotlve . N.Y.i 
Scholastic Magazines, 1963. 

24. Wechter, Dixon. The Hero in America . Ann Arbor 1 University 
of Michigan Press, 1963. 

25. For the Teacher, Marshall Pishwick 1 s TJie Hero . Amerioan 
Style . David McKay Co., Inc., New York, I969, gives a better 
perspective of the modern hero. f 

FjJLfisj 

1. America's FJxsJl Great Lady (Post Co.) 27 min. b & w. 
2 » Blaze Glory (Pyramid) funny satire in color, $15 rental. 

Captain John Smith (EBP) 20 min., b & w. 
k, Gettysburg Address &nd Lincoln the Man, (Carousel) 2k min. b&w. 

5. Grant and Lee at Appomattox (Young America) 27 min., b & w. 

6. T he Outcasts of Poker Flat (Film Images ) 81 min. , b & w. 

7. S , olo . (Pyramid). 15 min. . 



8. T fre , Ul timate Risk (Time-Life). 52 min., color, Frank Borman 
narrating. 

O ... 
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Arrange them in a mariner that conve ys the message you receive 
from the material you select. 

11. Listen to television and radio commercials. Analyze them 
for the hero concept they convey. Or* make up your own. 

12. Review and criticize movies, musioal, dramatic, or dancing 
produoations for the heroic message. 

13. Collect and play hero games. Make up a new one. 

14. Make up an. annotated bibliography of books, stories, poems, 
or articles (fllmstrips, slides, movies, too). 

15. Select contrasting people who are considered heroic and 
analyze them for differences. Do this for several or just one pair. 

16. Find heroes as school symbols. Joliet Central Steelmanj Uni- 
versity of Illinois Illini Indiani MSU Spartan. 

1?. Find the hero symbol in stores, used as product names i or 
for teams of young athletes i or for gangs t for musical groups. 

18. Find the origin of names (Dictionary of Names?). Are some 
heroic in meaning? 

19. Find hero stories you like. Prepare one or several for re- 
telling to friends or to children. We'll have a storytelling 
hour. Credit given for someone who will organize suoh a program. 

20. Pour through the teenage magazines suoh as the ones in the 
jackdaw in order to determine and analyze the qualities of 
the celebrities. 

21. Create a television program on heroismi interviewsi "This 
is your life," or other ideas, or make up a radio hero show* 

22. Find movies, filmstrips, slides, and prepare a program, 

23. Secure speakers for our class. Make all the arrangements. 
2k, Plan a field trip for the olass. Carry it through. 

25. Make up a olass Hero bulletin board. Or posters for the halls. 

26. Make up a hero comic strip or cartoon. 

2?. Make up some new trading cards i heroes or anti-heroes. 

28. Select and arrange heroes and anti-heroes indifferent areas 
of life, as the doctor and the drug addiot, et cetera. 

29. Collect sets of heroes and arrange them for olass analysis. 

30. Find clippings in daily newspapers about heroic aots. 

31. Interview people for acts of heroism they have witnessed. 

32. Find music that presents heroic concepts and bring it to 
class for us to hear, with your commentary. 

33. Compose music Play it for us (solo or group, song or 
Instrument)! or compose a dance or any other expression of ideas* 

34. Compose a ballad about a hero. 

35. Plan some class Playdays. One "Will the real Hero please 
stand up?" Another, Hero Charades where each one receives a 
piect of paper with a hero's name and has to act him out for the 
rest to guess. Make all arrangements and carry through the games. 

36. Make up your own project. 
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FUmgfotip and Record i 

!• Call 4i Courage by S perry (NOTE) rental $20, #96666R. 

1. The Red Badge of Courage (Caedraon) #TC 10U0. 

2. Four at $6.50 each sold by National Counoll of Teachers 
of Engllshi 

Jphnnv Trenaln by Forbes #95916 

SSCaa BTggEg V Keith #96 oita 

Sounder by Armstrong #96013R 
Strawberry GlrjL by Lenski #96050R 

The quest of "The Hero" should be exoitlng and 
rewarding I 
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Plana for the Courset American Literature to 1850 



by Maribeth Carroll BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The purpose of this paper is to describe the way the American Literature 
course will be set up In the Pall, 1973 at Plymouth Salem High Schoel In Ply- 
mouth, Michigan. This report will include the objectives of the course, a 
course description, the scope of each unit, the materials used by teacher and/ 
or student in the unit, and an annotated bibliography of audio-visual resources 
available at the high schoal to use for this course, 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

The course, American Literature to 1850, is a one semester elective 
course offered to students in the tenth through twelfth grades. The course 
is planned in three phases: one large group, one lab and three small groups 
every six days. 

OBJECTIVES 

student will be directly responsible for his own learning, 
student will pose relevant, appropriate and substantial questions, 
student will find the answers to his questions, 
student will read for enjoyment, 
student will discover our early American literature, 
student will discover our. early American culture. 

student will relate early American literature and culture te the contempo- 
rary literature and culture through themes. 

PROCEDURKS: WRITING LAB 

The purpose of the writing lab is for students to write, to enjoy writing, 
and to learn to write clearly and excitingly, Students will begin each lab 
meeting with a "quickie" warm-up exercise, which will include one sentence im- 
ages based on pictures, short dialogues and poetry, observance and awareness 
exercit*s and other short writing experiences. A fter the student has complet- 
ed his warm-up, he will then attempt to write something more sophisticated, 
Activity cards with ideas for "quickies" and longer writing assignments will 
be placed in a box where students may browse through them and choose to write 
about something that Interests him,. KThe student may also formulate his own 
writing ideas. The teacher will use the lab time to help students with their 
current writing, and to confer individually with students about the writing 
they have handed in. The students will be required to keep a Journal of at 
least thre e pagea a week, to be handed in at the beginning of each lab. The 
Journal will be checked in, but not graded, 

CONTENT: LARGK GROUT 

Large group presentations wUl be primarily media presentations made by 
the teacher and/or the student. Tapes, records and filmotrips from th* Learn- 
ing-Listening Center will also hr> u«ed. Supplementary films have been ordered 
for the course, 

METHODS : SMALL GROUP 
During the first small group meeting of the unit, the students will be 
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free to work through a Jackdaw, prepared by the teacher, based on the theme of 
the unit* The next two to four class meeting* will be spent discovering and 
discussing the topic through early American literature and contemporary lit. 
ertture. At the end of the unit, each studtat will research, .develop and pre- 
sent a project that is based on the unit and will enrich their experience with 
the unit. Students will be given two to three class periods to research 
their projects ♦ 

PROJECTS 

The projects which will be mentioneiUn this paper are meant to enrich 
the student's understanding of the unit they have studied, give the student 
practice in language skills, and give the student alternatives for more suc- 
cessful ways of self-expression. The project options will be arranged ac- 
cording to the following pattern: 

Q. your own project 

R. a reading project 

S» a written project 

T. an oral project 

U. a music-center^ project 

V. a media project 

W. a fine arts project 

x. a practical arts project 

Y. an "arty" project (collage, mobile, etc) 

Z. a group project 

Each student will be required to make one of his projects oral and two 
of his projects written. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN, UNIT 1 

Questions: Who cis the A mer ican Indian? What is the culture of the American 
Indian? Has the American Indian been wronged? What is the status and the 
needs of the American Indian today? What is our individual and governmental 
responsibility toward the American Indian? 

Literature : Indian Genesis stories, essays and poetry of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and earlier from the anthology, The American Indian , Selections about 
and by Indians from the anthology, Currents , edited by Delores Minor. Short 
stories, "Flame on the Frontier" from I (Me ) and"The Man Called Horse" from 
Sightlines^ both published by Holt, Rinehart, Winston* 

Resources : library boaks about Indian history, Indians today, Indian nay of 
life, pictures of Indian life, Indian literature,, James F. Cooper's novels 
and other fictional novels about Indians, Indian artifacts, Indian Jackdaw. 

Projects; Q. your own project 

R. Read two books by or about Indians, pian to discuss these books with me. 
S. Write a unique creation myth, or a realistic essay about Indian life today, 
t-. .Memorize and reherse an oratory written and spoken by an Indian originally. 

Give the speech to class as the Indian might have given it. 
U. Record Indian music to play for the c? ass, or make a reproduction of an 

Indian musical instrument . 
V. Dry mount a notebook of pictures of Indian culture* Tape a guide to the book. 
W. Make a finished watercolor, line drawing, painting or sculpture of a spe- 
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ciflo Indian, or a scene of Indian life, 

X. Make ait authentic reproduction of an Indian costume for yourself or a 

doll i or cook an authentic Indian food for the class ♦ 
Y, Make an artistic mobile that illustrates one of the Indian genesis stories 
or Indian artifacts. Make the mobile the way a nineteenth century Indian 
might have. 

Z. In a group of three to five, dramatize a scene from Indian literature or a 
scene about Indians to be videotaped; or, build an Indian tepee • 

UNIT III THE FREEDOM SEEKERS 

Questions ; What is freedom! Wh# is free? How do you become free? Why do 
people seek freedom? Is freedom essential to human happiness? 

Llteratureo atfo .American literature— diaries, essays, speeches, etc, of the 
settlers/ recorded essays and speeches of men in government, revolutionary 
ballads of war, units in Currents, edited by Deleres Minor, published by 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. ,r rve G*tta Be Free, " "Sounds Like A Kew 
World Callin'," "The Great American Dream." 

Resources : charts and maps, books of colonial history and culture, picture 
books of settler's culture, magazine articles about their food and costume . 

Projects : Your own project 

R, Read parts of several books and magazine articles about one aspect of 
colonial life. Assemble a bibliography for the class to use, and dis- 
cuss your reading with me. 

S. Write and bind your own New England Primer or^pretend you traveled on the 
Mayflower; bind a book and keep a diary of your shipboard experiences, 

T. Write and deliver your own Puritan sermon, or memorize and deliver one 
That was written by a Puritan. For another student's project, have him 

make you an authentic Puritan minister's costume, 

U. Collect colonial antiques to display in the classroom; write about the 

history of each item, or make a mod§l of the Mayflower from scratch. 
V. Make a transparency-tape presentationabout an aspect of Puritan life 

that interests you-- religion, government, everyday life, food, etc, 
W. Artistically draw a floorplan of a settlor's cabin. Illustrate in color 

the kitchen, and bedroom, or make a Puritan toy « artifact out of carved 

wood, or build a model of a settler's cabin. 
X. Cook a seller's meal and share it with the class. 

Y* Draw and color in detail a life size image of fourmembers of a settler 1 * 
family in the everyday clothing of the period. 

Z. Plan an entire Thanksgiving meal, complete with food, table setting, cos- 
tumes, prayers, etc. 



UNIT III: WITCHCRAFT 



Questions : Who is a witch? Do witches exist? Why was there a witch hunt in 
Salem? Are there witches today? Do witches threaten you? 

Literature .* The Crucible by Arthur Miller, records and tapes about Joseph 
R. McCarthy, Videotape of The Crucible , Hawthorn's "Young Goodman Brown," 
Washington Irving ! s short stories about unusual occurences. 

Resources s books about Salem witchcraft and contemporary witchcraft, maga- 



aines, Witch of Blackbird Pe^by Elisabeth Speare, plays "Bell, Botok tad Can- 
dle," anT^The Witching HouFH>y Augustus Thomas } The Witch of l£k Island by 
Elsie Massen, Hkt Witch Dag by John Beatty, The Wi tcl^slio^eHSy Clifford 
Armstrong, MepHsto Waltz by Fred M. Stewart. 

Projects s Students will divid; themselves into tvo groups, One group will 
react lftic Crucible and information about Joseph B. McCarthy) the other group 
will read shori stories about witchcraft, including Hawthorne's ''Young Good* 
nan Brown," and study current books, magazines and newspapers about the witch 
culture. Both groups will present a project based upon what they've read. 
For example , the former group could act out a scene from the Crucible and 
the latter group may do a media presentaion about witchcraft. 

WIT IV i CRIME AND CRDCMAIS 

Questions ; What criteria defines a crime and a criminal? Who determines 
the criteria? Are criminals born? Who are major criminals today? What is 
our responsibility to the criminal? 

Literature : Hawthorne *s Scarlet Letter book and tape, Melville's Billy Budd 
and Moby l)lck , all of Fee's and Hawthorne 4 * a short stories, tape about Bonnie 
and Clyde, W Shadow Ran Fast, by Bill Sands, Capote's In Cold Blood > Kessel- 
ring's play, "Arsenic and~o!cf race," Chodorov's "Kind liSyTH&ngsley's "De- 
tective Story," Currents unit "Show Me A Prison." 

Resources t psychology and sociology books and magazine articles about the 
criminal and crime, capital punishment, prise* reform} tapes records and film- 
strips about crime in America today, newspapers sad magazines about Vatergate. 

Projects t Q. Your own project. 

ft. Read two books about criminals and crime, either fiction or nan- fiction ♦ 
Prepare a short presentation telling the story of your books to the class, 
and write a book review. 

8/ Write your ovn crime story or your own Gothic novel, # r solution to crime . 

T. Read aloud and tape record a story of crime or criminals, when you are a* 
lone, at night with only one light on* Play the tape for the class and 
explain the mood the situation and the reading created i'or you. 

U* Record on*of Poe's stories and make a light-music show to create the 
mood for the story, or make an 8 mm. film that will create the mood for 
one of Pes' a stories. 

V. Choose one story of crime and criminals and make a slide or transparency 
show including the setting, plot and characters of the story, trying to 
recapture the mood of the story. 

W. Illustrate a finished, bound book of a short story about crime, 

T. Make a mobile that deficts the problems of the criminal in society today. 
Symbols will be welcomed ♦ ' \ 

X. Get a group of three together and recreate on the vail of the classroom, a 
setting from one the stories you liked best, or plan a tour of a penal 
facility and write up or give an oral repofct to the class on your exper- 
iences. 

UNITrVi DIVIDED 

Question s t How can a person be divided? How does a whole people become di- 
vides? TThat emotions does division elicit? Hew does division elicit these 
amotions? How can the divided be reunited? 
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Literature : Benet's poem, 11 John Brown's Body" recorded, Crone's The Red Badge 
of Courag e, Johnny Got His Gun , Amy Lowell's "Patterns," Sandburg's war poems, 
A fro-American Literature b eries by Houghton Mifflin, Black Like Me , Black 
Boy by Richard Wright, short stories from I, Me , Hersey*s Hiroshima , short 
stories from He Who Dare£ published by Noble and Noble, Currents unit "Gone 
For Soldiers Everyone*/* Thoreau's Walden, Two Blocks Apart . 

Resources : history of the revolutionary, civil and Viet Nam wars, — boaksij 
tapes and filmstrips, black literature not mentioned above, tapes about 
blacks in America. "Summertree" a short war play. 

Projects : Q. Your own project. 

R. Read two books about war and/or minority groups and dry mount your own 

book concerning your reactions to the books , and illustrating your reactions. 

S. Write a poem or short story concerning a topic we covered in this unit. 

T. Assemble several poems around one of the themes and interpret them 
orally to the class. 

U. Write your own lyrics and/or your own tune about war. Sing the song for 
the class. 

V. Choose anpoem appropriate to this unit and make a media presentation 

to the class with the poem taped aad playing as part of the presentation. 

W. Based on something you've read connedted with this unit do a sculpture 
in response to what you've read 1 (wire, plexi-glasa, paper-mache, etc.) 

X. Cook up a dish for the class that is traditionally from the black cul- 
ture. 

Y. Make a mobile with symbols hanging from it that show how you feel about 

one of the topics we've discussed in this unit. 
Z. Choose a short black play or war play to perform, in costume, for the class. 

UNIT VI: PROBE 

A probe unit is a unit that students design by themselves. They will 
form themselves into groups of three or four and make a list of questions that 
are important to them. Then tthey all meet back together and decide on the 
most important questions. They again divide up into groups, one group for 
each question, according to each student's personal interests. The groups 
then list all important questions that must be answered to >nswer their main 
questions. The students will then decide Isow to go about a: jwering their 
questions. Each group has a leader and the entire class elects one Probe- 
master and assistants if needed. 

Students will need to read and do research to answer their questions. 
The teacher's role is to serve as aresource person, but to let the students 
direct thfcir own learning. 

The outcome of this unit might be a jackdaw made by the students tn ed- 
ucate others to something the students feel is important; or it may lead to 
social action, or to heated discussion. The only outcome certain is that the 
unit will lead to where the students are going and where the teacher permits 
them to go. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCES AVAILABLE 
TO SUPPLEMENT -THIS COURSE 

Adventures In American Literature, lib, New York: Harcourt Brqce and World, 
r?63"I uontSlhs recordings of Taylor, Henry, Paine, and Bnerson. Very clear. 
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RECORDS (continued) BEST COW AVAILABLE 

Bjan Franklin's Autobiography read bjr Jesse Lemlsoh . Folkvay Records, clear 
recording, but Franklin was meant to be read not spoken— boring. 

Ballads of the Revolution Sung by Wallace House , Folkways Records. Spunky 
ballads of the Revolutionary war are interesting} Yankee Doodle included. 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy nartated by. Entile d e Antoine, Broekside Records. 
Aotual recordings of hearings} shows rise and fall of McCarthy} good for The 
Crucible . — 

32LS. Minister's Black Veil and Young Goodman Brow n read by Basil Rathbone, Caed 
raon. Very good and interesting interpretation. 

£ii £Sl Pendulum , Cask of Amontillado , read by Basil Rathbone, Caedaon. 
Stories are straight from Poe, very dramatic and effective. 

Basil Rathbone Reads E. A. Poe ; Poems, "The Masque of the Red Death^'The Black 
Cat," Caedjaon. Again, a fine interpretation #f Poe's works. 

Moby pjkk read by Louis Xorlck, Folkways, very fine reading, with narrator 
acting out all the parts. Chapters 1, 36, 135 and Epilogue included. 

Walden read by Howard M. Jones, Spoken Artists. Narration and explanation of 
the situation at the beginning is helpful. Good clear and interating reading. 

Genesis; The Creation and Noah read by Judith Anderson, Caedmon. Fine 
reading, helpful in comparing bilical and Indian gens;U stories. 

CASSETTES 

Scarlet Letter , Living Literature, True to story, clear and interesting. 
Complete set of abtors to fill roles, t< true dramatic production. 

A Poe Reader , Living Liters. f .uro. Poe's major stories on three cassettes. 
Liberties are sometimes taken with his stories. 

SOUND FILMSTRIPS 

Edgar Allen Poes A Search F or Beauty , A Search Far Truth , Guidance Associates. 
Excellent technical and content quality. InfomatTve and interesting. 

A FINAL NOTE 

I have never taught the above class before. This course plan is an at- 
tempt to combine the traditional literature course with modern literature and 
themes to make the course exciting and important to the students. Books that 
influenced the structure of this course are Teaching As A* Subversive Ac tivit y 
The Open Classroom , Hooked On Books and Literature and ~thY"English DepaTtmenT T 
People vho I thank for helping me: Alberta Clemmons, Burt Cox, Nancy Fauhner, 
Bruce Hunting, Jay Ludwig, Steve Judy, 
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MYTHOLOGY AND NOVELS DO MIX 

By Joyce Haner 

PROBLEM i Due to lack of ftmds/teachere/materials/spaoe/ eto*, the tenth 

grade Myths and Legends elective will be combinded with the Into- 

duct ion to the Novel class • 
FftOBLEMt Due to laok of etc., no new books will be purchased for the Myths 

and Legends class * (Existing texti Edith Hamilton's Mythology- 

what else?) 

PBOBLEMt Due to laok of etc** only one new novel may be bought for the 

Introduction to the Hovel olass* (Existing texts* Alas .Babylon . 
lffft t and A Separate Peape ) 

raoBLEMi This will be Grand Ledge's first year on an eleotlve system* Try 
to help students adjust to the shorter time of 18 weeks* 



When I was first faced with this problem* I thought X might divide 
the classes iito two separate nine week mini-courses) but since this would 
be my students* first experience with the semester cencepti I felt a nine 
week class would be too much too soon. As a result* I have merged the two 
classes by using the novels as examples of mythology at work* For laok of 
time* I discarded lff gfr as I t>ad found It rather difficult for the tenth 
grade* and bought Tolkien's The , Hpbfrlt to replaoe It. If money would tiot be 
a problem , I would buy even more appropriate novels* such as Twain *s A C ^peq - 

tiwt frnfti? to Mm Aythvtf f ff faurti Rlc «** Imm* uprfik*'* ^ p?ntwrtffM» 

or Borland's tffrep fo g ^ftPfrftflff ., Pl e ' to name only a few. As a major text, 
I would use Man tl^ Mvth Maker by W. T. Jewkee* 

In teaching this class* I decided 
not to view mythology on a historical 
basis, but on the assumption that all 

men* regardless of their culture or 
time period , have had similar emotio- 
nal reactions to the mysterious and 
often frightening world around them* 
To get away from Hamilton and the 
straight Greek/Roman experience* I 
stenciled off various other myths and 
legends from a large group of resource 
material that the principal would buy 
for me to supplement the class text. 
I also found a great amount of free or 
inexpensive films for the later American 
Folktale and Hero units * although I 
also listed in my outline various short 
stories that could be brought in* All 
selections in the outline were found 
In the broke listed under teacher re- 
source material* 

In presenting this to the class* 
I would student centered it by having 
each student keep a journal of hie per- 
sonal responses* Students would also 
be given opportunities to write their 
oin myths of creation after examining 
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and discussing creation myths passed out In class. At all times, the 
emphasis would not be on the who-did-what in the myth or epio, but what 
experience in a man's life would warrent him to want to create such a myth. 
Finally the student would be asked what myths or legends are a part of his 
own life* A final project might consist of a student going out into his 
neighborhood or family and recording the superstitions, hero images, or myths 
that s\urround that group of people ♦ 

REQUIRED TEXTS 
Prank, Ifct, Alas, Babylon \ New Yorkt Bantonu 1959* 

Hamilton, Edith, M r ytholpfl Y» New Yorkt Mentor reprints of Little, Brown and 
Company, 19^0, 

Knowles, John, A Separate Peace * New Yorki Dell Publishing, 1959» 

Tolkien, J.R.R#, The Hobblt . New York* Ballantine Book, Inc«, 193?. 

TEACHER RESOURCE LIBRARY < 
Bulfinch, Thomas, Mythology . New Yorkt Dell Publishing, 1959* 

Birch, Cyril, Chinese Myths and Fantasies Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1961 • 

Clark, Ella, Indian Legends from the Northern Rockies . Oklahomai University 
of Oklahoma Prefcs, 1966* 

Dorsan, Richard, Amer^cap Negro Folktft^ g 

Pishwick, Marshall, T fre Herot _Awpy l can.St.vle . New Yorkt McKay Co,, 19^9» 

Creen, Roger, King Arthur ard His Knight's of the Round Table t New Yorkt 
Penguin Books, 1953* 

Lerne and Lowe, Camelot * New York* 

Loslau, Charlotte and Wolf, African Nvths and Folktales r New Yorkt Pater 
feuper Press, Inc, 

Marriott, Alice, American Indian Mythioff yi New York* iMentor, 1968* 

Morisseti Rodney, Hero, New Yorkt Cinh and Company, 19?3» 

Poulakis, Peter, American Folklore . New Yorkt Scribners, I969. 

Tolkien, J.R.R., The Fellowship of the Ring . New Yorkt Ballantine, I965. 
...... The Two Towers 1 New Yorkt Ballantine, 1965* 

* The Return of the Klnfl . Now Yorkt Ballantine, 1965# 

White, T.H., The Opce and Future Kin^g , New Yorkt Avon # 

If working with slow readers, the following books are secondary interest but 
on a fourth grade reading level. All are from Globe Book Co, New York* 
Clifford and flay, The Magnificent Myths of Kan 
Marcatante and Potter, American Folklore and Legends 
Potter and Robinson, Around the World Folktales 

0 . 
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COURSE OBJECTIVES 



It Become aware of the intarnatfcnal as well as historical aspect of mythology 

2# Booome aware of the many definitions of what a myth Is 

3i Have a general knowledge of the more famous myths f legends, and heroes. 

Become aware of now they and their oulture now in America define myths 

and how mythology Influences their lives . 
5» Become aware that mythology is a basio form of story telling and its 

relationship and Influence on the novel throughout time* 



1. Maintain a journal In i/hich the student will respond to ola^s readings, 

discu sslon, films, posters, or any other response that comes from being 
in this class* ! 

2. Various writing assignments and short tests over given mater ial* 

3. K creative project depectlng any aspect of a particular mythology( fil», 
slide show, sorapbook, cartoon epic, dramatic production, news papers, etc. ) 
or a comparison of a theme in different mythologies* 

4. Read at least one additional novel or epic and report on Its use of 
nvthology dord of the Rinse . Once and Future King. Tar pan > Jamos Bond 
as hero, Cull Ivor's Travels . Ody^ey ) . 



A. A Dinousion of Mythology from Myth and Tru»n by John Knox 
( B. A Discuslon of Mythology from The Hero with a L 000 Faces by Joseph 
Campbell* 

C, A variety of myths passed .around at random as students try to 
define mythology on their own based from the myth readings 



II. Myths- The Common Experience 



A. The Beginning Creation Mythj 

t. "How the World and Mankind Were Created" by Edith Hamilton 

2. "Creation" Genesis 1 >Ztk 

3. "The Creation" by James Hohnson(Negro Sermon from Cod*s Trombone ) 
"Hoaven and Earth and Pan" A Chinese myth retold by Cyril Birch 

5. "Tho Noroe Creation" by Edith Hamilton 

f». "The Creation of the WorM" A myth of Uganda, Africa 

?. "Old Mau" a Crow Indian myth 

8. "The World Is Too Much With Us" by William Wordsworth 



COURSE REQUIREMENTS 



(.Defining Mythology 
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B. Seasons of Earth and Man 

1. Children's Nursery Rhymes (Humpty Dumpty, Rock-a-by Baby, Ring 

Around the Rosle) 
2» "Demeter and Persephone" by Edith Hamilton 

3* "The Many Deaths of Winter" from the Norse rryth retold by James 
Baldwin 

"Aatoo Lamontation" translated by Daniel G, Brinton 

C. Death and Misery 

1. "Pandora" by Bdlth Hamilton 

2. "The Origin of Death" Hottentot myth 

3. "It is Better to Die Forever" Blackfoot 
"Orpheus and Burydico" by Edith Hamilton 

5. "How Death Came Into the World" Modoc 

6, "After Apple-Picking" by Robert Frost 



III. Metamorphosis 



A. "The Gods" by taith Hamilton 

B. "Flower Myths" by Edith Hamilton 

C. "Bauds and Philemon" by Bdlth Hamilton 

D. "Pygmalion and Galatea" by Edith Hamilton 

E. "Promo theuii and lo" by Edith Hamilton 
FV'Daphne" by Edith Hamilton 

G. M MHas" by Edith Hamilton 

H. "Araohne" by Edith Hamilton 
T."Coy»and Alcyone" by Edith Hamilton 



IV. The Ancient Hero Bt$UOP u^ Blt 

A. What Ik a Hero? 

1, "Perseus" by Edith Hamilton 

2. "Hercules" by Edith Hamilton 

3»"Jason» Quest for the Golden Fleece" by Bdith Hamilton 
"Stories of Slgny and of Sigurd" by Edith Hamilton 

H, Cultural Legend » Odysseus 

1. "Tho Trojan War" by Bdlth Hamilton 

2. "The Fall of Troy" by Bdlth Hamilton 

3. "The Adventures of Odysseus" by Bdlth Hamilton^ 

Co Hubris i The Sin of the Heroes 

1. "Phaethon" by Edith Hamilton 

2. "Phaethon" by Marris Bishop 
j. "Daedalus" by Bdith Hamilton 
k, "0 Daedalus, Fly Away Home" by Robert Haydon 




5. 



"Pegasus and Bellerophon" by Bdith Hamilton 
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D« Use of the Greek Hero In Modem Literature 
i # A, Searate Peace by John Knowles 
2. "A Separate Pejtce. Meaning and Myth," by Marvin e» MentfeHn<{ in 
the English Journa3 < May,t9?l 
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V. Medieval Tales 



At Knights of tho Round Table 
t. "Arthur 11 by Bullfinch 

2, Selections from Once and Future Klnfg by White 

3. "The Talo of Sir Careth" by Roger Croon 
M Slr Cawain and the Green Knight" 
by Roger Green 

5» Caj.ojlot by Leme and Lowe 
6. "Death of Arthur" by Bullfinch 
6. Charlemagne seotion of Bullfinch 
Ci Optional- A Connecticut Yankoo lp King ' 



Arthur's Court by Mark Twr 

VI. Myth and Magic 




Tno Hobblt by J . R . R , Tolkl on 



VII. American Folklore 



A. The Legends 

L. "The Celebrated Jumping Prog of Calaveras County" by Hark Twain 
2* "Brer Pox" by Joel Chandler Harri.n 

'i. "Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow" by Washington Irving 



Cultural Heroes (see film list) 

t, "Who Made F&ul Runyan" by Carl Sandburg 

2, "Babe Ruth" by Paul Gallico 

3, "Casey Jones" by Wallace Saunders 
"John Henry" traditional song 



Daniel Boone 
Mike Pink 
Daivd Crockett 



Tho Anti-Heroes 

1. "Jesse James" by William Benet 

2. "Tho Average" by W.H.Auden 

3. "Cool Tombs" by Carl Sandburg 
^. "Tsali of the Cherokees" Cherokee 
5» B onnie and Clyde movie 
(u The Godfather a movie 
?• "Taught He Purple" by Evelyn Hunt-, rrrf r 
8, "The Lesson of the Moth" by Don Marquis 




D. Modern Heroes (see film list) 



t* John F. Kennedy 

2. Alice Cooper 

3, Marilyn Monroe 
Walt Disney 



6, Jane Fonda 
?♦ Angela Davis 
8, Hugh Hefner 
9.i Micky Mantle 



13. Media Heroes 
!• comic books 
2. tolevision 



3* adverticements 5« comic books 

h% "Superman" by John Updike 



P. The Atomic Age Hero- AlaSi Babylon by Rat Frank 
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FREE OR INEXPENSIVE AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 

The following is a list of audio-visual aids to be used in teaching a 
mythology/folklore unit* I did not include this in my lesson plan as schools 
vary to the amount of money that a teacher oan spend on a certain class* I 
have grouped these according to content* 

I# to mm filmst Most of these films are from the MSU-UM film rental catalogue 
and cost under $10% Call first for a reservation at the 
audio-visual lab on campus* 

* Film may be borrowed for free from Lansing Public Library 
ft Film may be borrowed for free from Olivet College AV Depart, 
ill Films may be borrowed/rented from the University of Illinois 

A« Classical 

Athens i The Golden Age 
Character of Oedipus 

* Icarus and Daedalus 
King Midas and the Golden Touch 
Mythology of Greece and Rome 

* Oedipus Rex (four reels) 
Oedipus Rex t Man and God 
Odyssey I (The Structure of the Epic) 
Odyssey II (The Return of Odysseus) 
Odyssey III (The Central Themes) 
Of Myths and Monsters From Other Lands 
Recovery of Oedipus 
The Stonecutter 
Sun Flight 

Theseus and the Minotaur 

bt Medieval Legends and Tales 

. Charlemagne! Unifier of Europe 
!i! Lady of the Lake! Background for Liter 
Medieval Knights 

* Tom Thumb in Kln^ Arthur's Court 
HI VI kings! Life and Conquest 

Ci American Indian Legends 




* Raddlo to the Sea 

* Tah tonka 

D. American Legends and Heroes 



* And Away We Go (Henry Ford) 
Babe Ruth 

* The Big Moment in Sports! Volumes I , II , III 

* Burden and Glory of JFK 

* City of Gold (Gold Rush Frontier) 
Daniel Boon* 

* Days of Whiskey Gap (Northwest Mounties) 
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* The teoe of Lincoln 

* Golden Tnenties 

* Helen Keller in Her Story 

* Hollyvoodi The Golden Years 

* "I Have a Dream.. The Life of Martin Luther King* 
The Legend of Johnny Appleseed 

* The Legend of Valentino 

* Life in the Thirties 

* Mark Twain *s America 
Rami Bunyan the Blue Ox 

Paul Bunyan i Lumber Camp Tales 

* Real West 

* The Redwoods (fttul Bunyan) 

* Some of the Boys (Lincoln) 



Hi Records 



Poems and Songs of Middle Barth(Tc 123) Caedmon Records (Hobbit) 
Camelot , Capitol Records , Broadway Musical of Lemer and Lowe 

III. Audio Tape Recordings (buy) 



A> National Center for Audio Tapes 
Bureau of Audiovisual Instruction 
Stadium Building Room 319 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 

023901 Admetus and Alcestis 

023902 Ceres, Persephone, Pluto 

023903 Damon and Pythias 
02390^ Orpheus and Eurydice 
023905 fttndora 
02??01 Echo and Narcissus 
02??02 The Gifts to Amaterasu 
02??03 Hercules and the Golden Apple, 
027?o4 Iduna and the Golden Apples 
027705 King Midas and the Golden Touch' 
02??06 The Legend of the Palm Tree 
02??0? The Lorolei 
02?708 Maui 

027709 Story of Orpheus and Eurydice 

027710 Pandora 

027711 Persephone 

027712 Hiaeton 
02??l3 Wunfch the Dreamer 



Price 1 $2.*K) reel 

$2.90 cassettes 

15 minutes long 

indicate number 
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B. The University of Michigan 
Audio Visual Education Center 
416 Fourth Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan UA103 



Prlcoi $1 165 reel 
$1.80 



15 mlnutos long 
indicate number 
Annie Oakley- Little Sure Shot 
H-47 Buffalo Bill and the Pony Express 
H-45 Daniel Boonet Trailblazer of the Wilderness Road 
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F-3 Death of Wild Bill Hiokock 

F-Ull Folklore Makes History( 11 tapes of 11 folk heroes) 

H-80 Folklore of the Lakes and Looks 

H-90 Indian Creation Myths 

H-421 Negro Folk Leaders and Folk Heroes( 2 tapes) 

H-419 Negro Folk Literature 

H-65 Paul Bunyan 

Free Bonus Goodies 

Write on school stationary to the following addresses for free material 



A« Maps 

Literary Map of the British Isles 
Cinn and Company 
?1? Miami Cirole NE 
Atlanta, Ga* 30324 

Pictorial Maps of Medieval Myths (#301 3 51, 301291) 
Denoyer-Geppert 
5235 Ravenwood Ave* 
Chicago, Ill# 60640 

B# Transcripts 

Maori Legends (seven transcriptions) 

New Zealand Embassy 
19 0b3evatory Circle NW 
Washington, D,C* 20008 
Attentioni Ms# G#H. Williams 
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SCIENCE FICTION: 
A NEW TEACHING 





"The hero's naiae was Sergeant Raymond Boyle." 



• o « 

"Sergeant Boyle was an Earthling." 

• . • 

11 He was an English teacher. The thing was that Earth was 
the only place in the whole known Universe where language was 
used. It was a unique Earthling invention. Everybody else used 
mental telepathy, so Earthlinga could get pretty good Jobs as 
language teachers Just about anywhere they went." 

... 

"Mental telepathy, with everybody constantly telling every- 
body everything, produced a sort of generalized indifference to 
all information. But language, with its slow, narrow meanings, 
made it possible to think about one thing at a time — to start 
thinking in terms of projects. " 

• • • 

"The CO. ...was from the planet Tralfamadore , and was about 
as tall as an Earthling beer can....He looked like a little plumb- 
er's friend." 

... 

"The chaplain. • .was an enormous sort of Portuguese man-o 1 - 
war, in a tank of sulfuric acid on wheels 

— Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 
God Bless You» Mr. Rosewater 

Science fiction long maligned for its flat characters and its B.E,M. 1 8 
(bug-eyed monsters) has earned a niche in the humanistic curriculum. This 
great (excuse the expression) body of material which has been largely ig- 
nored by traditionalists in English for years can provide an impetus to 
understanding and experience. 

Traditional teachers (myself included) once would have sniffed offen- 
sively (perhaps smelling the B.E.M.?), when a student suggested studying a 
science fiction work. I found it difficult to conceive how students could 
waste time and money on such books while William F&ulkner, James Joyce, or 
Ernest Hemingway gathered dust on shelves. But in a poll at my school, 
130 out of approximately 230 in the student body selected science fiotion 
aa a course preference to Shakespeare, advanced composition, the modern 
novel, and mass media. Consequently, Shakespeare was dropped from our new 
elective curriculum and two sections of science fiction were opened. 

Galled by the students 1 lack of sensitivity and lack of perception, 
I resigned myself to my new teaching assignment. But this summer in the 
Humanistic Approach to the Teaching of English Workshop at Michigan State 
University, I became a B.E.T. (bug-eyed teaoher). I read dozens of works 
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*11 seeming to "zap" ay. traditional thinking and approaoh and advanoing 
Learning theory baaed on student e^parlonoe. Reevaluating my personal 
Buooesees and failures in t.*aohing„ I ocnoluded that maybe ay thinking 
stnd methods oould use some revising. fhe pupils where I taught must 
have peroeived something which related more to their experienoe than 
what we had been offering* 

What then was the relationship between the adolescents from 14-17 
and science f iot Ion? My belief is that it Is the fantasy embodied in 
this genre. Assuming that I was typical (dangerous ground, I know), I 
remember muoh of my adolesoent time was spent in fantasy t about sex, 
being a sports hero, a dangerous oustomer to piok on, a great success in 
life. Even though I was maturing physically and mentally, part of the 
make believe excitement of ay childhood was still with ae. Adventure 
stories by Arthur donan Doyle and Walter Soott were ay favorites though 
I knew "aesthetes" read Steinbeck, Hemingway, or Dreiser. I read these 
books too ("A good student should blah, blah...")} but it wasn't until 
my seoond or third year in oollege that 1 really began to appreciate 
style, characterization, and other such characteristics in literature. 
I realize now that muoh of my teaohing has been to take students dir- 
eotly to these teohnloal areas. I hoped to save them from wasting their 
time on lesser books as 1 once had. Kumanlstlo studies have shown that 
this oannot usually suooeed because appreciation of "good" literature 
oan only come after extensive reading experiences. The point of this 
massive digression? Books in the fantasy realm seem to be oloser to 
the young learner "s experienoe. 

What then oan the English teaoher hope to oommunicate in the midst 
of all this dreaming? Robert Helnlen, a foremost soienoe f lotion writer 
maintains that soienoe fiction fans are better prepared for change be- 
oauee of its oonoern for what might be. Rather than embraoe this de- 
bateable and speculative (Good grief.') idea, I oontend soienoe fiotion 
can be an innovative approaoh to practice in reading, writing, and 
self-discovery. 

With soienoe notion's great variation in subjeot, complexity , and 
style, most students should be able to find material they can read and 
enjoy. I will entourage them to rsad on their own and to share their 
reactions and related ideas. Hopefully, the realization that their read- 
ing will be open to personal choice and that response to these read- 
ings will begin with them will stimulate them to read. This reading (a 
breakthrough in itself for many) even if it doesn't raise their reading 
level will hopefully boost their comprehension and free them from the 
threatening situation of having to keep up with advanoed readers. There 
is also the possibility that some may turn to this genre in their lei- 
sure time. 

Also beoause I am not steeped in science fiotion, 1 will have to 
read and learn with and from them. Implied here is the sharing of ex- 
periences talking and writing about books and learning from the stu- 
dents. Rather than being the traditional dispenser of knowledge, 1 
will have to take the role of a olarifier of individual and group goals, 
a provider of materials, and an organizer for group and individual dis- 
covery, teaming oan be enhanoed if the student gains an increased 
sense of involvement by participating in decision-making about the olass. 



aft the Dartmouth Oonfereaoe in 1966 end the plethora of articles 
published since indicate, student composition beooaes more oreeti?e la 
en experienoe-osntersd currioulum. Sxposure to these imaginative ideas 
embodied in science fiction* and the emphasis on student-initiated re- 
sponse and discovery should footer a stimulating situation for improved* 
orantivo writing. 

Science i lotion does offer a logimete genre for learnings Initiated 
in a humanistic experience-oentered approach made feasible by its pop- 
ular culture roots and newness to the aoadeaio world* it eta provide dev- 
elopaent in reading* writing* and dlsoovery. and who knows* maybe soae 
time in the future when we traditionalist pedagogues are institutional- 
ised unable to oope with ohange i*e. technology, humanistic approaches » 
±1 ceteya » thene would-be soience f iotion fans may be lnrentlng the better 
looK to Keep us in or a laser-ray lobotomy to readjust our erratic syn- 
apses. 
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BEST COflr mmit 

A S01EH0E PIOTION RESOURCE UNIT 



Soienoe flotion movies i 



Andromeda Strain" (1969) "Omega Man" (1971) 

Oharly" (1968) , ( i ■ "On the Beach* (1959) 

"Day of the Triffids" (1963) 4 "Panic In the Year Zero" (1962) 
"The Day the Earth Stood Still" (1951)- "Planet of the Apes" (1969) 

"Destination Moon" (1950) "The People" (1968) 

"Dr. Strangelove" (1964) "The Power" (a$68) 

"Fahrenheit 451" (1966) "Soy lent Green"" (1972) 

"Fall Safe" (1963) ; ^ "The Tenth Viotli" (1965) 

"Fantastlo Voyage 6 1966 "Them" (1954) 

"Forbidden Planet" (1956) "They Came from Beyond Spaoe" (1967) 

"Frankenstein" (193$) , "200ii A Spaoe Od ess ey"( 1966) 

"The Illuetrated Man" (1968) "War of the Worlds" (1953) 
"1984" 1955 



These titles in no way exhaust the list of soienoe flotion films. These 
are some of the better ef films and some whi oh appear periodically on 
television. 

Ati annotated bibliography for the teaoheri 

1. Affile* Klngslev. A Survey of Soienoe Flotion . Haroourt-Braoe Co., New 

York, I960. 

Amis discusses some of the good and bad aepeote of soienoe flotion 
writing. Soienoe flotion, he says, is usually well in advance of the 
trend hounds as a means of soolal inquiry. 

2. Asimov, Isaac. Fact and Fanov. Discus Books (Avon), New York, New York, 

1972. 

A good background book. He mixes faot and speculation about the 
oreation of the earth and its prospeote for the future. He then moves 
to the moon and its geography then to the planets and the stars. Other 
areas dealt with are technology in the future, space travel, and measure- 
ment of the universe. 

3* Oalkins, Elisabeth and Barry MoGhan. Teaching T o morrow . Pflaum/ 
Standard, 38 West 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio, 1972. 

This book is designed for those who are going to teaoh soienoe 
fiction in the classroom. It has ideas for olass projeets and annotated 
lists of soienoe flotion books that students may be interested in reading. 
They provide emphasis toward "pulp" soienoe flotion. 

4. Clarke, Arthur. Report on Plane tt Three and Other Speculations . Signet 
Books (New American Library), New York, New York, 1972. 

Another good background book. Ne divides the book into three main 
areas: technology in the future, communication systems, and frontiers 
of soienoe. Muoh speculation based on today's technology. 



annotated bibliography continued- QQpy AVAILABIE 
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Olareeon lists books of soienoe fiotion oritioism and many artioles 
that the teaoher may be interested in reading. 

6# Moore, Patri ok. Soienoe and, Flexion. George 0. Karrap A Oo. LTD, 
London* Toronto , Wellington, and Sydney , 1957. 

He starts with what he ooneidere the beginning of true soienoe 
fiotion (Verne) citing areas of promise and Identifying trite areae esp- 
ecially bug-eyed monsters. 

?• wollhelm, Donald. Th a Universe Makers. Harper & Row Publishers, New 
York, Evenston, and London, 1971. 

wollneim classifies four types of soienoe fiotion* imaginary voy- 
ages, future predictions, remarkable inventions, and social satire. He 
disousses past and present soienoe fiction authors in relationship to 
these olasslfloations sometimes criticizing and sometimes praising. It 
is a lively book with the author sparing no barbs. 

Soienoe Fiction Indexes t 

!• Oolg, Walter. A Checklist of Soienoe Fiction Antholo^iaa. W.R. Oole, 
Brooklyn, 1964. 

2. Day, Bradford. The Checklist of Fant a stlo Literature In Papar Bound 

Books., Soienoe Fiction and Fantasy Publishers, Denver, lew York, 

3. Day, Donald. Index to tha Soienoe Fiotion Magazines t 1926-1950, Perrl 

Press, Portland, Oregon* 1952. 

bridge, Hassohuaotts, 1966. 

5. Vigglano, Michael and Donald Franson. Science Fiction Title Ohangas. 

The national Fantasy Fan Federation, 1965. 

6. Tuck, Donald* A Handbook of Soienoe Fiction and Fantasy, Seoond edition, 

2 volumes, Hobart, Tasmania: Tuck, 1959. 

Books for Student Reading. The following is a list of over 200 soienoe 
fiotion books and their authors. With the exception of a very few, they 
are all available in paperback editions. These titles oould be collect- 
ed as a olass library, used to stimulate or satisfy outside reading inter- 
ests, or used to choose books from for in olass use. Those with the ast- 
erisk are titles having feminine appeal. 

Aldlss, Brian- Tha Primal Urge Anderson, Poul -The Star Fox, 
Anderson, Poul- After Doomsd ay Anderson, Poul- Tau^Zero 
Anderson, Poul- Braln Wave Anderson, Poul 4 

Anderson, Poul -The Enemy Stars Dickerson, Qordon -Earthman's Burden 
Anderson, Poul- The Hlah Orudade Antony, Plera- OhthoQ 



booklist oontlnued- 

Antony, Piers-MasrojJ 
Aslmov, Isaao- 
Aslmov, Isaao- 

Asimov, I saa o- The Foundation 

Aslmov, Isaao- The Gods Theq- 



best m 




Mai 



01 if ton, Mark 4 

Riley, ^a^Sgy'l.^fy Bo RW 
Oompton, D«G«- The Steel, Orooodlle 
•Oompton* D«G.-j 



Asiaov, 
As i »ov, 

Beater, 

♦Beater, 

Bllsh, 
Bllsh, 

Bllah, 
•Bllsh, 
Bllah, 
Bowen, 

Braokett, Le 

B9TOS 
Ray- 
Bradbury, Ray-J 



selve s 

leaae- Pebble In the Sky 
I aaao - The Star , s Like 
Dust 

Alfred- The Demolished 
Man 

The 

Deetiaa^fl 
James- A^j&s^ 



iff red -The Stars My 



of 0 



James 

Te.trelofiy , 
James -Jap ^ oi 

Jamea- Tltau/ e 

James- VOR 

John-After the Rain 



ass 



Eagles 



•EC??-? 



Bradbury. Ray- Fahrenheit 451 
r-T 



•BrAdhnrvTlLv-Martlan Ohronl o le s 
Bradley, Marlon-Sword of Aldones 
Brown, Fredrlo- The Lights la 

the Sky Are StarjT 
Brown, rredriQ-What Mad Universe 
•Brown, Roflei-aa^otlo Sibyl 
Sue Blue 

John- Jagged Orbit 



Brunner, 

•Brunner, John- L^..,- — - 
Brunner, John- at ^qd on Zanzi- 
bar , 

Budry s , Algi s- Roguo Moon 
Budrys, Algis-Who£ 
Ohristopher, John- No Blade of 

Grass 
Ohristopher, John- 
Clarke,, Arthur-Ohi, 
Olarke, Arthur-Tge 
Stars 




Olarke , 
Olarke , 
Olarke, 



Arthur-The Ueep Range 

Arthur-ErSi3dE§t w 
Arthur- A Fall of Moo_n- 
oust 

Olarke, Ir5hur- 2001t A Spaoe 

Odyssey 
Qlftment. Hal- Qyole of Fire 
•Clement, Hal- Iooworld 
♦Clement, Hal-Mis elon of Gravity 
•Clement, Hal-Needle 
0" iment, Hal-^arllf^t 
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Cooper, 
DeOamp, 
DeOamp, 
•DeOamp, 
DeCamp, 
Miller, 
Delany, 
Delany, 




Edmund 

L. Sprague- 
L» Sprague- 
L. Sprague 
L. Sprague 
P* Sohuyler- Gen us 



-Last 



arfrness F 



Delany, 
Del Ray 



Samuel- 
Sam uel- 

Samuel- 



abel 



sue en 



ail 



Npva ^ 

...... Lester- Ber v /e l s 

Diok, Phllllp- po Androids Dream pf 

Eleotrio Sheep? 
Dlok, Phllllp- gye in the Sky 
Diok? Phllllp- fhe Man in the HlKh 
Pas, tie 

Dlokson - Gordon- The Genetlo G < 
Diokson, Cordon- Naked to the 
Dlokson, Gordon- Neoromeinoey 
Dlokson,. Gordon- qqidler Ask Not 
Farmer, Philip Joso- FiesT 




Farmer, Philip Jose- Ty Tfcson , Odyssey 
•Farmer, Philip Jose- The Lovers 
Frank, Pat-Alas^BabyW : 
Galouye,. Daniel-D ark Univer se 
Garrett, Randall- Too janv Maglolans 
Gordon, Rex- First on Mars 
Gordon, Rex- First to the Stars 
•Harness', Charles- The Rose 
Harrison, Harry-De 



Harrison, Harry- Planet of the Damned 
Harrison,. Harry- The Stainless Steel 



Heinlen, Robert- Beyonfl the Horizon 
•Heinlen,. Robert- The Door in £g fll W"W 

Heinlen, Robert- Double Sta r^ 
•Heinlen, Robert- Have Sp^oe Suit— Will 
Travel 

Heinlen, Robert- The Moon Is a Harsh 
Mistress 

Heinlen, Robert-Orphans of the Sky 
♦Heinlen, Robert- Podkavne of Mars 
Heinlen, Robert- The Puppet Masters 
Heinlen, Robert- ffre Sixth Oolumn (The 

Day after Tomorrow 
Heinlen, Robert- Sta r ship Troopers 
Heinlen, Robert-Stranger in a Strange 

Land 

Heinlen, Robert- Waldo 

Henderson, Zenna- PlJipjr image- The Book of 

the People 
Herbert, Frank- Dune 

Herbert , Frank-Dragon in the Sea (21st 
Century sub) 
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Howard, Havden- The BftS&jB jnyqaion 
Fred- The Bl 



Hoyle, 
Hoyle, Fred & 

Eliot, John- A for Andromeda 
Huxley, Aldous- Braye New Wor^d 
Jones, D»F. - Implosion 
Juddy, Oyrli-Qur^er 9^«» 
*Keyee, Daniel-Flowers for Algo: 



Moore, Ward it 

Davidson, Avram-j 

Niven, Urry- Rlngwor] 

Andre- Beast Maste r 



Norton, 
Norton, 
Norton, 



yes, Daniel-Flowers for Algernon 
Ight, Damon-Hell 'te Pavement (The 

Rornblu 

Kornbluth, O.M«-8 yndlo 



Kornbluth, O.M. & 
Pohl , Frederlk-Qladlatoy-at-Law 
( same two - The Spaoe Merohants 
(same two)- Wolf^ane 



Norton, 
Nouree, 
Oliver, 
Orwell, 
Orwell, 
Pangborn, 
♦Pangborn, 



Andre 
Andre 

tost y 



-The Star Rangers (The 



Andre-. 
Alan-: 
Chad-' 



Kuttner, Henry- 
infi&ljbv 




.. owe 

George- 
George^ 
Edgar- 

Edgar- A Hi,rr 

Panshin, Alexel- qiie o 



Peok, Rlohard- Flna 
(Destination Phillips, Mark- Bra 



-The Tl: 



Kuttner, Henry 
Kuttner, Henry 
Laf forty, R. A. - Fourth 
Lafferty, R. A. - PSjSV foste r 
Laumer, Keith-Ga laotlb Diplomat 
Laumer, Keith- A"Plague of DeaonB 
Laumer, Keith & 
Brown, Ro sel- Bfrrthbloqd 
Leguln, Ursula- y he Left Hand 

»L6lb6r.°yri?z ^he 9 Blg Time 
Lelber, E*lt_- Qather. DarKnees 
Lelber, ffrita-ffipTreen Millenium 
Lelber, FriU-The Wanderer 




•Piper, H. Beam 
Pohl, Prederik- < unjn£a£gr£ > 
Pohl, Frederlk- Slave s ship 
Pournelle, Jerrv-A S paoe ship for the King 
Pratt, Fletoher- The Undying Fir e 
Robii 
Rub 8, 

Russell i 

Sohmi ts , James -Tho Uni verse Against Her 
Shaw, Bob- The Two Timers 
Sheokley, Robert- Immortality Ino » 
♦Shlras, William- Ohildren of the Atom 




>rer 



Leinster, Murray- ' 
Lewis, O.S.- The Hi deous Strength 

0.3»- Perelandra 
Lewis, 0*8« -Out of the Silent 



Lewis, 0.3,- Perela^ndra 

o 

Plane 

♦Mao Donald? J^hn-The Girl, the Oold 
Watoh and^erythlng 
Mai sberg, Barry-Bj^£n£A£olio. 
Matheson, Rio hard- I Am Legend 
♦MoOaf forty, Anne- D ragonf light 
MoCaf forty, Anne- Restoree 
MoOaf forty, Anne- The Ship Who 

MoOann . ___ao_- Pref erred Risk 



Shuts » Nevi_-£& _ 
Silverberg, Rober 
♦Silverberg, Robert 
Zan Silverberg, Robert- 



"Pi 
- Thor) 

— TOWOL 

Silverberg! Robert- _p" the L in e 
Simak, Ollfford- All Flesh Is G: 
Slmak, Ollfford-oUy 



of . Ti me 
ower of Glass 



Simak, 
Simak, 
Slmak, 
Simak, 



Ollfford- Ooblln Reeervatlon 
Ollfford- TSey Walked Like Men 
Oil f ford-Ti me and Again 

Ollf ford-Way Station 

Smith, Oordwalner- The Planet Buyer 
Spinard, Norman- Bug Ja ck Barron 
Stapledon, Olaf-Odd^John 
Sturgeon* Theodore-The Oosmlo Rape 
Sturgeon, Theodore- The Dreaming Jewels 



Mcintosh, J.T.- The Fittest (The 

Rule of the Pagebeasts 
Mead, Sheoard- The Big B ai iof Wax 
Merril, Judi th- The Tomorrow 
People 

♦Miller, Wal te_ - A Oantlole for 
Lelbowlta 
Moore, 0 .L. - Doomsday Morning 
Moore, WA._-Brln g the Jubilee 



(The Synthetic Man! 
♦sturgeon* Theodore- More Than Hu man 
Sturgeon, Theodore-Venue Plus X 
Tucker, Wilson- The Last Loud Silence 
Tucker, Wllson-The Year of the Quiet Sun 
Vance, Jack- The Dr agon Masters 
Van VOgt, A»E.- sian 

Van Yogt , A.E. -The Weapo n Shops of Isher 
Verne, Jules- Journey to the Oenter of 
the Earth 
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booklist oonoluded- 



Ves?he, Juies- 20.000 Leagues Under 
the Sea 
, Qore-M aj 



Vldal, aore-_ 
Vonnegut, KuH^ gj 

Vonnegut, Kurt-gai|L^aaa^ 

VonaettutT^rt-Slaughterhouae 

five 

Welle, H.O. - ghe |nvl s^ble Man 



Welle, 
Welle 



Worlds 

Wllllameon, Jaok- The Humanlodt 



Wolfe, Bernard- Liabo 

Si: S |M M MM * 

Wyndham* John- Troublewlth 
Zelazny, Roger^Da Saatioi " 
Zelazny , , Roger- Is le of 
Zelazny, Roger^ Lord of~LTg6t~ 
Zelazny, Roger*» Thls Immortal 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



A majority of these books are annotated In Calkins and MoGhan's Teach- 
ing Tomorrow (oheok annotated bibliography). 

Television that may be of usei 



"The Little People" 
"Lost in Spaoe" 
H Nlght Gallery" 
"One itep Beyond 
"Star ."rek" 



"Time Tunnel" 
* Twilight Zone" 



"Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea" 



Soienee fiotion periodicals- These inolude short stories, book reviews, 
and some poetry* Below are 15 of more than 1J0 ef periodicals. 

1. Amazing . Ultimate Publishing Co., Box 7, Oakland Gardens, Flushing, 
New York 11364. 

2. Anal^Solego| Fiotion — flolenoe Fact. 420 Lexington Ave. New York, 

3» Dreaq World. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

4. Dvnamio Science Fiction , . Columbia Publications, Ho lyoke, Massachusetts. 

5. Extrapolation . Thomas Clare son, editor, Department of English, the 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

6. Fantastic. Ultimate Publishing Co., Box 7, Oakland Gardens, Flushing, 
New York 11364. 

7. Galaxy . 421 Hudson St., New York, New York 10014. 

8. Luna Monthly . Frank and Anne Dletz, Oradell, New Jersey. 

9. The Magazine of Fantasy and Solenoe Fiction^ 347 E. 53rd St., New 
York, New York 10022* 

10. Magazine of Horror . Health Knowledge Ino. , New York, New York. 
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Siienoe f lotion periodicals oontinued- BEST COFY AVAILABLE 

11. Planet Sforjog . Love Romances Publishing Co. Inc, Stamford, Oonneot- 
out* 

12* Startling Stories . Standard Magazines, Kokomo, Indiana* 

13* Rlvorslfte Quarterly . Leland Saplro, editor, 1242 Vest 37th Drive, 
Los Angeles, California 90007* 

14« Xox&& 3oienoo Fiction Corporation, New York, New York* 

15* Worlds of IZf 421, Hudson St., Mew York* New York 10014. 

ACTIVITIES 

Soienoe fiction can be used initiate many individual, group, and 
Class activities. Below are some of the options open to the student 
and lesson plans for the innovative teacher. 

Make a map of the moon, some solar system planet, or Invent a world. 
Color It scale it, name it, and if necessary explain it. 

Invent a game* Create a gameboard, rules, and other components. It can 
be about space travel, inventions in 2500 A. D., ask questions about the 
readings, or explore a world. 

Draw a posters typify your book, make your own predictions, satirise, 
but be prepared to write about it. 

Make a recordings new trends in 2000} space music} Martian melodies; 
a radio show with interviews, invasions, etc} spaoe sounds, a 21st 
Century news show. 

Make a sculpture of clay, metal, or wood of a Jovian bust (whatever 
that may be 1), a theme in your reading, or make it a secret and let 
the class guess. 

Create a newspaper of the future or a Betel^uese Bu^le with ads, news, 
sports, sooiety, etc 

Make a collage on Troghyule or a book theme. 

Produce and direct an 8mm. film or a video tape of a skit, an exper- 
iment etc 

Improvisize technology in the future, evolution, alien life, schools 
in the future, a space trip, hospital ohangee, etc Write characteriz- 
ations, oritiolsms, or reaotions based on them. 

Put on a fashion show ( future or alien) • 

Write or orally prssent a report on an Interest area: space travel, 
U.F.O. 's, the galaxy, the space program, evolution in the future, a 
book you would like to share with the olass. 

Create a oartoon strip with dialogue, serialize it. 



Write a story, essay, or poem. 
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activities oontinued- 

Make miniature oities below the sea, future houses * rooket ships, hos- 
pitals, etc Use match sticks, oard board, or anything that may have 
once been Junk. 

Speoulate on the other 4 senses of the Plutonian, the size of the aver- 
age Martian, the possibilities of Christians on other planets, law and 
order in 2200 A. P. 

NOtioe the differenoes in language between Chaucer's time and today* 
Will it ohange in the future? Why? 

What are the possibilities for game* in a weightless vacuum? 
Describe or make a 1999 Oldsmobile* 

Take a contemporary social problem i.e. alooholism, drug addiction, orime, 
what direotion will these take? 

One can readily see the only limitation to olass activities in 
science fiotion is the imagination of the pupils* Most of these act- 
ivities oan be done alone or in groups* Several of these oan be com- 
bined* Every student with any interest in any area should be able to 
perform capably and oomfortably in this olass* All of the activities 
provide for some sharing of experience, individual deoieion in direct- 
ion, and possibilities for writing* 
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A Jackdaw on Death 



B£sr copy 



by Marylu Mud^ 



A jackdaw la a thomatio collection of materials. 
Included in this jaokdaw are short stories, plays, poetry and 
novels; also, included in the jackdaw are newspaper and mag- 
azine articles, records, posters, slides, paintings, and 
uniques, 

The purpose of this jackdaw is to provide enough material 
to teach a six or nine week course on death, or a shorter 
unit if desired. The teacher's function is to assist the 
students in finding other eouroes, offer ideas on how to 
use the materials and supervise the activities. 

Before presenting the unit to the class, the teacher 
should ask the students what they would like to know about 
death e_.g. , funeral customs, suioide, folktales, abortion, 
and religious beliefs about death, At the beginning of the 
unit the teacher places the jackdaw in the center of the 
room and lets the students rummage through the materials. 
Students will sort through the items and pick out materials 
which interest them. It is important to allow the students 
a choice of materials. Some items have questions for tho 
students to answer and activities for the students to res- 
pond to taped in the inside back cover. Also included in 
the jaokdaw are topios for discussions and debates, field 
trips, pantomines, role playing, and reading and writing 
assignments. Because of the nature of the materials and the 
reading level of these materials, it is suggested that this 
jackdaw be used for tenth grade classes or above. 



1) Visit a funeral home, 

2) Rent the film A Death in the Family , Have students 
discuss it and compare it "To the novel. 

3) Present a funeral in class. Either uae a fictional 
character who dies or a "cause" which dies. Have someone 
act as the moderator and eulogize the cause or person. 
Have members or theoiaso udt as pallbearers. 

4) Visit a ocmetary. Look for cptfcaphn. Notice unusual 
nnmo«, agon of people at time of death, infant mortality, e bo, 

t>; Study ourial cue tome in India, Africa, Asia, and the 
United States. 



Suggestions for Activities 
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6) Disouss the preparation of an Egyptian mummy. (Visit 
the Kalamazoo Publio Museum) 

7) Invite a minister, priest and rabbi to discuss the 
religious aspects of death. 

8) Make a book oover for a book on death. 

9) Have students write ghost stories. Make a setting for 
the stories, darken the room, use artifioial oandles, and 
sit on the floor. Have students tell their stories to the 
olass. 

10) Make oollages or posters on dying or death i.e. motoroyole 
accidents, oar accidents, murder, suicides, or infant deaths. 

11) Have students write their wills as they are today and 
then what they would leave to people in thirty years. 

12) Write a play about murder, suicide, or accidental death. 
Videotape the play. 

13) Colleot piotures of people in magazines. Make epitaphs 
about them. Write an epitaph for a friend. 

14) Memorize and present to the class a scene from 
"Arsenic and Old Lao e," 

15) Learn about people who faced death, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Brian Piooolo, Anne Boleyn, and Jews during World War II. 

16) Do a pantomlne of "The Tell Tale Heart" or the "Pit and 
the Pendulum. 

17) Respond to the painting "The Tragedy" by Picasso. 

18) Compare Joe^ philosophy about death ( Johnny Got His 
Gun) to Paul Braumer's philosophy (All Quiet on tho ^eeTern 
Front). 



19) Write an essay about ESP and death. 

20) Design a sympathy card, Inolude the message inside 
the card. 

21) From a news article write a fictional account about 
the person. 

22) Role playing. After reading In Cold Blood present 
the trial. 

23) Make a scrap book of death poems. 
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24) Listen to the reoord "Richard Cory" or "Tell Laura 
That I Love Her*" Respond to this either by writing a 
letter, a poem, or a story. 

25) Read a short story about death and make a bookmark about 
the story with quotations from the story, 

26) The following topios oould be used for term papers, 
debates, panel discussions, or class discussions. The 
topios arei suioide, euthanasia, abortion, murders, 
ohildren and death, burial oustoms, afterlife, oremation, 
reactions to death, importance of life, and meaning of 
death, 

27) Each student takes five index cards. Everyone writes 
on the five cards five things or experiences whi oh are 
unique to his life. For exanple, students may describe an 
Unusual scar, a trick knee, liking lettuce with peanut butter, 
saving stamps, or the time he broke his sister' s nose with 

a squirt gun. Then each student puts tho oards in a pile 
in front of him. The students study one card at a time for 
15-30 secondsj then they flip over the card and study 
the next card. When all the cards are flipped over, the 
teaoher says, "Now you're no longer in existence (here, dead,)," 
Finally the students bring themselves back to life by 
reversing the pro 0 ess. Disouss the students' reaotions to 
the game. 

List of Materials 
Drama 

Bonet, Stephen V. , "The Devi] and Daniel Webster." Currents 
in Drama . New York* The Maomillan Company ed. by itf.wV 
Befrrows, 1968. 

Blinn, William, "Brla&ls Song." New York! Bantam Books, 
1972. 

Kesselring, Joseph, "Arsenic and Old Lace," Crime and 
Criminal s . New York! Washington Square Press, 197TT 

Essays 

Albert, Robert. "Attitudes and Reaotions Evoked by a 
Suicide," Death and the Colleg e Student , New York! 
Behavioral Publications, 1972, 103-109. 

Baird, Jonathan, "The Funeral Industry in Boston," Death 

and the College Student , New York* Behavioral Publications, 

1972, 21-35. 
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Baruek, Joel, "Combat Death," Death and the College Student. 
New York » Behavioral Publ i oa ti one7T97S7 #3-957 — 

Bauer, William B* "Ten Stages of Grief," exoeppted from 
Today's Health Guide entitled "Good Grief". 

Beaver, Christopher. "Hope and Suloide in the Oonoentration 
Camp." Death and the College Student . New York» Behavioral 
Publications, T57?7"l2-29. 

Conway, Bertrand L. The Question Box . New York* Paulist Press 
1961. ■ ~ *~ 

Cooper, Amy P. "The Death Cult of James Dean." Death and 
the College Student . New York {Behavioral Publications, 
T572, 116-12T: 

Gordon, Daniel B. "Wake," Death and the College Student . 
New York t Behavioral PubTlVatT^e^97§, 0I-8T.' " " 

Mitford, Jessioa. The Amerioan Way of Death . Greenwich* 
Fawoott Publications, 1963. 

Ruiz, Riohard, "Death in the Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre," 
32flaih. tfre College Student . New York* Behavioral 
Publications, 1972, 151-161. 

Smith, Warren. Strange' ESP . New York t Popular Library, 1969. 

History Books 

Blumenfeld, Harold. Saooo and Yanzetti . New York} Scholastic 
Book Services, 1972. 

Hayman, Leroy. The Death of Lincoln. New York: Scholastic 
Book Services, 197l. 

Newspaper Articles 

"AMA President Galls For Study Of Meroy-Killing," Kalama- 
zoo Gazette . (June 30,1973), A-7. 

"Boy, 8, Kills Sitter," Detroit Free Press, (July 5, 1973), 
B-l. " " 

Cassels, Louis. "Morticians Answer Clergy Criticism," 
Kalamazoo Gazette , (June 30, 1973), A-2* 

"A Curse in Book of Revelations," Kalamazoo Gazette , (June 
30, 1973), A-3. " 
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"Ex-P0W Takes His Own Life," Kalamazoo Gazet te. (July 3, 1973), 
B-5. 

"Obituary and Funeral Notices," Kalamazoo Gazett e (July 8, 1973), 
D-*l8 • — — — — - 

"Two Pound Dead At Hartford," Kalamazoo Gazette . (July 7, 1973), 
B— 7. — — — 

Novels 

Agee, James. A Death in the Family . New Yorkt Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1957. ~ " 



Bradbury, Ray. Dandelion Wine . New York! Bantam Books, 1969. 

Camus, Albert. The Stranger . New York: Vintage Books, 1946. 

Capote, Truman. In Cold Blood . New York: New American Library. 
1965. " ~ 

tfenton, Edward. Anne of the Thousand Days . flew iork: The New 
American Library, Tnc, 1910, 

Praser, Antonia. Mary Queen of Soots. New York: Dell Publishing 
Co., 1971. * — ~~ " 

George, Jean 0. Who Really, Killed Cook Robin ? New York: 
E. P. Dutton and* Go. , "9737" — 

3alten, Felix. Bambi. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1970. 

Segal, Erich. Love Story . New York: New American Library, 
1971. 

Trumbo, Dalton. .john ny got his gun . New York: Bantam Books, 
1970. 

Vonnegut, Kurt. Slaughter-House Five. New York: Scholastic 
Book Services, 1971. 

Wambaugh, Joseph. The Blue Knight . New York: Dell Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1973. 

Wilkerson, David. The Cross and the Switchblade . Old Tappan: 
Fleming H. ReveTT~Co., 1 9757 ~ 

Poetry 

Auden, W.H. "Elegy for J.F.K.," 100 American Poems edited 
by Paul Molloy. New York: Scholastic Book Services, 
1971. 
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"Barbara Allan," Beowulf to Beatles * New York* The Free Press, 
1972, 217. \ 

Cummings, E.E., "Buffalo Bill's Defunct," Beowulf to Beatles , 
Now York: The Free Press, 1972, 242, ■ — — 

Donne, John, "Death, Be Not Proud," Beowulf to Beatles , 
New York: The Free Press, 1972, l2'6\ " — 

George, Phil, "Battle Won Is Lost," 100 Amerioan Poems 
edited by Paul Molloy. New York:Tcholastic TffooF' 
Services, 1971, 123. 

Hardy, Thomas, "The Man He Killed," Cavalcade of Poems edited 
by George Bennet. New York: Scholastic BooF'S'e'rvices, 
1965, 103. 

Housman, A.E., "To An Athlete Dying Young," Beowulf to Beatles . 
New York: The Freo Press, 1972, 134, ' — — ~ 



Lindsay, Vachel, "If We Must Die," The Book of Modern Amerioa n 
Poetry , New York: Harcourt BraoT7ovanovTch ," 1975, — ~ 

Lindsay, Vachel, "The Leaden-eyed," The Book of Modern American 
Poetry . New York: Harcourt Brace To^novTonT 1970, 75". 

Poe, Edgar A., "Annabel Lee," Cavalcade of Poems edited by 
George Bennet. New York: Scholastic Book Services. 1965. 
72. 

"Pretty Polly," Beowulf to Beatles , New York: The Free Press, 
1972, 219. " ~~ 

Ochs, Phil, "I Kill Therefore I Am," Beowulf to Beatles . 
New York: The Free Press, 1972, 177. ' "~* 

Owen, Wilfred, "Anthem for Doomed Youth," A^Bpok of Modern 
British Poetry edited by Anne CourtneyT 1970*, "Tl7. " 

Robinson, Edwin A., "Reuben Bright," The Book of Modern 
American Poetry . New York: HarcourT"Brace Tovanovich, 
Inc., 1970, 11. 

Sandburg, Carl, "Cool Tombs," The Book of Modern American 
Poetry . New. York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. ,1970, 
W. 

Seeger, Alan, "I Have a Rendezvous with Death," The Book 
of Modern American Poetry . New York: HarcourTTSrace 
Tovanovich, 1970, 
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Teohborne, Ohidiook, "Written on the Eve of Exeoution," 
Oayaloade of Poems edited by George Bennet. New Yorki 
Sohoiastio book Servioes, 1965, 85. 

Tennyson, Alfred, "Crossing the Bar," Oayaloade of P oems 
edited by George Bennet, New Yorkt 3onoiastio""Book 
Servioea, 1965, 89. 

Thomas, Dylan, "And Death Shall Have No Dominion," & Book 
&£ Modern British Poetry edited by Anne Courtney, 1970, 
155. 

Thomas, Dylan, "Do Not Go Gentle Into That Good Night," 
A Book of Mddern British Poetr y . New Yorkt Haroourt 
Braoe Jovanovion,' Ino . , 1970, 158 . 

Pamphlets 

Orollman, Earl A. , Talking about Death < A Dialogue Between 
Parent and Child * Boston! Beacon Press, ivio, 

Slmoox, Carroll E. . The Christian Paying of Death * 

Cinoinnati t Forward Movement Publications, 6th Printing. 

Ifhat Everyone Should Know . Evans torn Consumers Information 
Bureau, 1965. 

What Every Woman Should Know . Evanstom Consumers Information 
Bureau, 1965. 

Short Stories 

Conklin, Groff ed. Ten Great Mysteries by Edgar Allan Poe . 
New Yorki Soholastio Book Servioes, 1970. 

Hemingway, Ernest. The Short Stories of Ernest Hemlnway . 
New Yorkt Charles Sort toner 1 s Sons,T9l>57" 

Hitchcock, Alfred. Lejt It All Bleed Out. New Yorki Doll 
Publishing Co. , Inc. , 1*573 ♦ 

Slesar, Henry. Clean Crimes and Neat Murders. New Yorkt 
Avon Book Division, I960. 

RocotfdsorO ■ 

Berlin Philharmonio, "Mozart Requiem," Capitol Records. 

Shanana, "The Golden Age of Rock n Roll," Kama Sutra 
Records. • 

Simon and Garfunkel, "Sounds of Silenoe," Columbia Records. 
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Magazine Artioloo 

Adams, Nathan. "Hi tchhiklng--'Ooo Of ton tho Last Ride," 
Reader' « Dlfloet , (July 1973), 61 - 65. 

"Adolescont Uuicido," Time, (January 3, 1972), 57. 

Astor, Gerald. "What's Really Wrong With Me?," McCalls, 
(June 1973), 52+. "~* 

Auden, W. II. "Doing Oneself In," Tho Now York Review . 
(April 20, 1972), 3. " " 

Aurther, Robert A. "Thoughts on the Death of My Father," 
KsQulre . (March 1973), H5+. 

Borg, David W. and George G, Daugherty. "Teaching About 
Death," Today's Education , (March 1973), 46-47. 

"Ohoap Cremation Wine A Lease on Life," Busines s Week . 
(August 12, 1972), 31-32. " 

Cooper, Robert M. "Euthanasia and tho Notion of 'Death 
with Dignity'," The Christian Century , (February 21. 
1973), 225-227. 

Daroy-Berube, Franco! se. "When Your Child Asks About 
Death," New Catholio World , (April 1973), 55-57. 

"Deaths Theologioal Reflections on a Ministerial Problem," 
The Christian Century . (February 21, 1973), 228-229. 

Hetherington, E. Mavis. "Girls Without Fathers," Psychology 
Today . (February 1973), 47+. 

Kastonbaum, Robert. "The Kingdom Where Nobody Dies," Saturday 
Roviow . (December 23, 1972), 33-38. ~ 

Medici, Prank N. "Battling Mysterious Crib Death," Read or' o 
D igest , (May 1973), 137-140. : ' 

Phipps, Joyce A. "What Really Happens When Your llunUnnd Dion," 
Christian Century . (Fobruary 21, 1973), 230-232. 

Smith, Vern E. "Tragedy at Beecher High," Ebony, (April 8, 
1971), 154+ . 

"The Youthful Suicide," Newsweek , (February 15, 1971), 303. 
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Thimmesoh, Nick. "The Abortion Culture," Newsweek . (July 9, 
1973), 7. 

Tomlinson, Kenneth Y. "Portrait of a Killer," Reader's Digest 
(June 1973), 78-82. 

Ward, David. "The Death of Harold," Saturday Review (December 
16, 1972), 48-58. ~~ 

Weisman, Avery, "Death," Psychology Today , (November 1972), 
77-86. 

Uniques 

Human Skeleton Assembly Kit. Mineola, T N. Y.t Renwal, #803. 

Perlinghotti, Lawrence, "The World is a Beautiful Plaoe," 
Conshohocken: Poster Prints, 1970. (Poster) 

"I Want You," Cleveland: American Greeting Corp., 1972. 
(Poster) 

Picasso, The Tragedy . Lambert Studios, 7/287. (Print) 

Sample copies of birth certificates, death certificate,, and 
a will. 

Slides of oemetaries, funeral homes, and ohurohes. 



Editor's Note s The Literature Workshop produced many other 

Jackdaws including ones on Adolescence , Science 
Fiction, and Heroism. Most of them, unfortunate- 
ly were dittoed and could not be reproduced here. 
Those Interested in these packets are urged to 
consult Mr. Jay Ludwig, who could supply the names 
of the Literature Workshop participants, or con- 
sult Appendix B, 
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To the Redskin in Us AUi Or. Hew I Learned To Start Worrying 
and Love the Indian 



by Robert Soule BE$T CO p y AVAILABLE 



I woke up one semester and found myself tesnhing a folklore olaes 
to a sizeable group of 10, 11, and 18 graders, <rh« texts whloh had 
been ordered by my suooeseor had In them all the good old Aaorloan 
folktales, we talked about Rip van winkle, and johnny APPlosssd, 
and paul Bunyan, all those golden oldies, but It seemed there was 
something missing* so we talked about the gold rush and the cowboys 
and than It hit as, "what about the Indiana?" 

well what about the mdlans? They were here before we got here, It 
was their land upon whloh johnny Appleseed planted his trees, their 
land upon whloh paul Bunyan out down his trees, it was at their 
expense that slot of our folklore grew, so i thought nwhat about 
their folklore?" 

I began to read, to searoh In the library, and i found some interesting 
things, it was at about that time that the energy oriels began to 
pound on my front door, The word was that there would bo no gas and 
I had to drive 35 miles to work eaoh day. My wife began to read me 
artloles on the state of our nations water, as if i oouldnit tell by 
looking, a television news program told of another dangerous inversion 
in los Angeles and thats when it hit me, 

we co a people were going to have to team some things and learn 
them fast about our land, our resources and the way we must relate 
to them, it struck me that the Indians knew these things before It 
was oriticel and they stood in the way of progress whloh was too 
bad beoause it was fatal to them as a people, how in an African 
sized irony we are going to have to learn sons of the Indian's ways 
of being in order to survive on this planet, it seemed to be a 
pretty gocd reason to work out something on the folklore of the 
American Indian, 

As it started out i planned to collect stories from different 
sources, from various books and places, in faot the good old books 
I spoke of earlier had several of the "good Indian", Americanized 
stories in them, the tale of saoajawea, chief Joseph's story, whloh 
I considered -Hot but aot exactly what I was looking for, i also 
had aooess to several Indian myths colleoted by Henry rowo school- 
craft which were very good, i heartily recommend anything written 
by hla. Most of the books available in the library were regionalized bw-V 
.&&Mfvttfcl4 in a limited way, 

TO moke a short story longer, i was In the bookstore one day when 
T notioed e flashy paperbaok book entitled Amerloan indlan Mythology 
written by Alioe Marriott and carol k. RaohUfa'," 'a' k'eht'6r b6o'K IYoW " 
The now Aworloan Library, i read through it and deoided it would 
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make a very good book to teaoh from, i will tell you a little bit 
about it* 

The authors are anthropologists who gathered the myths la hospital 
wards, beside country kitohea wood stoves, in the swamps while 
pioklng rushes to be plaited into mats, in their own living rooms, 
and at powwows, Enoh myth is preoeded by a brief description of 
the oulture out of whioh it originated in the belief that the myths 
oould be more fully understood in the oontext of the society 
that produoed them* 

The book is divided into four seotlonst part l-i»be world B*yond ours, 
part 8-The world Abound tjs, part 3-Tbe world we Lite in now. part 4- 
The world we oo to* part 1 has many stories that eould bs oalled 
creation stories, a good way to present some of this material would 
be to oompare it to the biblical aocount of oreatlon, of now the 
world was made. There are some very startling liknesses between 
Cheyenne and christian beliefs, other of the stories are concerned 
with the stars and what they mean, a comparison to the Qreeks would 
be in order here and perhaps a good project could come out of a 
study of the constellations and what they mean* 

part 2 explains eome of the natural Mourenee*., fcr *v»tem how 
com came to be, how the Indians came to have horses and buffalo, 
and a particularly funny account of why the bear waddles when he 
walks, a Tewa Indian story conoems how the people came to the 
middle plaoe which might be dealt with in terns of TOlMsns Middle 
i:arth. Another way to treat some of the why Stories would be to try 
to find out how the white man explained things he oouldntt understand, 
or even how we eaoh personally explain the unexplalnable. 

part 3 is more real and historical in nature containing an indlan 
aooount of o«ster»e Last stand which is considerably different from 
the stories we grew up with. There are also several stories dealing 
with the peyote rituals and religion. The rituals with their mind 
expanding drugs would most likely be very interesting to students 
in this age of psychedelia but i would advise oaution for those of 
you in oertaln kinds of sohools end communities. Religion ought to 
be a good toplo under whioh to bring this seotlon together. 

part A deals with death and the world beyond and has some interesting 
ooncepts in it, not the old "happy hunting grounds* stories either* 
A more personal treatment could be attempted here, perhaps as a 
springboard Into a unit on death* 

I have only trtedto suggest some very general ways you might approaoh 
this book and give you some Idea of what is contained within* There 
is a wealth of supplementary material available to use with this 
type of unit, x have myself constructed an extensive slide show dealing 
with Indian art and artifacts, much of which explains various myths. 
There arentt many photographs of Indians taken before 1915 but there 
are alot of famous paintings done in the early to middle 1800 ts 
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which art good slide material. Lees good elide materiel but exoellent 
for photo reproduction for olaearoom use are aome of the early 
photoa taken of the f aaous oblefs of the let*; 1800«s, gury M7 H«art 
At wounded jgaee has a very fine oolleotion < f old phot oTTCT WSTI As 
a' very airrerent aooount of the indiea ware of the 1660 to 1690 
period— read it* Aaother good eouroe of early indlan photos la 
anything done by Edward s ourtie, he has done aome remarkable works 
of art dealing with Indiana. around the turn of the oentury. 

The Lansing publlo Library haa seteral very good films about Indiana 
and a fair oolleotion of Indian mueie— mainly the muelo that 
accompanies the various dances, one of the reoorde oontaine detailed 
lnetruotiona on how do do eaoh danoe whloh might be e fun thing to 
do in oleas some time* i wil? inolude a list of those films and 
reoorde available from the Lansing publlo Library as wall as a list 
of supplementary books, 

Hollywood haa done several films recently that deal with Indiana 
In a more realistlo manner* it la possible these might be rented 
by the teaoher or department with money* one of the most notable of 
these is»i,lttle Big Man* starring uustin Hoffmen who plays a real 
Indian* This film gives an aooount of ousters Last stand whloh is 
very olose to that found in Amsrloen indlan Myt hology, Another vary 
good film la «a Man called rforseV in Whloh fcldhaW Harris partloipatea 
in the sun Danoe ceremony, a pleins Indian religious observance whloh 
was outlawed in the 1890 «s by the white man but whloh Is now under- 
going a rebirth in this yeer of indlan militanoy, it would be very 
interesting to show one of these films in oonjunotion with one of 
the earlier jeff ohandlar indlan movies full of its stereotypes* 
in the theatres now is »The Man who Loved oat oanoiagw whloh i 
haven it aeon but how oould it go wrong with nurt Reynolds starring 
in it? 

I have indloated aome ways a unit on the mythology of the American 
Indian may procede. i would like to leave you with this passage 
taken from Footnote a and Headlines by sister corita, it is written 
by v. iHiam "tV JoyheVj**"'" " " 

The Bible employe the language 'of exaggeration, whloh la sometimes 
called mythology, if we are frightened by this suggestion it 
is partly beoauae mythology has oome to maau falsehood or "fairy 
tale language*! in our time* That is an Inadequate undemanding 
of mythology and one that blooke us from an appreciation of this 
way of apeaking in the Bible* 

A more acourate idea of mythology is found In the Knoyolopodia 
}j?ltanloa: »myth, for primitive roan, means a true storyj it is 
not an idle tale, but a herd working uotive rb*?5e,« Nikos 
KastenUekis in Report to oreoo desortbed myth as «the simple, 
composite expre"SftIWoT"th"e" 'nftSat positive reality," 
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Tho reason tor the uee of myth in the Bible is that the truth 
ebout human existence 1b herd, perhaps impossible, to see und 
express in direct factual t'uias, no telescope or microscope o&r. 
yet reveul such truth,, so men have devised other ways, Indirect 
ways, of speaking ebout the meaning of human life, chief among 
them have been the le^ue^ee of myth and poetry, i;y these exagger* 
atlons of reality, men extended their view beyond what was 
factually observed, They took life as It appeared and recreated 
it "bigger thun life" so that what v.us not obvious could be seen. 

Although we live in a time when mythology seems to be a victim of 
the scientific spirit, it is actually a time when ancient myths 
(truths) are being actualized through scientific development. 
The invisible part of reality Is being made visible In the 
laboratory and the observatory, and we are finding as a result 
not less but more mystery in the structure of the universe* 
The age of raytbs is not pa*.t, it may never be. 
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SCME GOOD BOOKS TO READ AND TAKE PIOTUnE3 PRCM 



Bull, Blleh,saadoac, A BigtflflCMfrlg HlftttUff fiX iitf nglela SlOUX . 

university of Nebraska press, 1967* 
Burland, oottie, NOjhb AOftllSftB RUU&n Mythology , paul Healyn Ltd, 

1966. 

Olark, £lla, i&iUan. Luanda pj ^ Nojrtherp R ookies , university of 

Oklahoma prwss, 1966. 
Clark, Ella, iqdiia L«£ft&6ji ojf the peoifie Northweat. university of 

oallfomla prose, 1966* * - 

oronayh, oeorge, A worloan I ndian Poetry-An A nthology of song a and 

Ob&ntft. Livaright, 1934, 
curtie, Edward s., SJA£|iK«Bir K£ LiTA* Barra publishore, 1978. 
DaMauil and Raid, QuJ & fSsTfUiaaa*. outerbridge and Dienstre, 1971, 
Button, Bertha p., FfiliSUl WrTfcfi. Kiia w urala v uaya . university 

of New M«xloo praaa, 1963, 
Gilpin, i,aura, The Enduring NavaJo. university of T»xaa press, 1968. 
Hawthorne, Audrey, AxTanWCKffiSsitt IpS&l NOjatoal 

Q&Ui TTlbflA. unTveraity of Washington praaa, 1967. 
Holm, Bill, orookad qoaJc of H eavon««aak* a nd Qjjbjej; o eramonlal Art of 

t&S. ? {oythwaat ooaaT . university of Washington pressy I^ST"* 
inverarity, Robert Bruaa, AXi o£ tjbi. Hoxitaftii poaat inAUua, university 

of oallfomla praaa, 1956, 
Joseph, Air in, T&JLAJ|t£ifli& HflUlM P Ppk o£ T n/llwv The Amor loan 

Heritage publishing o©«peny, 1961. 
Laparge, Oliver, a Plotorlal Hlatory of the Amerloan Tndlan. crown 

publiahing, 1956, 
Naihardt, John Q. , Bi§j& e±Js SMflta-BtlSe Mfa sftoac 9X A 52il 

UA& oX tte QfOala $ioj«. univereity of Nebraska praaa, 1961. 
Raynolda, oharlaa r,, Amerloan tndlan portraits . The Stephen oreene 

preaa, 1971. 

sobooloreft, Henry r. , The tyyth of. Hiawatha and other, oral Lagaada, 

J.B.Lippiaoott, 16567 
Symington, preser, 1&S. nanadlsn iftdjjft. Moclelland and stewart Ltd, 1969. 
Thompson, stith, Tales of the worth Amarloan Indiana . Indiana 

university preaa, 1929, 
Tunis, Edwin, Indiana. The world publishing company, 1959. 
Wheat, Margarat m., gu*vlv>i A£ ja_ o£ tbjt pxittiiixe palutee . university 
of Nevada press, 1967. 

Brown, j>ea, sury My Heart at wounded Knee 
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SOME FILMS AND RECORDS AVAILABLE AT THE LATINO PUBLIC LIBRARY 



Tah tonka-show the importance of the buffalo to the culture of the 
plains Indians and what happened when the white man killed all 
of them. 

paddle to The sea-a small Indian boy in the Canadian woods abote late 
superior carves a oanoo and puts it in the water-we watoh It 
Float down to the ooean. very lyrical , exoellent photography* 

Loon»s Neoklaoe-the indian legend of bow the loon got his white 
neok feathers. 

Hopi Kaohlnas-shows the methods used for making kaohina dolls, the 
main Hopi fc&ndioreft 

RECORDS**** 

Indian Muslo of the Canadian plains.Ethnio Folkways FEU*** a38?1 
Danoes of the American Indian* £3127 

AS Long as the crass shall orow-peter laparga sings of the Indians* A3269 
Crow Dogs paradise-gong* of the sioux. Eleotra E8B-74091. ST/A&9 
Healing songs of the American Indian* selected from the Smithsonian 
Donemore collection, A*ohives of Folklore* Library of congress* 
Ethnio Folkways Library F£i261* circa 1914* A3866* 
Muslo of the pswnees* sung by Mark smarts* Ethnic Folkways Library 
FB4354. Aft 

Music of the sloux and the Navajo* Ethnic Folkways Library fe*401* AlOtu. 
songs and Danoes of oreat Lakes Indians. Ethnio Folkways Library* 

FR4003* A106S* 
Vtahonke-Ed wahonk. Buddha Records sxs*o005* st/a-1008 

An Interview with v Brown-Author of Bury yy Heart u w ounded jjatft* 
Vital History OMsettes-Encyolopedia w**ioaaa/c&s Nows Audio 
Resource Liorary, vh/0AS-80, c«wtto 11 for july, 1971* 

I hate tried to indicate the reoord company and number where it was 
possible to do so* The last number is the library's shelving number. 

i 
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."Helpitifi Human Be" = A Humanistic Riding grog; 



My objectives In attempting to formulate this 
reading program are nonbehavloral. In today* a 
meohanlatlo society oonoerned with Mediocrity 
a very real need exists for happy* healthy huaan 
beings, Structured reglaented attitudes* polloles 
and assignments that treat everyone alike and 
like nobody are at fault* If we are oonoerned 
about the future we should show a oonoern for 
our kids, A first stop In that dlreotlon would 
be to treat then like Individuals with emotions* 
needs and Halts* 



by Thomae Careteneen 
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Sob* Prinolplea of Belief About Reading 

The following fire points aua up my feelings toward reading. 
These five points ara of intrlnalo value in forming the methods 
and dlreotlon of the reading program. 

That reading la tied up with how a student feels about himself • 
If he is self-aware, oonsoious and has a posltlre self attitude 
this will be relfeoted in his reading ability* Likewise there 
are many faotors, very often negative, whloh affaot a student *s 
reading. There are physical faotors suoh aa vision, emotional 
faotors and soolal development, his b* ok ground and environmental 
faotors and hie lntereat and Motivation, These faotors oannot 
be ignored. The good teaoher muet diaoover and examine these 
faotors to develop strategies whloh take their preaenoe into 
aooount and use then advantageously. Very often teaohers forget 
that not everyone oomes from an eduoatlonal baokground similar 
to their own. An enthusiasm for books and reading may not be 
a part of a ohild ( s environment* 

That for a reading program to be suooessful the students must 
experience Individual smoeess. That for students te gain 
enthualaam to. readtbe It for pleaaure, information or self* 
awareness, they suet first experlenoe suooess in their reading. 
This oalis for abundant and diversified supplies of all kinds 
of reading material, a baslo requirement- is that the reading 
assignments be so designed and struotured that every student, 
no matter what ability we say he has, is suooessful in his 
reading. 

That the students must have a previous experlenoe or awareness 
of the reading material. The reading material must be related 
to something the students have attained in the past. The students 
must be able to integrate thla material into their life and 
experlenoe* For situations totally new for the atudent this 
means dlsousslon must preoeed the reading. In this regard role 
playing and improvisation oan interest as well as Inform students 
about the situation they will be oontaoting In their reading, 

Students learn to read and enjoy reading through many aotlvltles. 
Talk is oertalnly an essential one. There must be alot of time 
devoted to exohanglng experlenoes* Students must be given time 
both in small groups and in the larger olassrooa situation to 
interaot and to test their readings, to form hypothesis, to 
rejeot values and ideas and to formulate new ones* Aotlvltles 
suoh as the ones listed in this paper are neoessary and important. 
Talking and observing oertalnly broaden a ohlld*s environment, 
but there should be lots of tine devoted to reading. The olass- 
room should provide the students with the opportunity and the 
time to read, 
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5* Lastly the role that writing plays in a reading program. 
I do not argue the faot that writing is an important skill 
for a student to attain* HoWever by oombining reading and 
writing teaohers often burden a student by having him work 
in two different skill areas at the same time* For the reader 
who Is haring difficulty, his problems are oompounded by 
requiring him to write* For poor readers it is better to keep 
their writing oooasional and simple* It is probably better to 
ask for no more than a few sentenoec about the plot or the 
students feelings about the material* Onoe the student has 
gair.4<l a level of suooess and has developed self-oonfidenoe 
to a degree, then he will probably desire to express his own 
opinions and ideas in print* 
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Vh* Teaoher and the Waterlal 



The requirements of a reading program of this type is 
espeoially demanding on the teacher. He or she must step down 
from the podium and permit something other than the material 
and the •proper" lnterpetatlon of the material to be the 
center of attraction. Any material or eubjeot is worthless 
and meaningless without sensitive, feeling, thoughtful human 
beings to use it* However this does not m^an that the 
teaoher withdraws and turns the students loose to "do their 
own thing". It is vitally important that the teaoher assume 
an aotlve role as organizer* guide* advisor, oditor,com*en- 
tator and part iol pant. 

Any reading program, developmental, Individualized or 
humanlatlo, must begin where the student is. This plaoes 
a demand on the teaoher to know eaoh of his student's reading 
habits and abilities, Some of this information oan be gathered 
through Interviews and discussions with the students, by 
speaking with their previous teaohers and by oheoking their 
records. This last method has some very obvious defeots and 
should be used only for a general guide or for additional infor- 
mation. 

Students with serious reading problems or those students 
who have problems that the teaoher is unable to isolate or 
recognize should be given the "Reading Mlsoue Inventory"* 
Prom this analysis of the student's reading the teaohur In 
able to see those strategies the reader is using effectively 
as well as those aspeots of reading in whloh he Is having 
difficulty. The teaoher is then able to plan a program of 
reading strategies and exercises which use the reader's 
strengths and oonoentrate on particular aspeots of his 
disabilities, It should be noted that the reader's diffi- 
culties are not concentrated in some abstraot or Isolated 
situation, but are Integrated into his reading material. 
This provides him with the additional advantage of using 
those strategies he has already developed* 

The materials that the student selects, he is ultimately 
the Judge of what he wishes to read, must seem natural to 
him. Ah artlfioal language such as phonetlos or the I.T.A. 
will not do him muoh good. It will be similar to having him 
learn and use a seoond language while his first is not used 
to it's best advantage. Por the reader with difficulties 
the material must be highly predlotable. The reader must 
be able to easily move ahead in hi a reading and use those 
strategies whioh he has to their best advantage. Styles 
whloh use complex structures and unusual or abstraot usage 
should be avoided. The material must be meaningful to the 
reader. It must involve a subjeot that the reader can 
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readily grasp or one that he has previously experienced. 
Only then oan he assimilate the information and draw meaning 
from it into his own experienoe. 1 

Activities 

Some students will be working on speoiflo goals that 
they feel are neoessary for survival in soolety. Perhaps they 
will be working on reading newspapers or applloatlon forms 
suoh as insuranoe, magazine subscriptions or drivers license 
tests* Mot only will some students need to learn *o fill 
out such forms, but also how to read and understand things 
suoh as tax withholding! oredib and Interest rates. Students 
will need help' in using periodicals, maps and understanding 
directions. Students who suceed will desire to learn more 
and will hopefully turn to reading voluntarily as an inform* 
atlve and pleasurable aotivity* Not all students will need 
or desire to know these things and many may have already 
grasped them. 

Students need to engage in activities with their reading. 
There are various projeots whloh lead students into reading 
and certain projeots which evolve from their reading. These 
activities give students the ohanoe to share the knowledge and 
information they have gained* It arouses the Interest of other 
students in learning and by doing so permits the students 
to share and disoover similar and different attitudes snd 
feelings. The students are then able to expand upon what they 
have learned, to draw larger oonoepts into their learning 
and to expand their knowledge and their world. The following 
list of activities is not presented in any speoiflo order. I 
have grouped them into activities whloh lead into reading and 
those which oould be the result of having read a particular 
seleotion. All should bo modified or exacted to best fit the 
individual's need. 

Pre-reading aotlvltles-those whloh lead to further reading! 

1« Round table dlsouesions- Students oould group together 
aooordlng to Interests in a particular topio. After a 
discussion some may wish to read more in depth in the 
subject or to refute oertain points made by others. 

2* Panel disoussions- These would be more formalized than the 
round table disoussions* The students would chose a topio 
that they were interested in but knew little about. They 
would have to read and researoh the topio in more detail 
and would present the material in a formal situation. 



1. Kenneth S* Goodman M The Reading Prooessi Theory and Prac- 
tice* Language and Learning to Read . 1972. P.155* 
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3* Rol5 playing and improvisation- These could be used as pre- 
reading activities to engage the students in the oonfliot 
or the problem and then to examine readings for solutions* 
Por example* after a given situation in whioh the students 
role play a oonfliot the teaoher might suggest reading a 
selection Just to see what one peroon did when faoed with 
this situation* 

4* Models and hobbles- Dlsoovering your students Interests you 
very often find there is more that they would like to know 
about their hobbles but they haven* t had the opportunity or 
oan't looate souroea* The same goes with students who enjoy 
working with their hands* There are many similar projeots 
that they desire to engago in had they the neoessary infor- 
mation and details* 

5* Experiments- Students enjoy trying things and dlsoovering 
why and how things work* Teaohers will find student *s 
Interests range from how a motoroyole works to why a 
conventional missile is impraotloal for spaoe exploration* 

6* Arrangement of a book table or exhibit- Very often students 
will beooae Interested in books from their oovers or from 
the situation whioh they are presented* Give students the 
opportunity to handle and arrange books* Sometimes the phys- 
ical oontaot without the obligation or neoesslty to read is 
all the iapetus or stimulation a student needs* 

?* Bulletin boards on toplos or subjeots- Like the book exhibits 
onoe a student is engaged in doing something he becomes 
interested in the nature and subjeot matter of that thing 
and very often will pursue it in more depth* 

8* Bibliographies and book lists- If a student has an interest 
but perhaps has not done any reading he may get involved in 
the reading by doing book lists on the tooio. This also gives 
you as a teaoher additional souroes for students with similar 
Interests* 

These aotlvltles should not be thought of as only pre-reading 
projects* Nor should they be assignments that the student is 
forced to do* 

Reading activities-projects to accompany reading or as a follow 
up to further extend the aaterial* 

1* Create book oovers or posters about selections, characters 
or scenes In the reading- An exercise such as this allows 
the student to put his own conceptions and lnterpetations 
in ccnorete form* 
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2* Pilmstrlp or a report in a series of piotures Illustrating 
stories- Students oould use water oolors or draw piotures, 
photographs that they have taken or piotures out from maga- 
zines. This gives the students the opportunity to struoture 
the events, to internalise details and to express them visually. 

3* Single pioture or oollage- This would oreate a neoessity on 
the part of the reader to evaluate and edit the details of 
a seleotlon. He would have to seleot those details whloh he 
feels are vital and neoessary and deleat those he considers 
minor. This oreates a syntheslng prooess within the student; 
In that the arrangement demands though and seleotlon on his 
part. 

Oral productions i 

A* Assume you are the author giving an interview on the book 

you have written* 
B* Give a short talk on your feelings about the book, 

C, Conduct an interview with several people who have read 
the book, 

D, Bole play-Pretend) that you are the main oharaoter-desorlbe 
your feelings or reactions. Tell why you did the things 
you did. 

E» Bead your favorite passage aloud* 

5, Written productions i 

A* Write a review of the story* 

B. Write the information for the cover and flaps of a book 
Jacket* 

O, Write a short play based on a story or essay ( aot it out)* 
D* Write a poem or play based on an incident from the story* 
P* Make word puzzles or games using vocabulary words from 
the story* 

There are many more ideas for written and oral projeots students 
will come up with given the chance to express their experiences* 

6 # Design or oreate charts, models or maps illustrating ideas 
in a seleotlon- The student may wish to oreate a map of the 
setting for a particular story* Perhaps he may wish to Illus- 
trate different types of items by designs or diagrams* 

7* Make a sorapbook based on the reading- The student might make 
a oolleotion of items or objects that he associates with a 
certain character* 

8, Students oould illustrate an aspeot of the story or a chara- 
cter in the story- Students oould oreate a work of art in 
any form that oonveye a similar mood or emotion as a seleotion 
that they have read* 
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9» Hake a Mobile* Mobiles like oollages require the student to 
think about the subjeot and to eooept and rejeot oertain 
ideas and oonoepts. Mobiles hare the added dimension that 
relationships oan be more easily shown and thsy have the 
advantage of motion* 

10* A book of cartoons or ooalo strips based on the story* 

This oould be done in satire or parody* Perhaps the student 

would wish to reduoe a di ff ioult work to a plot or theme 
that is more easily understood* 

11. Build a soene or an objeot on model soale- I remetber one 
oivil war enthusiast who built soale models of battlefields 
and then would demonstrate the various troop movements and 
engagements* 

12* Students oould make a oolleotion of objects or devioes used 
in a story- Perhaps a collection of clues that lead to the 
solution of a mystery* 

13* Make a movie or slide production based on a story* 

Very little mention has been made to this point about the use 
of media* It is my feeling that a reading program such as this 
should provide every opportunity to use pictures, aueio, record- 
ings, films, posters, video-tapes, television and tape recorders 
in student As projeots and in conjunction with reading* 

In many of these activities and projects the students must see 
examples that were done by other students and the teaoher* An 
integral aspeot of the program is the sharing of emotions and 
experiences* 

The following three souroes should be credited for suggestions 
of activities t 

1. Darrow, Helen P, and Virgil Howes, Approaches to Individ - 
uallzsd^oadlng . Appleton-Century-crof ts,ino* , New 

2* Reason, Ann T. , "Building Interest in Reeding' 1 , Libraries 
and Children's Literature . Hofstra University, New 




3«Soott, Louise T* "Teenage Success i A Language Arts Program 
for the Nonaoademlo Student", Meeting individual 
Needs in Reading. International Reading Association 
inc., 1971. 
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Annotated bibliography on books dealing with reading* 

Baker* Willies D. , Beading Skills, Brentloe-Hall, ino*, ftew 
*>rk, 1953. 

(This book oonoentrates only on one sklll-that of reading 
qulokly or sklamlng* It 18 not a book that will aid 
you with a olass of reading problems* It is an indi- 
vidual program that you or a epeolal student night use 
to improve reading speed* It should be noted that like 
"Evelyn Wood* the material seleoted has a great deal 
to do with one's ability to read It quickly*) 

Bloomfield* Leonard* and Clarence Barnhart, Let's Bead t A 
Linguistic* Approaoh, Wayne State University Press* 
Detroit » 1902* 

(Bloomfield' s system is based on sound whioh he olalms 
is important in reading* He groups words aooording to 
their sound graphic similarity but many words are with- 
out definition or meaning* ) 



Darrow, Helen P*, and Virgil M* Howes* Approaches to Individu - 
alised Reading. Appleton-Century-arofts ino*» I960* ' 
(Written in clear concise language* this book explains 



what individualized reading is and how it can be util- 
ized on the elementary level in the second and fourth 
grades* It gives both sides of the question and exam- 
ines the results* A valuable guide for the detailed 
aethods that it gives and the activities suggested* ) 

Goodman, Kenneth So, and Olive 3, Miles* Reading* Prooess 
and Program * Commission on the Bnglisn uurriouium, 
N.C.T.E., 1970. 

(A two part book which examines the psyohollngulstlo 
theory of the relationship between reading and langu- 
age and print* The seoond part of the book develops a 
reading prooess model* ) 

Hodges, H.E. , and E*H* Hudorf, editors, Language and Learn- 
ing to Read ii What Teaohere Should know About Language. 
Houghton-nlff in Company* Boston, 1972* 
(Bxoellent-alot of good ideas that teaohers oan use* 
The two Goodman articles form the central thesis with 
other authors dealing with theoretical and practical 
applloatlons* it contains a bibliography after eaoh 
seotlon with annotated further readings on related 
topios, ) 
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Kaluger, Oeorge, and Clifford, J* Kolson, Reading and Learning 
Disabilities. Charles E. tterrlll Pub* Company, T9W 11 
( primarily oonoerns the remedial reader or the one with 
serious learning disabilities* Chapter eleven dlsousses 
severe learning disorders. There are separate chapters on 
understanding phonios, word recognition, comprehension 
and oontent areas, vocabulary building and study skills. 
The book also contains a large glossary of psyohologloal 
and physical terminology related to reading, ) 

Levin, Harry, and Joanna P* Williams, Baslo Studies on Heading , 
Baslo Books Inc. , 1970, 

( A oolleotion of essays by linguists, psychologists and 
educators concerning studies and research on the prooess 
of reading. This is not a book whioh gives reading methods 
or strategies* It deals with a deep intricate prooess 
oalled reading which we know very little about* Chomsky 
in "Phonology and Beading** ooncludes that there is little 
that linguistics has to offer the reading teacher* ) 

Beeves, Buth, The Teaohlng of Beading In Our Sohools* N*C,T*E*, 
19^6, 

( A rather general publication designed for parents to 
give them an overall view of reading, it's plaoe in the 
curriculum and the various methods by whioh lt*s taught,) 

Bo8weli, Plorenoe, and Oladys Natohez, Beading Disability t Dla - 

f osls and Treatment* Baslo Books inc, Hew xork, 1904, 
very valuable and informative. Excellent chapters on the 
causes of reading disability and the psychologist's approaoh 
to diagnosis* Useful for the bibliographies and suggestions 
for further readings. It has a very helpful appendix on 
seleoted books by grade level and games, devices and work- 
books, ) 

Shepherd, David L, , editor, Libraries and Children's Literature 
in the School Beading Program, Hofatra University* Hemp- 
stead, Hfew York, 1967* 

( Gives a side of reading that we as teachers often over- 
look* The library should be more Involved in the reading 
program* It's funotlon is more than Just that of a big 
book room* This book gives dues on how to integrate the 
library into the reading program and how the teacher and 
librarian can work in cooperation to develop people who 
desire to read,) 
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Salth, Helen K*, editor* & 



International Reading 




( A oolleotion of fifteen essays divided into two parts* 
The first part deals with using individual differences, 
how to organize the olassrooa and different methods of 
instruction* The seoond part oonoerns partioular programs 
utilising speolfio groups. It disousses progress for the 
nongifted, the gifted* the retarded* the nonaoadeaio* the 
Mexloan-Aaerloan and the Afro-Aaerioan students*) 



It oontains ohapters on improving reading in other content 
fields suoh as Matheaatios* Solenoe and Soolal Soienoe* It 
contains an appendix on f ilas in the reading program. ) 

Umans, Shelley, Designs for Beading Programs. Teaohers College, 
Columbia University, I9o3* 

( A very dear understandable guide to different types of 
reading prograas* She exaaines the problems and the advan- 
tages of the various prograas* Although I question the 
sequential learning of skills as she develops thea* I 
feel the book oontains valuable information* Detailed 
bibliographies follow eaoh section* ) 

Witty, Paul A* * and Others* The psaohlng of Beading- a Deyol- 
oriental Proosas. D*C* Heatn and Coapany, Boston* 1966, 
( A general text which traoes reading froa early language 
developaent through primary* intermediate, high school to 
adulthood* There are separate ohapters on remedial reading* 
the slow learning pupil, the gifted ohlld and the role of 
the teacher. ) 
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A Seventh Grade Reading Class* Methods and Materials 
by Sharon M. Conn 

At the onset of the summer English work&tfi l*ti4 ttMudy decided 
that my project (for most surely there would be a project) would 
definitely be a practical tool I could use in my teaching classroom. 
For it seems there Is tever enough preparation time needed to gather 
matorials f sort through them, take from them what you want and can 
use i and organize tlwm in some reasonable fashion* 

Since I learned on my last day of school (I am luckier than some) 
that my 1973-74 assignment would include a seventh grade reading class 
——a new assignment for me, I was excited when I recalled I had 
requested the reading workshop as my number one choice and somehow 
had been put into that slot* 

Therefore not as a matter of choice necessarily but more one 
of practicality and usefulness, thi# paper and project will deal 
with ideas for my newly assigned reading class so that this fall 
I will be prepared with some sort of format and materials that can 
be used effectively* Frankly some of this is idealistic since 
my school has spent this year's budget. 

This paper, I'm sure, will be mere general than I would like it 
to be, but at this point it would be rather difficult to meet the 
needs of the disabled readers without first diagnosing their individ- 
ual difficulties. For my own benefit I'll try to provide in as much 
detail as possible the course objectives, my proposed structure or 
the class, possible materials and sources I have found and selected 
to use, and some means of student and teacher evaluation. 1 am also 
going to discuss some specific and practical suggestions for reading 
improvement in vocabulary, comprehension, and*$tudy skills, my main 
areas of focus. 

Along with my paper I am including dittoed sheets of word games, 
word mysteries, comprehension exercises, study skill sheets, plays, 
and short stories that have been taken from workbooks and pnperbacks 
I have found this summer on a level appropriate for toy students. I 
am also including evaluation forms such as an initial student rending 
inventory, a reading progress chart, a student's reading autobiography, 
and an individualized student record report for teacher use, 

As 1 have stated, this is my first experience with a remedial 
reading class, so I feel that the first term will be an experiment 
and I will continue to use the ideas and methods 1 find helpful, 
throw out some and always be looking for other materials and methods. 
I also feel that a formal and informal testing of ticse seventh 
grader 8 will reveal weaknesses and dtCficul tics /here 1 can then 
concentrate and drill on particular skills m small homogeneous 
groups. 
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It is my understanding thftt the group of 18 or 19 seventh grade 
students in the reading cless have been placed there because of lov 
reading scores on an achievement test given in the 6th grade and by 
teacher referral. However* these students will be tested again by 
the school's reraedial reading teacher with a formal test that will 
more specifically diagnose their reading abilities and difficulties. 
These scores I am aire will be recorded for posterity* Por my 
use, however, I will record the date and the test score on an individ- 
ual record sheet and use it only as a guideline for classroom work. 
In the past many students have tested aroUnd the fourth grade reading 
level, with seme above and eoroe below. Those that test below fourth 
grade level will vieit the reading center twice weekly for individ- 
ual helm I see it as being my job to reinforee those same instruct- 
ional skills as much as possible* 

My reading class is only a 12 week class which is prohibitative 
for long range geale, and since I am not a qualified reading teacher 
working with individual students, my approach is going to be some- 
where between a developmental reading class and a remedial class. 
In my mind the course will be designed to improve read ng and also be 
a motivations , course in whici there will be many and vartd materials 
for reading experience that are high interest and low readability* 
Por these are Junior high students in particular, many who dislike 
reading, have never found pleasure in reading, do not recognise it's 
importance and thus are not motivated to improve* These kids need 
fun and exoiting games and books of intrinsic interest to demonstrate 
reading can be both en joy b able and useful* 

Por this approach my four major objectives will bet 

I* to increase vocabulary 

2* to increase comprehension 

3* to develop study skills 

4* to provide experience in reading suitable and varied 
materials 

With these objectives in mind, the scope of the 12 week reading 
course will bet 

l 9 class instruction in the reading skills needed by all 

2, small group instruction for those who have similar 
difficulties 

3 # conferences with individuals 
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4, encouragement In free reading 

5, a study of how the students read t what they read, and 
why they read 

6, coordination with other teachers 1 class assignments in 
various subjects for practice mateAa] 

To meet the individual differences of my students , the one word 
X want to keep in mind is flexibility in the learning enviornmeat* 
Hopefully my class will be a modification of the traditional class- 
room with emphasis on a reduction in the amount of single text 
recitation and an increased amount of time tor guided study and in- 
dividual conferences ♦ By doing this 9 X feel this approach will 
make possible more time for me to diagnose students 1 needs which 
Z also see as an important problem in organizing instruction* 
Being realistic, I realize that poor readers and disipline problems 
go hand in hand, but attitude was considered in placing atidents in 
this class, so hopefully many disipline problems will have been 
eliminated. This of course would free me to give more individual 
help to my students which is so necessary for this class. 

Ptrst of all before dealing with materials and books for my 
class let me prefaceby stating that in the past there has been 
no standard text book or workbook used so I have had to select my 
own materials this summer from the sample copies that X have 
managed to receive from publishers* Nor do X have available money 
with which to purchase vast quantities of texts, woaUbotke, paper- 
backs, and other aids, Quite frankly then many of my materials will 
be lifted from sample copies 1 have acquired along with ideas of my 
own and from readings 

X plan to present at least one study skill a week to the class 
as a whole. In fact this will probably be my core for classroom 
work. For a starting point X have selected Countdo wn a workbook 
from the Scope-Skills series, a Scholastic publication, X Will 
use these as a tree from which to branch off in more detail with 
actual reading material. The following are the study skills X 
plan to coven 



X. 


Reading Directions 


2. 


Reading a Table of Contents 


i« 


Reading an Index 


4. 


Guessing Before Reading 


3. 


Skinning 


6. 


Recognizing Important Ideas 



7, The Topic Sentence 

8, Grouping and Organising 

9, Reading for Purpose 
10, SQ3R 

t have included three of thee* skill* in my notebook, "Heading and 
Otvtng Directions" , "Guessing Before Reading," and "Grouping and Or- 
ganising," 

Another Scope-Skills series book I am using parts of is Word 
Puzzles and Mysterie* . I see these games a a tun and useful aT~ 
the same time, Students will be more interested in doing games 
and mysteries than separate vocabulary words. Vocabulary lessons 
will be both planned and incidental as parts of a larger unit or 
lesson, In connection with word meanings 1 an also going to use 
Basic Reading Skil l s , a workbook with mAny lessons in context 
clues soma of WhlcfTl have Included lith this project. 

Comprehension skills will be stressed even more so than vocabulary. 
Particular skills I will deal with are phrase meanings, paragraph 
meaning, main ideas, relationships, relevant facts, and inferences. 
Again X have taken exercises from Basic R e ading Sk ills and have 
copied stories from the Crossroads series with accompanying exercises. 
The two stories I have Included are "The Magic Paw" and "The Ransom 
of Red Chief" both adapted for poorer readers, but both high interest 
stories, I plan on taking many more stories such as these from 
various books, I have also included several plays which the students 
really l£ke for oral reading practice and comprehension. These are 
from Plays for Laugh s for below average readers. 

Ideally 1 would like to devote one day a week to the newspaper 
or, possibly if I can subscribe to it. Know Your World , which is a 
five page publication filled with a variety of information and 
current n&ws designed for below average reading students. With- 
out a doubt most of my students are not acquainted with a newspaper 
and X can see activities stemming from it, For example pantomine 
of headlines or role playing of people in the news, A writing 
assignment might be to have students compose headlines for titleless 
articles or by using only a headline have them make up questions 
that they would expect to be answered in the article. 



*5l 




For two days a week I want to have tree reading days when students 
can choose their own reading materials from hopefully an abundance # 
In order to provide interesting and suitable materials I have requested 
magazines with subjects like sports, teenagers, motorcycles, and also 
comics from a local newscenter; 1 have written many letters requesting 
sample books f some of which I have received ; the Crossroads series, 
and the Conflicts and Directions series from Ginn # As I mentioned 
before, the room also has about 12 copies of Open Highways -7 » an 
an thology, I have collected copies of Re a d magazine for two years 
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to have on the reeding table . 

What I would like' to have it a reading lab. I have written to 
tudlngton News whom I have been told do set up el ass room labs if 
the school is in tUeir district. As of thli time I have had no 
reply. X am quite sure however, that a Scholastic Kit entitled 
Action , a program for junior high stdents reading at fourth grade 
level or below, will be put in my classroom. The salesman has 
told ma it would be there for 30 days after which possibly, if 
found to be valuable, the school might be convinced to purchase. 
This kit includes 12 short plays, 40 short stories, and a free 
reading anthology. It also contains skill sheets, posters and a 
record. 

I also plan to make use of the school librarian, and the read- 
ing teachers who gladly come into the room with arm loads of books 
prepared to "sell" them. I'd like to utilize the library in my 
plans for some days so that the students can have the experience 
of selecting their own reading materials, 

For evaluation and self appraisal purposes a reading in- 
ventory will be given at the beginning of class which will indicate 
interests, experiences, and ideas of the students. This will be 
issued again at the end of the term and the student will be allowed 
to compare the two. X am also going to hand out a reading auto* 
biograpny sheet on which the student will be asked to record tte 
books or stories he reads, the date, and his reaction to each, A 
copy of each of these is included with the paper. 

During Individual student conferences * will encourage the 
student to take the responsibility of suggesting the kinds of 
practice and instruction that seem most valuable to him and the 
kind of books or stories that he would like to read. I would like 
to try the Gllmore Oral Reading Test about every two weeks with 
each student so 1 can measure comprehension, speed and accuracy . 
Using a chart such as the one with this paper, the student can re- 
cord his progress as an incentive to improve. 

Another informal testing tool I have discovered comes in the 
Teachers Guide ol the Reading Success Series published by Xerox. 
This is a 6 book program on 6 reading levels. The informal oral 
diagnostic reading test that accompanies it is based on Bloomfield 
and Hall's advice about nonsense syllables. It contains six groups 
of phonetically regular nonsense words. The 100 test items require 
decoding skills necessary for independent word recognition, for 
example in the firat group are the nonsense syllables fet^ lim , s eg , 
ret ting , tiffing , and hik which test short e g short i, and Tng 
ending. Here again thitTreading teat would~aerve onty as a guide 
in identifying approximate starting level and can only be tried to 
find if it would be useful. 

In the course of my reading and workshop class I have come across 
sou* specific ideas that I have altered or expanded for use in my 
classroom. The following are some of the ideas I would like to use: 



1, Collage 

each student will make a "Who An I?" collage, using 
magazines, clippings, slogans, etc, to Identify 
themselves (interests, experiences, hobbies, pets) 
These could be used by the teacher to learn about 
interests of the students for selecting books j 
also for group discussion, explaining the collage 
or matching students with collages} bulletin boards, 

2, Reading experience booklets 

each student will tell a story or experience which 
will be written down and handed back. After student 
reads his story, It will be bound into a booklet with 
the other students 1 stories for class reading material, 

3, Books of travel 

each student will decide on a place he'd like to visit 
and write travel agencies to obtain pictures and in- 
formation. It will also involve finding information 
from other magazines and books. These could be com- 
piled into a booklet or stAnts might write travel 
diaries, 

4, A Class newspaper 

each student will write an article, a riddle, poem or 
other for a class newspaper. It seems these students* 
names never appear in the school newspaper so this is 
a way to raise self esteem. Project means learning 
interviewing, writing and reading, 

5, Vocabulary 

each student brings to class a word they think the 
class should know. It is put on the board and dis- 
cussed by recall of experience by all, 

6, Vocabulary 

words can be illustrated by pantomine, riddles, and 
pictures. Bach student could illustrate a word for 
a dictionary of local lingo. It would mean selecting 
the words, deciding on the word meaning and Illustrating 
it. 

I know that 1 will be working with disabled readers who probably 
feel insecure and defeated. Therefore it is my job to find materials 
for them that let them experience eocceaa from the start and ones 
that they will like at the sane time. This project has been most 
valuable to me In that I have explored possible sources of materials 
and methods suitable in level of difficulty, suitable in type, and 
appropriate in level of interest and format. Lastly I have learned 
the materials must be abundant. 
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Understanding Poetry Comprehension* Some Suspicions Confirmed 
by Bonita MacParland 



The Reading Misoue Inventory (RMI), developed as a diag- 
nostic tool by Yetta M. Goodman and Carolyn L. Burke, when 
used as a research instrument in a small experiment, led to 
conclusions whioh tended to confirm some of the conjectures 
upon whioh procedures used in teaching poetry are based* 

College-bound students who had completed the ninth grade 
were tape recorded reading poems. Their readings were then 
analyzed using the RMI. Half of the students were placed in 
Group A, and half were plaoed in Group B. Students in Group 
A had received an "A" as a mark in ninth grade English; they 
were judged by their instructor as being very good readers; 
and they had demonstrated an above average ability to compre- 
hend works of poetry. Group B students had received grades 
that averaged a "C~"; they were judged as being less proficient 
readers than those in Group A; and they had demonstrated less 
ability in poetry comprehension* A purpose of the experiment 
was to determine what the Group A readers were doing that the 
others were not, or how they were able to oomprehend poetry 
to an extent that the Group B readers were not. 

The six poems used were divided into two categories, 
Reading One consisted of "Mother to Son" by Langston Hughes, 
"Bijou" by Vern Kutsala, and the excerpt of forty lines (II, 
ii, 187-^27) fx:om Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatx-a in 
which Enobarbus describes Cleopatra 1 s journey upon the river 
of Cydnus as she came to meet Antony for the first timet 

Reading Two consisted of "Easter-Wings" by George Herbert, 
"Thy Fingers Wake Early Flowers" by e, e. cummings, and Yeats' s 
"The Second Coming." It was intended that the selections in 
Reading Two were more difficult than those in the first reading* 

The students were directed to read each poem aloud as 
many times as necessary in order for them to be able to un- 
derstand the poem as fully as possible. Then, without look- 
ing at the poem again, they were to explain everything they 
understood about the poem. This explanation was called the 
Retelling Soore and was expressed in a percentage, with *QQfi 
representing total comprehension. 

Using the RMI with proue, the instructor expects to rind 
that the Retelling Score will closely approximate the No houtf 
percentage on the Comprehension Pattern of the Reader Profile, 
It is common to find that the No Louu percentage and tho Ue- 
telling t>core differ by fewer than ten percentage pointy • 
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In other words, tho comprehending eoore (the No Lose 
percentage) corresponds with the comprehension score (the 
Retelling Score) • In this way it is possible to see how the 
reader is processing the written symbols on the page and is 
arriving at the meaning of the passage. In this manner the 
sounds a reader of prose makes as he reads the words can 
indicate the degree to whioh he grasps the sense of the se- 
lection. 

The current experiment indicated that the sounds a reader 
of poetry makes as he reads the words of the poem do not nec- 
essarily indicate the degree to which he comprehends the 
poem. A proficient oral performance and a high comprehending 
score do not automatically indioate a high degree of under- 
standing and a hjgh comprehension score. This is especially 
true in connection with more difficult poems. 

The following scores were representative of those obtained 
during Reading One. One of the Group A readers achieved a 
comprehending score of 56$ (No Loss) and a comprehension score 
of 53$ (Retelling Score); another scored 64$ No Loss and 70$ 
Retelling. Similarly, one of the Group B readers achieved 
a comprehending score of 34$ and a comprehension score of 
31$? another scored 40$ No Loss and 33$ Retelling. 

However , in Reading Two, large discrepancies between 
the two scores were the rule. For example , a Group A reader 
produced a 61$ No Loss with a 28$ Retelling Score, and a 
Group B reader had a comprehending score of 67$ with a com- 
prehension score of only 5$. This student read the words quite 
well, but he understood almost nothing of what he read. 
His handling of the written symbols and his produoticn of the 
appropriate sounds were fairly accurate even though he grasped 
almost no meaning. 

Because such a discrepancy between the comprehending 
and the comprehension scores does not ordinarily occur in 
RMI work with prose, it seems possible that the greater re- 
dundancy of prose helps to Insure that a high correlation 
between the two scores will exist. The more compact a piece 
of writing is, the more necessary it becomes to have a very 
high comprehending score in order to insure a high degree 
of comprehension. In order to understand a n more difficult" 
poem, one which says a great deal in a few words, almost to- 
tally accurate processing of the surface structure is essen- 
tial if the deep structure is to be penetrated. 

Typical classroom procedures of encouraging the student 
to read an assigned poem more than once and of limiting a 
poetry assignment in length so that he has the time to do so 
seem wise. Students in the experiment who read the poem sev- 
eral times before attempting to explain it had scores con- 
sistently higher than those who read ib only once or twice. 
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When the MI 1$ used with prose, if the Retelling Score 
and the No Loss pattern are both high, the RMI Reader Profile 
will also usually show high Sound/Graphic Relationships and 
high Grammatical Relationships, For example, a reader with 
a high Retelling Score and No Lobs pattern is more likely to 
read another adverb like harmlessly for the word harmoniously . 
than he is to read a verb like kidnap ped for harmoniously , 
because in addition to being the same part of speech, harm - 
lessly both lcoks and sounds like harmoniously . This typi- 
cal pattern was preserved in this poetry experiment with the 
Group A readers generally scoring higher in all categories 
than the Group B readers. 

In teaching poetry an emphasis on an exact understanding 
of the poem's vocabulary appears justified because each word 
or phrase is so important to the poem's total meaning. In 
a prose selection, failure to know the definition of a noun 
used only once may result in little loss of comprehension. 
If the term is a significant one, the author often supplies 
a synonym for it, or abundant context clues may convey the 
meaning even if the wcrd itself remains undefined. But in 
a poem this is often not the case. 

Students who read the word gyre in the first two lines 
from "The Second Coming" which go, "Turning and turning in 
the widening gyre/The falcon cannot hear the falconer" as 
either gear or jeer lost much of the poem's meaning even 
though either substitution is a relatively "good miscue.' 1 
(Both gear and .jeer either sound like or look like the correct 
word. Both are nouns and each fits the syntax of the sentence.) 

Teachers seem to be behaving sensibly when they select 
poems for study which are relevant to the students 1 experience 
or when they supply additional information when a poem does 
not fit the students' cognitive background. All of the 
students read Herbert's "Easter-Wings" with relative ease. 
But only those who were familiar with the religious concepts 
of original sin and the redemptive significance of Christ's 
resurrection could begin to comprehend the ideas the poem 
expresses. With no knowledge of these concepts they could 
only conjecture that the speaker was complaining of his ill 
health as he told "how he had a hard life," or that the main 
idea of the poem was "something about being able to fly." 

This experiment indicated that a person's ability to 
comprehend a poem does depend upon his ability to move with 
great accuracy from the words printed on the page to the 
meanings attached to the words individually and collectively. 
This much both groups could do, although Group A readers were 
more effective at it than were Group B readers as the compre- 
hending scores revealed. 
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Next, these arrangements ox words and the first super- 
ficial level of meaning they convey must suggest to the reader 
associations with additional objects and ideas with which he 
is already familiar. Here, some readers begin to falter. 
They fail to make these associations, either because they 
do not even try, or because they are not familiar- with enough 
additional concepts . 

Finally, the reader must perceive what relationships 
the poet is suggesting pertain among these additional objects 
and ideas. The extent to which he apprehends the suggested 
relationships determines his comprehension of the poem* His 
comprehension depends upon his comprehending, but comprehend- 
ing does not guarantee comprehension. 

In addition, the results of the experiment also indicated, 
as mentioned above, that many practices teachers traditionally 
employ in teaching poetry do seem designed to promote compre- 
hension. These practices include making poetry assignments 
short in length, encouraging several readings of each poem, 
insisting on a mastery of the poem's vocabulary, and ensuring 
that the poem connects with concepts the student already 
possesses . 
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Preparation and Analvala of Raadlnt KAacue inventory (gMI) 
Greatly Expedited by wav Computet Routine ' 
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The Reading Miscue Inventory (RMX), as developed by Tetta M. 
Oeedmaa and Carolyn L. Burke kas proved te be a nest effec- 
tive debtee for measuring botk skill! and ft* learning about 
tke reading and language aoquisltlou ©rosea a. It is not the 
purpose of this essay to explain tke RMI or tko pressdures 
for its usej it assumes that tko roador is familiar with tko 
methodology of administration and tke traditions* Jtethed of 
eeding tke data and neohanleally drawing tke profiles • (Re- 
adors unfamiliar with tke RMI should road Reading Hlss\ 
ventory Manual t pre o» dure for Diagnosis and BvitfuaUoM, w 

1972, beforo reading further.) 

Tke eemputer routine tkat I developed during tko workshop 
swosessfully alleviatos tko tedium of analysing tko RHI data 
onoe it kas been eedod, tkis freeing tke teaokor of tke okoro 
of running totals, dotomining par sent a, and drawing tko graphs 
by hand. Hopefully then, tko RMX oould be used wltk larger 
number of students, students oould store easily give RMI's to 
oaok otkor beeauso of tko now simpler sodlmg ferns, and tke 
door is now open to greater rosoarok on tke RMI, ospeoially 
oorrolation studios, bosause the nass sterago and easy retrie- 
val ©f HMIts kas been realised. 

Those familiar wltk tko RMI know tkat after tke missus s aro 
noted during tko student* s reading ** a soles t ion, tkey are 
tken reoorded on an eleven seetieu ooding «kset. After, eolunn 
totals aro run and oertain patterns evaluated, tke data is 
tken napped onto a Profile Skeet, in tko form of bar graphs. 
Musk of tkis work is now done by tks eemputer. 

MAJOR FEATURES 

1 ) Elimination of the used on tke part of tke toaekor to run 
eolunn totals and determine percentages* 

2) Elimination of the need to draw tke Profile or plot tke grapks. 

3) Now, and greatly simplified basis RMX soding forms. 

IT S HOULD BE NOTED THAT IT IS STILL NECESSARY FOR THE TEACHER 

to v unmiHu mi wwm wm gcgwng i thhouom 9 op to oouim 
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la add i ties, the program cheeks fw faulty data, iaaeoeptable 
symbols, duplicate entries, illegal patterns , and prints ap- 
propriate messages when these fault conditions eeonr. Faulty 
data is then bypassed. The number data error a© a a age a printed 
indicates the degree of reliability of the resulting graphs. 
This data checking feature was incorporated as a result of 
the increasing use of the RMI, particularly between one stu- 
dent and another. The program also acknowledges completely 
acceptable data* 

Space limitations of this ve&wme prohibit an exhibition of the 
computer drawn profile* but a sample can bo procured fawns the 
author (see address at the the end)* The printout is quite read- 
able and clearly labeled; printout format closely approximates 
the existing Profile in format. Samples of the two new coding 
sheets have been included. 

DBTAILS OP THE PROGRAM; AOCBSS TO IT 



The program itself is written in ControllBata Corporation 
PORTRAIT Extended, Version $«0* Those with computer know-how 
or computer access can procure a copy of the actual program 
from the author on IBM &07 printout* The von time consists of 
a mainprogram and two subroutines; large memory is needed for 
compilation, but short memory for actual executions. The cur- 
rent version runs on the Michigan State University GDC 6$0u 
Computer System using card input; modifications of the FOR- 
TRAN code would be necessary if the program is to be run on 
ancthfer&ttahhfac * but as CDC PORTRAIT Extended is compatible 
with USASI FORTRAN in most respects, the necessary conversion 
would not be extensive. 

Those with access to the MSU Computer Laboratory can procure 
from the author a binary deck version of the program, thus 
the program oopld be used by anyone willing to punch their <■ > . 
data, assuming that they have arranged for PNC authorization, 
and billing with the Computer Lab Main Office. 

The punching of the data is not difficult; a description of 
the deok set-up follows. 

DATA CARD DBOK 3THUCTPRB 

Ifee program accepts the RMI data in two ways. G&DFORM derives 
directly from the original RMI Coding Sheet. HEWP0HK elimina- 
tes the viced for separate Y* ?# and N columns under Graphic 
Similarity, Sound Similarity* and Grammatical Function* 

Dock Set-Up Under OLDFORM 



Step 1 (first card) 

Punch OLDFORM in cols* 1-7* 

If composite profile is desired at the end of the run, 
punch YES in c*ls. 10-12* 



D..k Stt-vt ttr olpfomi («»ntlnu«4) 



A) nwe card 

P ol*, Punch the following 

1 -30 Students name (maximum of 30 oharaoters, in- 

cluding blanks* 

k>k$ Retelling score (Sx ample 28 should be punohed 

as 028.) 

£0-70 Nans of students school (Maximum of 20 ohar- 

aoters and blanks*) 

71 -80 Softool's identification number (leave blank 

if none, (must be all digits if used.) 

B) story title oard 

Col* Punoh the following 

1-30 Die title of the seleotion read by the 

student, (maximum of 30 oharaoters, inclu- 
ding blanks*) 

Q mlsoue oarda (one for eaoh misoue reoorded on sheet.) 

Ool. Punch the following 

1-9 Missus number (leave trailing blanks if less 

than nine oharaoters} dash may be ussd.) 

10 Y if dialect, else leave blank* 

1$ Y if intonation, else leave blank. 

20 y if high graphic similarity, else blank. 

25 P if partial graphic similarity, else blank. 



continue across 
coding sheet 



t 
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If using HEWPORMi the fomat of the name and story title cards 
fa" the same as OfcDFORM * Only the raieoue oards are different! 



0) misoue oards. for NEWPORM (one for eaoh misoue) 



Colt punoh the following 

1-9 Misoue number, if less than 9 ohraoters leaye 

trailing blanks) dash May be used. 

10 Y, if dialect, olse blank* 

1J> Y if intonation, else blank. 

20 Punob symbol for graphlo similarity (Y,P, or N, 

or blank) 

2$ punoh symbol )f#r sound similarity (Y,P» N, or 

• * i blank) 

' i oontinue aoross ' 

1 ' the ooding sheet » 

£0 punoh symbol for meaning ohange, (Y,P, or N) 



If u.^inti NEWPORM, the first oard of the deek must hare NEWPORM 
punched in sol, 1-7, If oomposite profile graphs are desired, 
punoh Y33 in ools, 10-12. 

S&EJ (See Pig. 3) 

Assemble Deck - plaoe first student's data (name oard, story 
title oard, and misoue oards, direotly behind the OLDPORM (or 
NEWPORM card). Them put a blank eard, then the next student's 
data, then a blank oard, and so on until the last student's data, 
is in plaee. After the last student, do not use a blank oard, 
but punoh ENDOPDATA in ools. 1-7 in a oard and put this as the 
lasu oard in the data deek. pollcw that with whatever your 
system defines as an end-of-4eek marking oard (MSU Systemt 6-7-6-9 
End of Pile.) 

On the new RM1 Coding Sheets, the proper punoh positions are 
indioated by small numbers in parenthesis at the top of the 
columns. 



Those familiar with keypunching will realily see that a drum 
plaeed in the keypunch will greatly facilitate the punching 
of the nisoue oards, as the cards will be automatically pos- 
itioned in the punohlng positions oonseoutively and the key- 
board preset to alpha, ihose unfamiliar with keypunch drums 
should enquire about them at the plaee where they punoh their 
oards. (Leave 1-9 blank on the drum, a one char aoter alpha 
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field in eolums whioh are multiples of five and ten, and skip 
fields in all other oolumns.) 

PROP HAM RUN NINO TIME 



Test runs show that it takes less than one seoond to evaluate 
the data for a student and draw the graphs* 

PROOimf LIMITS 

£0 misotes per students (any above fifty ignored.) 
32,767 students maximum per run* 

AVAILABILITY 

Those interested in utilizing the HKI program or desiring 
further information should oontaet the author direotly - 



Christopher 3* walozak Quinoy High school 

91 West Ohio ago St. or at Quinoy Michigan ij.9082 

Ouinoy, Miohigan U9082 
($17) 639-^630 



COST 

Those with arrangements made at the MSU Computer Center 
oan use existing binary versions of the program available from 
met they need only punoh their data* Cost to run is about $15.00 
for 30 students* Those with support from a M3U aoademio depart- 
ment or oollege oan get a reduoed (subsidized) rate. The MSU Lab 
oan bill a sohool* 

Those with aooess to another oomputer will need to oon- 
vert the program to oonform to their maohine and oontrol sys- 
tem requirements. I will be happy to help interested persons 
in converting and explaining the program. 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

I expect to produce a COBOL Version % edition of the program 
by the end of 1973, as well as A version oompatible with tele- 
type input. There is seme possibility of storing the routine 
in the MSU CDC 6£00, so that it oould be aooessed by the MERIT 
Computer Network, whioh links the oomputers at MSU, the universi- 
ty of Miohigan, and Wayne State University* if this were arranged, 
users at the two latter universities oould aooess the program 
by teletype. 
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Fantasy la an ocouxrenoe that la unueuel, magical, eonethlng other 
than whet la expected. Tne o.ueetlon whan teeohing e oourse on fentasy 
la how to define the word* Who detemlnea whet limits something to feeing 
an event rather than feeing a fantasy? How will you deolde who will fee 
the Judge of what le fanUey and whet is not? If you deolde that students 
are to be the fudges of what Is and Is not fantasy you will have to give 
thee an Idea of what they are looking fo», but the definition nust fee 
general enough to allow for differing degrose of Interpretation. There* 
fore, a definition that says fentasy Is en unusual, unexpected ooourrenoe 
will give students the opportunity to reinterpret that word In their own 
eanner, If the teaoher Is going to deolde, she eust develop a working 
definition of fenteey. Both teachers and etudente nay ohoose fro*, a 
general definition to something very United and precise* 

One view that eay fee adopted as a definition of fentasy is that 
the whole world le fentesy. This implies that there is no actual reality, 
just a eeriee of fantasies* Viewing the whole world as fentesy offers 
sons exciting poesifeilitles for tenoning fantesy in the olassroon* TMe 
reading list of the class can fee expanded to include nageslnee, nswspapers, 
panplete, people, end everything thnt oen fee found in the world could fee 
Inoluded in a World as Fenteey course, the whole notion of Wetergete 
would be a fentesy, feut so would the election end government end the 
people for that natter* SVen the country is n fentesy so that perhepe 
Watergate would fee just one fentesy in a long chain of fenteelee celled 
Anerlca* Food, cooking utensils, everything would fee e fentesy* The 
teeoher end the students are fenteelee Just es every living oreeture is 
e fentesy* With ell these exnnplee of fentesy in your roon nllow the 
etudente to explore end respond to everything* done nethode of exploring 
end responding nay fee writing nore fenteelee or cresting etrenge fenteelee 
to dlepley In the roon* For inetenoe, eince the world le a fentesy, any 
student who wlehed oould oreete a new fenteey world and invite ell the 
other etudente to Join his world end renounce the old fenteelee* If 
several etudente have all oreeted their own worlds, eech one ehould offer 
the cUss an edvertlsenent or oonnerciel (they're fenteelee, too) end 
the oleee could oonelder which world eounded the noet promising to then* 
Perhaps eone students would not be willing to believe that the whole 
world end everything in it is fenteey, ee they oould attempt to write 
or do sonething to prove that everything is not e fantesy* Situations 
oould be developed where e student eould attempt to break eonething, 
thus proving it wee a reel objeot end not nerely a fenteey* However, 
eince the student le a fenteey, breakage does not prove that the ofejeot 
le real and tenglble. The oleee oould eet up a court or e debate to deter- 
mine whether or not the objeot wes reel, the student is reel, and if the 
deetruotion wee reel. There ere other Unitlese fenteelee students could 
pertlolpete In in the World ee Fenteey, 

Fenteey could eleo be epproeohed by putting the enphnele on the 
feci ihet all literature le fenteey* If f lotion, drama, end poetry do 
not tell the ebeolute truth In their storlee, then they nuet fee fenteelee* 
Of oourse, the negloal or unueual element le not ee apparent In sone 
literature ee It le In others* For exemplo, the fentestlcel elenent is 
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tha story rrankanatsfo by Mary ShaUay, but thar* It llttla 
In J. D. SaUngtr'a navsl Oatohsr In ths Rv» . But in 
>an r—A both M fantaaiaa and If tha Itudsnta daaira 



vary obvious in ths story 
obvious fantaay 
this olass you can 

thsy can axplora ths aubtlatiaa batwsan ths two storlss and how auoh fan- 
tasy Is in both of thsa, StWtnts will rsallss that wills Koldsn Caulfiald 
was a vary rsallstlo oharaotar, hs was not aotually a raal indlvidaal but 
a oroation or fantasy fro* Salingar'a aind* This is trus of svsry pisoa 
of writing* btoauas eaoh work is oonosivsd in ths author's alnd and thsrs- 
fors Is not wholly factual, slaos svsn nsws storlss havs ths wri tar's 
biasss in thsa. This typs of study of fantasy oan produos sons graat 
aotlvitiss in ths clAasrooa* Studsnts oan srsats thslr own fantasias , 
slaply bs writing an assay or story* Anothsr possibility is that studsnts 
will ba«in to ohoosa sldss on whsthsr inoidsnts in litsraturs ara faottslaa 
or hot. Psrhaps soaa will Aaa only soas lnoidants in ths litsraturs ta 
raal wathta than fantasy* Thay oan argua that ona partioular InoidantUs 
faotual as it la not a fantasy* Soas studsnts will probably rsjaot tha whola 
ldaa of all lltsratura bain* fantasy and oould oonduot a oourt oaas to 
datsralns whtthsr sr nsi all baaka ara fantasias* vhlla tha final daemon 
is not that important it will probably ba an anjoyabla aotlvity for tha 
studsnts* This ooussr oould ba ooaplats in itsslf or it might bs ussd to 
load to a atudy of lltaratura whioh la plaosd in ths oatsgory of fantasy* 

Now in tha rsala of purs fantasy storlss , gathar a larga aupply 
of books and storlss and poatry that ara fantasias and allow tha atudanta 
to ohoosa ona and bagin raading It* Aftar thay hava finishsd ons or sav- 
aral storlss, thay aay wish to rsspond to thsss storlss in soas way* it 
so, anoouraga any fora of rasponsa whathar wrtttan or physical (If noona 
la print-oriantad you ohuld hava a rooa fillad with atranga things)* Ons 
posslbls fora oa writtan raaponaa would ba for atudanta to wrlta, llluatrata, 
and bind thsir awn storlss* Thsss oould bs addad to ths olaaarooa library 
of fantaalaa and raad by tha studsnts* If thsrs ara studsnts who hava 
no lntaraat in raading any storlss, parhapa thay will ba willing to wrlta 
atorias or aaka book-covars or illustrations for soas of ths books that 
ara in tha library* Thai asthod off ara an saay transition froa raading 
to writing, and for thoss who hava no daaira to wrlta, thara la no-ooa- 
pulalon to atop raading and bagin writing* Both raading and writing ara 
aiaply waya to axpraaa and axparlanoa fantasias* 

Fantasy might hat bs a vary haavy or profound unit, but it is vary 
anjoyabls and atudonta will ba abla to aiaply an joy baautiful, walrd alaaanU- 
ln atorlaa and Ufa without a graat doal of aaphaala or analyslaatlon* 
Tha only analyale that aay ooour la ovar what fantaay la and whathar or 
not a partioular alanant la fantastical or not* Hopafully, this unit will 
provids studsnts with a faallng of thoss sxolting fantasias in our own 
Ufa that wa oftan ignora* 
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Everything in tho world* 
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Lxrnatun ai wiBAiyi 

All Utoratura. 

warn liwmturbi 



Rip Van Winklo" by Washington Irving 



AUcoU Advontorss Underground by Lswls Carroll 
Tho Hobblt by J R. Tolklsn 



Thr Fellowship of the Rlrya b» J.R. ToJtkien 

"Showdown with Ranoe McGrew" by Rod Serling. How Stories froa the 

"Lsgend of Sleepy Hollow" by Washington Xrvtag 

•fhs fcperor'e Now Clothes" byHana Christian Anderson 

Gulliver's Travels by Jonathan Swift 

555 by Horssrm Homo 
Franl^onttoin by Mitry Shelley 
Draouia by Bran Stokaa 

Theo ere only a swell portion of the fantasy stories that oan bo used, 
but thoy ere soae vory good onto* Tho boat rosouroo of tho 
storlee is your olass, if tho studonts will writs thsir own 
Stories, 




Boc^-wro™ besi con 



Tako tho pagoa you want in tho 
book »nd ftplo or oow thou to* 
gtfchor Kith ono axtra ploot 
blank »t tho front and baok. 




Uoo two pioooa of oardboard 
about ono lnoh largor than 
tho batfca **P* th«« to* 
gothor loaving about a i" of 
apaoo to fit tho pagoa in* 



— ~. 



I" 



...i 



Lay tha oardboard on aoao 
aatorial or oonaao papor 
you want for tho oovar* If 
you uoo notorial hold tho 
oovor in plaoo with gluo« 
Fold oornora in ovor oard- 
board. Clip whoro noooooaay ( 



Plaoo gluo on oovor* and in 
oraolc whoro book will bo in- 
aortod* Xnaavt pagoo, praasing 
blank pagoa down to covor* 
Allow to dry* Voilal You 
havo * book* 



Book* oan bo aada in any ahapa 
or alaa« 



fi£sr cow Mmm 



I am in the process of developing a tutorial reading program. I nhall 
be teaching my college atudente to work as tutors with high school and junior 
high sohool students who have reading problems. I shall be providing my 
atudente with both a theoretical background or insight into the reading pro- 
cess and the experience of working with students who have some reading problems. 
At this point I can only hope for an improvement in the reading abilities or 
attitudes of the high sohool and junior high sohool students we shall be working 
with. However, from a pedagogic point of view, I am convinced that this sort 
of individualized, tutorial approach is the best way to reach many students 
who have problems reading. (It will also present certain problems— more on this 
in part three of this paper.) 

This paper does not purport to be a master plan for my course \ I have no 
suoh plan. My thinking on this reading program is muoh like a giant jig saw 
puzzle laid out on the floor and partially put together. It presents no 
singular approach nor unified plan, just a lot of pieces that fit together and 
appear to describe the boundary of my intentions. There are three parts them 
part one is a conceptual frame or theoretioal overview! part two is * brief course 
description or syllabus for KU460, The Teaching Of Reading t and part three pre- 
sents as a list my own more specif io thoughts or "suggestions about one problem 
or another I have somehow managed to anticipate. 



Part One. 

Reading is how one gets meaning from print. It is impossible to read in 
the sense of getting meaning from print without a context or matrix or universe 
of discourse. Reading is a more complex process than simply seeing word* on 
a page, or more specifically, in a line from left to right, being able to produce 
the sounds the letters in the words represent, and knowing the meaning of each 
word individually. The fluent reader does not consistently read from left to 
right aoross a line of print. Fluent reading involves sampling end a fair amount 
of prediction, a certain percentage of whioh is inaccurate (The reader •'miscues. 1 ') 
and later correoted. Consequently, the line of print serves more an a guide 
than a path. Not only will no two readers get precisely the same meaninf! from 
a written passage, no two will read or process for meaning that pnpnage in 
preoisely the same fashion. 

Being able to produce the sounds the letters ip a word represent, is a 
useful skill no doubt, but it is an extremely ineffective and inefficient way 
to get meaning from print. In fact, no fluent render make* una of this skill, 
for anything more than obtaining more information about an tmfnnrtHflr proper 
noun, if even then, and no oral performer ' , reedf. ,, a paafm^e aloud fiornrately 
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without first having read its meaning* The child who is just learning to read 
end who has primary emphasis, placed on oral performance must either go from 
print to meaning to reading aloud or from print to meaningless sound which 
bears little resemblance to anyone's speeoh and which consequently must be 
remembered and reprocessed as speech to be made meaningful. If, in addition, 
the teacher discourages this child from "going ahaad 11 or making errors, then 
the child's predictive abilities may become stunted to the extent that he is 
unable to read with any fluency. Similarly, the student in a traditional foreign 
language class is not called upon to read, that is what he did for two hours 
the evening beforei he is called upon to reoite. 

Considered individually, wordu have no meaning, or rather, they possess 
such a wide range of semantic potential that they become effectively meaningless 
when divorced from context. An analogy from mathematics may help explain this. 
The set of rational numbers is infinite and unbounded. The set of rational num- 
bers between two and three is still infinite even though it is bounded. Words 
provide nothing more than boundaries for meaning when considered Individually! 
they must be syntactically related and semantically consistent to convoy moaning. 
The effective and efficient reader pays attention to the syntax and semantic* of 
the passage he is reading without even realizing it. 

As mentioned earlier, fluent reading involves sampling and prediction, 
both acourate and inaccurate but later corrected. That quality of written 
language which enables an individual to sample and predict with sufficient acc- 
uracy Ie redundancy. Most written messages convey the same information in more 
than one way» It is not usually necessary to see 1 every letter in a word to 
identify that word correctly nor is it usually necessary to see every word in a 
passage to get the meaning of that passage correctly. This is particularly 
noticeable in spoken English where words are frequently deleted because intonation 
And non-verbal language communicate much of the message. It is also possible 
for the speaker to vary the level of redundancy in response to the listener's 
expressed needs. 

As a final point, it is important to recognize the extent to which reading 
comprehension depends upon a prior conceptual framework. Reading is an ex- 
cellent way to expand one* a conceptual framework or world view, but it cannot 
create one. Without claiming all knowledge is built on prior knowledge as some 
sort of universal law, it can be easily demonstrated that this is at least 
true of reading. All writing begins with an implioit set of assumptions about 
the reader . If these assumptions are not adequately met by the reader, or to 
put it a different way, if the writer has not correctly anticipated the con- 
ceptual background and needs of his reader, then communication cannot take 
place, despite the active role reading demands* 

Part Two. 

A description and syllabus for HU 7*60, The Teaching Of Reading . 

In HU **60 students will study the reading process and will work as tutors 
* in the local high schools to help individuals who have problems rending. 

Texts: 

Yrtta M. Ooodmnn and Carolyn L. Purka, R e ad i ng Wecue Jyypntpry, Ma mml , The 

KncMillnn Company, 10V?* « Yale book will be uraH both *r * dinr?nont1 rs ' 
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and pedapogio tool. The Reading Miaoue Inventory Appears to be the 
only reading diagnostic tool thst develops the aort of qualitative in- 
formation about an individual 1 * reading problems that would ba useful 
in an individualized tutorial program. Also, it if? not the *nrt of 
teat that requires the tastor to put on priestly robea and not: ponti- 
fical. Properly used, the inventory itself should Rive the student an 
insight into the way he reada. 
Smith, Frank, Understanding Heading , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1971 • 
This book provides an oxcellent EajflJidlQflixwtl and linguistic analysis 
of the reading process and how one learns to read. 

Syllabus i 

The "theoretical" or ''background" part of HU ^60 will he provided in 
a one to two hour session each week in the evening. The text I will be using 
for this part of the course is Prank Smith's Understanding R eading * A syl- 
labua for HU k6o might look something like thisi . 

Week One 

Individual student-tutor schedules 'are arranged. Tutors meet 
the high school or junior high school student that they will be tutoring. 
The Reading Miaoue Inventory briefly explained to both tutors and shudnntflto 
be tutored. 

Evening Session #1i Chapters One and Two from Und erst and ing 
Reading: "Language and Reading" and "Communication and Information." Discus- 
sion of the Reading Miscue Inventory . 

Week Two 

Begin giving each student the Reading Miscue Inventory* (Tutors 
will do this under my direction*) 

Evening Session §2\ Chapters Three and Four from Und er sta nding 
Randing: "Language and Reading" and "The Acquisition of Language." Further 
discussion of the Reading M iscu e Inventory . 

Week Three 

Complete giving each student the Reading Mincue Inventory, 
Evening Session #?! Evaluating the Reading Miecua Inventory. 

Week Four 

Begin individual tutorial sessions. 

Evening Session #kt Chapters Five and Six from Un d erstan ding 
Rending; "Learning (1) Habits', 1 and "Learning <P) Knowledge." fluest; npeaker: 
Either Gordon Hare otf Douglass Lowry, Behavioral Psychologists in tho Impert- 
inent of Social Sciences at Michigan Technogical University. 

Week Five 

Individual tutorial sessions. 

Evening Session #5* Chapters Seven and Eight from U nderstan ding 
Reading: "What the Eye Tells the Brain" and "What the Brain Tolls the Eye." 
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Week Six 

Individual tutorial sessions. 

Evening Session #6\ Chapters Nine and Ten from Underloa ding; 
Reading: "Utter Identi fication" and "Word Identification," ~~ 

Week Seven 

Individual tutorial sessions. 

Evening Session #7* Chapters Eleven and Twelve from jl Mdorstar iinq 
Reading* "Three Aspects of Features" and "Phonics—and Mediated Word id en- 
t1 fi cat ion 

Week Right 

Individual tutorial sessions 

Evening Session #8: Chapters Thirteen and fourteen from Under- 
standing Heading: "The Identification of Meaning" and "Heading and Learning 
to T *aad." 

Week Nine 

Individual tutorial sessions. 
Evening Session Open 

Week Ten 

Individual tutorial sessions. 
Evening Sansion //10s A summing up. 

Papers, exnms, and grades for HU ^60: 

Students will either do their work for the course und receive nn "A" 
or not and be dropped foom the program. There will be no papers or *v*ms. 

Part Three. 

A Miscellany 

1) HU *+60 may be taken for one, two, or three terms (3, 6, or 9 credit hours). 
I hope to encourage those tutors who have developed a good working relationship 
wi th their students to continue working with these same students through the 
entire year. 

2) , Any learning situation which operates on an individualized, tutorial basis 
cannot be duplicated} infact, it may not even be exportable. So mu<)h depends 
on the correct sort of relationships developing; presenting the subject matter 
rorrectly is not enough. 

5) Poor reading develops poor attitudes towards reading and so much of what 
constitutes success in school work depends on baing able to rend well, that 
poor readers frequently do not want to be in school hecnime thoy have been con- 
ditioned to failuro. This lendn rne to two emit? I tin i mm I (A) That f am goir>'* <o 
Iiavc n problem with m.isaed meetings, particularly n\ Iho beginning, mid mm I. 
develop a schedfAo fltxiblt enough to deal with it, and (h) The'nort of rein- 
forcement these students need is positive. 
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k) Thic* reeling program is going to present several problems, many of which are 
logistic that I oan only hope to be able to d*al with when they arise. There is 
no real planning for them possible. 

5) The high sohool and junior high school students in this program will be 
given Reading Miscue Inventories at the beginning, the middle, and toward the 
end of the sohool year* 

6) 1 need to set up a meeting with all the high school and junior high school 
teachers involved with this program as soon as possible and continue meeting 
with them at intervale throughout the school year* 

7) I would like to try to develop several games that will fooue the reader 1 a 
attention on some of the skills upon which reading depends. Also, there are 
games of this sort already available . 1 need to look at them* It seems to me 
that a variety of games might be based on the oloze technique* 

8) One possible gamei 

There are four players j they play as partners* Player #1 selects or 
creates a sentence. This he passes to player #2 (not his partner). Mayer #2 
deletes as much of the semantic component of the sentence as he can while 
retaining the sentenced syntactic features* Player #2 makes two copier* of 
this syntactic skeleton and passes one to player #3 (player #1's partner) and 
player (player #2*e partner). Player #.} and player wk may not see the 
original sentence* Partnera take turns filling in one blank aTa time, in 
order, from left to right. The object is to complete the sentence, or as much 
of it as possible, retaining both semantic ar;d syntactic consistency* The 
play rotates after each game* 
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Why in it that next to the grammar unit, the biggest boob of the year 
for high school English teachers is poetry? Just the sound of the vord 
is enough to M tum off" many students* Poetry equals boredomi disseoting* 
soanning, generalising! summarizing, eulogising (the dead poet or poem)* 
1,1 *<> sot me interested in this stuff," they seem to say. "Mho 

Q*yes about frost on a pumpkin or a pioture on an old pot (and what's an 
"urn* 1 ! anyway?) muoh less whether it's written in teraa ri ma or daotyllio 
hexameter?" No matter what the exouse or good intent on the teaoher's 
part, the otitioal-analytioal approach is killing poetry for students* 
Aftbr graduating from high sohool, how many of them would even think of 
reading poetry again? It was a bad trip the first time around* 

Having taught an eighteen-week course in poetry this spring* I'm sure 
that there is more than enough evidence to oonviot me of this crime* Spoon- 
feeding twenty-three sophomores, juniors, and seniors poetry for a semester 
was like beating the proverbial dead horse* By mid-June I oould list a few 
things that had worked and 101 that hadn't* Diagnosis! the students wore 
bored and 1 was discouraged. There had to be a better way* From my obser- 
vations and class f eedbaok* . the oauses of 11 poetry poisoning" seemed to bet 

(1) laok of genuine emotional or intellectual response to many of the poems 

(2) organising the course by poetry types t poets, and periods, rather than 
by topics (3) not enough variety and student involvement in presentations* 
and (4) more emphasis should have been given to student writing, oreativo 
projeots, and sharing* 

The most important task in organizing a poetry wit is deoiding what to 
teach and what not to teach. Many English teachers are in a quandary over . 
what they think is their duty to teaoh and what the kids really relate to* 
We feel obliged to "expose" students to the old olassios found in poetry 
anthologies, ostensibly to "prepare them for college*" And we even do this 
with heterogeneous and non-col lege bound groups* One instructor put the 
problem this wayt "You don't get boys in the olass interested by beginning 
with Keats* 'I stood tiptoe on a little hill***'" They would be very suspi- 
cious of that guy. Likewise, the language barrier of some poetry is juut 
too great for the average high school student to deoipher for long. My own 
first enoounter with Chaucer was to have to memoriae the prologue to the 
"Reeve's T,*le I didn't even know what a "reeve" was)* Students should 
always be nware of the "why" behind an assignment, including a reading assign- 
ment* If we administer doses of Shakespeare, Whitman, Wordsworth, and 
others to students "beoumit is good for them" we might as well be giving 
daily dosos of castor oil, too* If. on the other hand, we teaoh a particular 
poem beoaune we like it, and think it has something to say to our kids* there 
is hope* 

The basis of this uncertainty over yhat poems to use lieo in the question 
"What is good poetry?" So often we tend to set up a real or mental slate 
of "good", classical poets, around whom we center the poetry unit. Chances 
are that they are the sgfle poets that we ourselves studied in hitfh school or 



, J.A« Christensen* "Poem Doesn't Rhyme with Boredom," Media and 
7 (1971), 42* 
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oolleje. Thoy oan bo found in many present high school English textbooks, 
many of them vintage 1930 or earlier* Since the poena and poets have been 
widely published and commented on, they oan be assumed to bo of good quality* 
And yet, who 1b. to 'flay that aone of the modern poete are not ae sood as 
Pope, Bhelley, and Longfellow? Are the poems and songs of, say, Leonard 
Cohen to be shunned because they have not yet had a ohance to prove them- 
selves '♦enduring"? 

For many teaoherB, the dilemma over teaching modern poetry is that^so far, 
no one has come up with any objective atandarde by which to 3ud#e it/ 
Although the kids are definitely "into" Rod HoKuon, Paul Simon, John Lennon, 
Bon MoLean, and others, teachers don f t know whether to oonsider them serious 
poets or Just passing fads. Aside from the song lyrioistB, there are many 
other contemporary poets that write about subjeots of oonoom to young peoplef 
but we shy away from them because both they and their material are unfamiliar 
to us* We oan readily discuss the recluse life of Emily Dioklnsonj what 
can we say about Lawrenoe Ferlinghetti? We know what Carl Sandburg is talk- 
ing about in "Chicago") but what does LoBoi Jones mean in "There Must Be a 
Lone Hanger"? 

At the same time, one is wise to weigh other considerations in deoiding 
what modern poetry is suitable for the classroom* As J*A* Christensen 
observes, teachers must distinguish between "deep thoughts" and "private 
thoughts'; Some modern poets lead the reader into their thoughts to the point 
of embarrassment (Christensen calls these the "Peek Through My Bedroom Key- . 
hole" poets) ♦ Obviously, this type of poetry would be unacceptable in most 
public sohools* The other group to avoid is the "Don't I Suffer Beautifully" 
bunch* Christensen also oites the use of four-letter words as a strike 
Against modem poetry. It seems that the best solution to the quality prob- 
lem would be to have both teacher and class respond to a number of selected 
poems that are new to both, then disouss their reactions in terms. of their 
reasons for liking or disliking the work* If a number of people tag a poem 
"poor" perhaps generalisations oan be made from it about what combination of 
factors produce a poor poem* Perhaps students will also reoognize that most 
(but not all) successful poems do have a theme, universal appeal, imagery, 
and figurative language —integrated to best convey the poet's experience* 

One teacher who vehemently oalls for more student voice in choosing the 
poems to be studied is Kauri oe Gibbons* Mr* Gibbons upbraids teachers for 
adhering to books and poems that are behind the times* "Dump the blessed 
anthologies of castrated poems," he pleads* "You've got to dooido whether 
you're teaching poetry or oritioism* If it's oritioism, damn the readers, 
full speed ahead with the immortals* If it's poetry, damn the immortals, 
full speed ahead with the readers,"* He suggests having the atudente bring 
in poetry that they like —poems that "turn them on*" The teacher should 
attempt to gather "lire" poetry —poems of all levels of sophistication! 
average poems as well as great ones * 



2 
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^Xaurioe Gibbons, "Hello *« *Hello*i .This is the root Speaking* . *Do You 
Read Me?..*", English J . oumal . 61 (1972), }65* 
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Arthur Daigon oonours with Qibbone" student-oenterod approach to the 
poetry problem. He saye that we often expose kids to literary works that 
are above adoleaoent literary sophiotioation. Some selections, oopooially 
Shakespeare, aro full of alien verb patterns and sooial oonoeme. Students 
oannot get involved with this adult farej henoe, further exposure breeds in- 
munity.*' Although moat teaohors are aware that the students are disinterested, 
they keep teaohing some of these old olassios simply because they bolieve 
students will need it for college. It is ironio that if one takes a survey 
of oollege undergraduates, few have a oommon literary background anyway, as 
it turns out. If we are honestly trying to enoourage responsive reading, this 
do os not seem to bo the way to go about it, 

Another oonoern in teaohing poetry is getting aorose the idea of figura- 
tive language, meter, rhyme, and form. This oan be exoruoiating for both 
student and teaoher. Rather than deal with it all in one luap at the beginning 
of a unit, maybe it v/ould be less painful to deal with these aspeoto eeparate- 
lyas they oome up in poems. Karl Shapiro's "Auto Wreok" is great for metaphors 
and similes | T.S. Eliot's "Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrook" is full of images 
and oonnotationsj Don McLean's "Amerioan Pie" is a good souroe of symbols and 
allusions. The ideal way to oonvey these devioes is to have the students try 
writing some. Ann Dodd's book Write Now .1 1 lists some good exeroi see to get 
the students writing metaphors, similes, onomotopoeia, etc. A raini-leeeon 
on rhyme and rhthym should show how the author uses these as one element in 
the formal struoture. The teaoher may want to show how this oan bo overdone, 
distracting from the message of the poem (some of Edgar Allen Poe's poems 
have been denounoed for this). But when it cornea to sharing poetry, wo must 
refrain from pioklng every one apart and probing for every last synecdoche. 
Nothing is more deadlyj and oertainly students do not need to have an in depth 
knowledge of literary devioes to be able to reapond to poetry. 

Variety is the key to auooessful teaohing. Sitting in straight rows, discus- 
sing poetry for several weeks definitely is a drag for teenagers (especially 
in the spring). While there is a dearth of oomaeroial films on the subjoot 
of poetry, there are many other media possibilities. Slides are fantastio 
for illustrating the visual images of a poem. They oan be used with a taped 
reading of a poem or with a reoord album. One project I hope to finish this 
summer is a slide series of Vincent Van Gogh's paintings to aooompany Don 
McLean's song "Vincent." Besides illustrating some of the allusions, I hope 
it will prompt a disoussion of Van Gogh's life and the theme of alienation 
in general. A friend of mine has taken slides of blaok women for me to use 
in oonjunotion with Langston Hughes' poem "Harlem Sweeties." She also took 
pictures of Vietnam combat scenes out of magazines whioh I will use with Felix 
Pollak's poem "The Hero." Now that I know how to make slides with oontaot 
paper and magazine piotures, I plan to show my students the method and have 
them make their won slide presentations. 

Students oan respond to or illustrate poems in other ways. Taking one 
theme or poem, they oould make a oollage to show how they perceive it. They 
may want to make posters, drawings, or paintings to express their responses. 
With a little enoouragement, a student who plays the guitar or piano may 
oome up with musio for a poem. Individual or tfroup projeote oould be to tako 
ono theme, find poems containing different attitudes or aopeots of tho thome, 
and then finding piotures to illustrate tho poems. A requirement could bo 

^Arthur Daigon, "Literature and the Sohools," English Journal . 58 

(1969), 30-39. 
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that at least some of the poeras have to be written by the student. Groups 
or individuala oould have the option of using pen-names on their work if they 
are embarrassed to share personal writing* The folders oould then be ox- 
ohanged and read* in one sohool f a poetry olaos deoorated their olassrooro 
like a ooffeeshop to enhanoe oreativity. 

Oral poetry reading is another alternative to print media* one idea 
would be to invite a poet from tho Miohigan Counoil of Arts (Detroit) Visit- 
ing Poets program to oome to the sohool and read some of his poetry* A boy or 
girl interested in speeoh and drama oould do an interpretive reading of a 
poem* Every year Central Miohirjan University sponsors the Dodds Poetry 
Roading Contest* The programs are always taped and on file in the Speeoh 
Department* As students oome aoross poems that they like, there should bo 
time for them to sha*e them with the class, often by simply reading them aloud 

Reoord albums work woll in teaohing poetry (naturally, the kids would 
be the ones to bring in the lyrios and reoords)* Song lyrios oan either be 
taken as a unit in poetry and musio, or interspersed in the study of other 
themes* or both* Ask the students to try to find lyrios that make some 
statement about life or the human oondition* Suggest singers like Joan Bass, 
Leonard Cohen* Elton John* Stephen Stills, Neil Young, and Paul Simon* I 
always have some students volunteer to type the dittoes* too* One teaohor 
had great suooess with making rook musio the fpoal point for a multi-media 
approaob to different themes* She would introduoe the theme* "Lonliness," 
-for instance, with a short, taped leoture, then alternate oeleoted musio 
with poems* The teaoher sat quietly in the baok of the room the whole time 
to allow the students to really listen and refleot upon the musio and words* 
She saved the last fifteen minutes of the hour for writing. A sample essay 
question might bet "Whioh song or poem left the deopest impression on you? 
tfhy?" 0 

X was amassed #t how many kids in my poetry olass would have liked to have 
written more poetry* I have found that often* students do a better job of 
writing if they have examples and forms to experiment with* Kenneth Kooh's 
book Wishes. Lies, and Dreams is an exoellent souroe of ideas for writing 
assignments that oan be used for students of all ages* The linen beginning 
with M I wish***" proved to be the most interesting in my olass. I try to 
ditto as muoh student writing as possible beoause students tend to do their 
best when they know their peers will be reading it* The olass voted net to 
have their names put on the dittoed copies* As a culminating aotivity, oor- 
tain members of the class worked after sohool with a few kids from the crea- 
tive writing olasoos on produoing a oreative writing magaaino. They dubbed 
the publication "Fantasia* and deoided which poems and short stories would 
go in. Sinoe we didn* t have the money to have it printed* tho staff typed 
it ori etenoils, wbioh the Offioe Maohines olass graoiously ran off and stapl- 
ed. Next year* we plan to start earlier and aim for tho Insty-Print method 
(see media section)* 

Finally, a word should bo said about disoussion toohniques. Sometimes 
the indiroot approach is the best way to get kids involved. Rather than 
introduce Wordsworth 1 s "Ode on Intimations of immortality" with a leoture 
on romanticism or Larrioal Ballad e, why not begin it with a question likoi 



°Helen W. English, "Rook Poetry, Relevanoe, and Revelation," En&l^sh 
Journal . 59 (1970), 1122-21. 



"What is your very earliest ohildhood memory?" Cause then to remember 
how ohildren reaot differently to their environments th«r adults do# For 
Kenneth Fearing* poem "Thirteen O'Clook," the teaoher might ask the olaes 
if they know anyone who believes in ghosts or gets the "creeps" while 
walking past a oeraetary at night, Those have worked for me sinoe almost 
everyone oould contribute to these disoussions. 

From my own experienoe and from the reading I've done, I'm oonvinoed 
that the humanietio approaoh to poetry begins with taking the fooal point 
off the teaoher and transferring it to the student, Aotively involving 
students in the selection, writing, and presentation of poems will also 
let them experience and respond to poetry* As one eduoator put iti "An 
English oouree should make one aware of people, their feelings and dignity, 
that is, if we are at all aware of being humanistic. Isn't it about time 
some of our English classes make a student's life 'a. little more beautiful 1 
instead of oppressive, depressive, and repressive?"' 



1. To begin a unit or oouree in poetry, the teaoher would want to establish 
an atmosphere of sharing and aooeptanoe. For openers, he oould ask the 
students to brinf; in an objeot that is important to them. The noxt day, 
they would eaoh toll why the objeot is significant —what it says about them. 
A related writing aotivity would be to follow this with free associations, 
keeping phrases in> obnorete terms and oenterod on the objeot. 

2. Another aotivity to foster sharing and interaoUon would be to have stu- 
dents eaoh bring in a poem that says something to or about you. Thoy oould 
read the poems and briefly say why they a el eo tod them as favorites. This oould 
be followed up with an optional assignment to write a poem , about themselves, 

3. Disoussion topiosi Bow should a poem be talked about? What makes a good 
poem? 

4. To illustrate personal interpretation or tone in poetry, use Lewis 
Carroll's poem "The Jabberwooky". Try reading it with different emphasis 
and tone of voioe to make it sound either threatening or joyful. This may 
be done on tape. 

5» For humor, oroative thinking, and inter-aotion, try "accidental pootry." 
Divide the class into three groups. The first group would eaoh write an 
ending for the line "I used to... The seoond group would do the same for 
"But now..." The third group would work on "And so..." The objeot is to 
oombine one statement from eaoh group to form a "poem." Students may 
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either do thio impromptu out- loud or by drawing papers out of throe separate 
bags and writing then down* 

6. The baokground for a Shakespearian play might begin with a elide and 
tape presentation about the Olobe Theater, One boy in our high sohool did 
thio ao an independent study projeot. He. bought an assemble-it-yourself 
model of the Olobe from Perfootion Form Company (language arts oatalog). 
After putting it together, he did some reeearoh on the history and parts of 
tho playhouse. After shooting slides of various areas in the theater, he 
made a tape to go Kith them, explaining what eaoh plaoe was used for. 

7. Another idea to promote understanding of Shakespeare, if you wish to 

or must toaoh a oertain play, is to have students keep a journal oummarizing 
the main events of eaoh soene. The summaries oan be no longer than .gnjg, 
oontenoo. Offer tho students throe ways of writing thesei (l) they may 
writo it in regular English (2) They may write it in King James English 
U) they may writo it in mod jargon. Using the first method, Kaoboth (1,1) 
might be i "Throe witohes agree to meet Maobeth on the heath efter the war." 
Tho summary in modem Jargon might be "Threegflkags jive to stake the noisy 
oaotus soene and meet Maobeth in the spaoe." 

8. To get aoroso the ideas of "metaphor" and "irony" and to introduoe >». s- 
ousoion on prejudioe, type on dittoes lines from Turner Brown, Jr.'s exoel- 
lent little volume, Blaok Is. Examples! "Blaok is when folks say you've 
got to earn the rights the Constitution guaranteed you already had*" 

"Blaok is being given the same opportunity as Wilt Chamberlain, if you happen 
to bo seven feet tall." 

9. Writing aotivityi After talking about Sandburg 1 s poem "Chioago," bfro 
the students use it as a model for writing about their home town or some 
other oity that has left an impression on then* The form should parallel 
"Chioago," but refleot the personality of the oity. Ditto off the finished 
poems. 

10. Some good movies related to poetry and oreativity arei "What is Poetry?", 
"Why Man Creates", "Lord Let Me Die, But Not Die Out" by James Diokey, "Ooean," 
and "Dream of Wild Horses." These oan all be found in the M.S.U.-U. of M. 
film oatalog. 

11. An aotivity for the beginning of a poetry unit oould bo to have the stu- 
dents leaf through magazines and out out words that either have connotations 
or sound appeal, then mount them on oonstruotion paper. The follow-up would 
bo for them to take just one of these words and find pioturee illustrating its 
different maanings. Prom these, oollages or posters oould be made. 

12. Take or send students to different plaoos to have them reoord senso im- 
pressions. This oould be done as a olass or in pairs. Suggested plaoest 

an airport, a gas station, a restaurant, a raiorosoope, the wood phop, out- 
doors, eto. These impressions oould lead to poems. 



See J. Cordon Greene, "Motivating Students to Study Shakospearei A 
Creative Notebook Approaoh," English Journal . 61 (1972), 504-7* 
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Themei Joy 

1. "nobody losos all the time" e.e. oumminge BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

2. "Crassy" Lawrenoe Ferlinghetti 

3. "Gratitude" Annette Lynoh 

4. "Good Times" Luoille Clifton • 

5. "The Musio Crept By Us" Leonard Cohen 

6. "The Bagel" David Ignatow 

7. "Variations on a Theme by William Carlos Williams" Kenneth Kooh 

8. "Adults Only" William Stafford 

Themei Lonliness/ Alienation 

1. "Kiohard Cory" Edwin Arlington Robinson 

2. "Miniver Cheevy" Edwin Arlington Robinson 

3. "Break, Break, Break" Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

4. "Lines" Peroy Shelley 

5. "Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow..." Maobeth (V, 3) William Shakespeare 

6. "Wo tfear the Maok" Paul Lawrenoe Dunbar 

7. "The Unknown Citizen" W.H. Auden 

0. "I Am a Rook" Simon and Oarfunkol 

9. "Mo and Bobby MoO.ee" Kris Kristoff erson 

10. "Empty Is" Rod MoKuen 

11. "Unwanted" Edward Field 

12. "The Love 3on# of J.Alfred Prufrook" T.S. Eliot 

13. "Tho Hollow Men" T.S. Eliot 

Themei Childhood, Youth, Maturity, Old Age 

1. "Odoi Intimations of Immortality" William Wordsworth 

2. "Fear" Oabriela Mistral 

3. "Lineage" Margaret Walker 

4. "First Lesson" Margaret Walker 

5. "The Man of the House" David Wager 

6. "The Centaur" May Swensen 

7. "A Certain Age" Phyllis MoCinley 

8. "My Aunt" Oliver Wendell Holmes 

9. "My Papa's Waltz" Theodore Roethke 

10. "Crabbed Ago and Youth" William Shakespeare 

11. "how to bo Old" May Swensen 

Themei Love 

1. Corinthians Ii Chapt. 13 

2. "How Do I Love Theo?" Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

3. "Mooting at Night" Robert Browning 

4. "Parting at Morning" Robort Browning 

'5. "A Valediction Forbidding Mourning" John Donno 

.(>» "ttr-mk of Day" John Donne 

Y CJolootiono from Rogiog a n d Juli et shakos powo 
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3. "Sonnotc 29 and 130" Shakoapearo 

9. "A Woman Waits for Mo" Walt Whitman 

10. "For Hotti" Lottol Jonos 

11. "Lovo on tho Farm" D.JI. Luwronoo 

12. "Moinonton, i" W.l). 3ttodgrfl«B 
13* "Syraplomn of Love" ilobort Craves 
14. "Twnnty-Fivo" Hod KoKuen 

ID. "Cotton Candy Kan" William Hawkins 



Them© i Doath 

1; "Doath Bo not Proud" John Donno 

2. "Death of the Hired Man" Robert Front 

3. "Booauso I Could Not Stop for Death" Emily Diokinoon 
4« "0 Doath, Hook Me Asleep" Ann Boleyn 

5. "Out, Out —" Robert Frost 

6. "When Lilaos Last in the Dooryard Bloomed" Walt Whitman 

7. "Down in Dallas" X.J. Kennedy 

8. "Auto Wreck" Karl Shapiro 

T'hemei Transoienoo 

1. Selootione from "Tho Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam" Edward Fitzgerald 

2. "Ozymandias" Peroy Shelley 

3. "To His Coy Mistress" Andrew Marvell 

4. "Sonnet 2" William Shakespeare 

5. "The Soarred Girl" James Diokey 

6. "I Am Waiting" Lawrence Ferlinghetti 

7. "This Exoellent Machine" John Lehmann 

0. "Univao to Univao" Louis B. Saloman 

Theme i War 

1. "David's Lament" (Samuel II li 19-27) 

2. "The Man He Killed" Thomas Hardy 

3. "War" Joseph Langland 

4. "Shiloh" Herman Melville 

5. "The Death of the Ball Turret Gunner" Randall Jarroll 

6. "Patterns" Amy Lowell 

7. "Waiat Deep in the Big Muddy" Pete Seeger ' 

8. "Musioal Vietnams" Bob Allen 

9. What Were They Like?" Denise Levertov 

10. "Silent Night/ 7»00 News" Simon and Garfunkel 

Theme i Blaok Poetry 

1. "Hymn to the Sun" Akohnaton, Egyptian pharaoh and first blaok poet 

2. "Blaok Is" Turner Brown, Jr, 

3. "Harlem" Langs ton Hughes 

4* "Good Morning" Langs ton Hughes 

5, "Island" Lanjro ton Hughes 

6. "Harlem Sweeties" Langs ton Hughes 
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7. "Heritage" Countoo Cullon 

A, "Ku Klux" Lan^eton Hughos AABU *ii»nnmP 

9. "P'vlov" Haomi Madgiott BEST COPY MMIWH* 

10, ''tfympathy" Paul Lnvrrenoo Dunbar 
".io Real Cool" Gwendolyn Brooke 

12 "1 Havo a Droam" (speech) Martin Luthor King 

13, "Stretohin 1 Out" Karl Bvans 

14. "Incident". Countoe Cullen 

Themoj Tho Amorioan Indian 

1. Chiof Joseph' n Survondor 3poooh 

2. "Vinion of n Pst Warrior" Poter Lit Far^o 

3. "the bollo of tho Chorokae iionioe" D.A. Lovy 

4. "My Country "Tie of Thy Peoplo aro Dying" fluffy Sto, Mario 

5. "Death of the Amorioan Indian's Ood" Gregory Corno 
(This unit will also contain authontio Indian poetry). 

Themot Poetry and Musio —Song Lyrics 
(to be (Shown with elides) 

1, "Kodaohromo" Paul Simon 

2, "Vinoent" Don MoLoan 

3, "Hiyhta in White Satin" the Moody Blues 

4, "The Boxer" Simon and Oarfunkol 

5, "Stairway to Heaven" Led Zeppelin 

6, "Itiohard Cory" Sinon and Oarfunkel 

7, "3uzanne" Leonard Cohen 

( Tho otudontfj irill oaoh bring in thoir own favorito lyrioo, to keep 
most of the non^a ourrent), I 
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"skcrman, Margaret, B. "Why I Don't Toaoh Poetry." Bnftlioh Journal. 57 

(1968), 999-1001. *~ 9 

Tho author believes strongly in teaohing nany poems | yet she dis- 
agrees strongly with pootry units and organizing poena arbitrar- 
ily. S o fools that toaohors should rolato a poem or two to other 
ideas as they oome up in olass disoussion or the study of a play 
or novel. Interesting point of view, but I think it would be 
terribly hard to organize it and to an oak in certain poems that 
aro good, but have no relation to what it* being etudiod at the time 

Childo, Rita. "A Psyohedelio Poetry Unit —Why Not?" English Journal . 57 
(1968), 1335-37. 

Me. Childo tries to show hor ninth graders how tho yoot borrows 
from both art and music in oommunioating. He uooo a combination 
of sound©, harmony, and rhythm. Mko tho painter, ho uscn visual 
images, only tho poet paints them with wordo. Good article with 
oome useful ideas, although I did fool that oho opont too nuoh 
time having thorn ponder objeota of nature. 

Christ, Henry I. "The Oateless date to Poetry." English Journal . 57 (196ft) 9 
995-98. 

The author believes that the teaohor4 job is to broaden exporionoo 
and to help otudents find more and more natorials thoy oan road with 
oxoitcmont. He begins with a study of tho haiku, pointing out that, 
as people grow older, they lose the ohild's awarenouo of oxporienoe. 
He bolioves that anyone oan enjoy poetry without special training. 

Christenoen, J*A. "Poem DoesnH Rhyme with Boredom/ 1 Media and Methods, 7 
(1971), 42-44. 

This is a good article for anyone attempting to integrate modern 
poetry into a poetry unit. . Chriatensen points out aopoots of mod- 
em poetry that oause teachers to be leary of using it in tho 
classroom. He claims that the only real problem with modorn pootry 
is the danger of analyzing it to death. 

Daigon, Arthur . "Literature and tho SohoolsV English Journal . 58 (19^9), 
30-39- 

An excellent, articulate argument for tho hu/nanistio approach to 
literature. He oompares our traditional method of teaching liter- 
ature to computer programming and claims it has produced a generation 
which soorno literature. He believoo that it is not neootvjury for 
otudents to have an in-depth knowledge of literary elements to bo 
ablo to respond to a work. 

Dodd, Ann Wosoott. Write Nowt . New York t Olobo Book, Co., 197 3 • 

Write Nowt is on excellent resource book for teaohoro of creative 
writing. It io designed ao a textbook} euoh section oan be cov- 
ered in one or two days. Many of the exeroiaes deal with figurative 
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laneuago$ attempting to holp students beoomo more concrete in their 
writing. Tho book ocntains stop by step exercises on characterization, 
plot, fitting, etc leading to a unified short story# Tho following 
chapter* break down tho aopoots of writing a play. Tho last chapter 
is oonoorned with writing various short forms of poetry. My favorito 
sootion was an oxoroisc in creativity where students were given a 
ohoioo of "answerless questions! 1 to speoulate upon (e.g. "Vfhioh is 
colder, an ioeberg or fear? 11 )' Good resouroe book, written for 
the junior high school level. 

English, Helen W» "Rook Poetry, Relevanoe, and Revelation." English Journal . 
59 (1970), 1122-27. 

Exoollont artiolo for anyone trying to incorporate popular musio into 
a poetry unit. Ms. English desoriboo her multi-media approaohi rooords, 
taped lootureu, and writing. She gives sample selections for the 
thorao "Racial Protest. ,r At the end of the article, she lists poetry 
books and records that she has found useful. 

Garrett, DoLois. "Dream Motif in Contemporary Negro Poetry, 11 English 
Journal . 59 ( 1970), 7*7-70. 

Good article. Traces tho blaok man 1 0 dream through the writings of 
Lanjjston lIughos, Lolloi Jones, Gwendolyn Brooks, Martin Luther King, 
and others. 

Gibbons, Maurice. "Hello... Hello... This is the Poet Speaking. • .Do You Read 
Met..." Eiyflish Journal . 61 (1972), 364~71 f 

Tho entire artiolo ie as lively as the tltlel This io u glorious, 
radioal artiolo addressed to teachers who oafi' 1 understand why their 
studonto aro turned off by poetry. Gibbcns suggests having studonta 
bring in pootry that they like. He believes that studonta Should 
be able to respond to poetry in a variety of wayoi slidon, illustra- 
tions, tapes, and posters. Thin artiolo should be required reading 
for anyono who t caches poetry. He offers idoao that are a groat al- 
ternative to the question-and-answer method. 

Greene, Gordon J. "Motivating Students to Study Shakespeare* A Creative 
Notebook Approaoh.* 1 English Journal . 61 (1972), 504-7. 
A different idea for helping kids understand Shakespeare. Oroene has 
his class koop journals for Haobettu The requirement is that they 
summarize eaoh scene as they finish it in one , sentence. The sum- 
maries way bo written in standard English, King Jar;ior: Kn/rlioh, or 
modem jargon. 

Kooh, Kenneth. Wishps . Licsi and Dreams . New Yorkt Vinta^o Dooko, 1970. 
Tho ideas for eliciting original student pootry he tlosoribon can 
be used in tho upper elementally grades, junior hirXh and isonior high* 
Booido demonstrating how he uses olnquain, haiku, coneroto pocran, 
and other forms with fourth and fifth ,;rtuloroj ilocli *tivu.". oxuriplur 
of other patterns ("I wish...," "If I Could, I would, . , , M uouiinua, 
"lios," etc*). The kids* work io a testimony to his nucoonn. Thin 
is an oxcollon rosouroo book for anyone who wants to f 00 tor oroativo 
thinking and an appreciation for pootry. 




Mooklenburgor, James. "The Poetry Pickle — 3cme Hef lections. M Sngligh 
Journal, 59 (1970), 263-65 • 

In this article, the author posoo many questions, but no anewors. 
Ho believes that toaohoro of poetry should ask themselves oeverul 
question*; boforo beginning a pootry uniti Should or oan studonto 
ohooso the pootry they study? By what standard© should we jud^o ntudont 
writing? What oan be testod a nd graded? This is a tteod artiolo 
for oomcono just beginning to wrestle with the poetry problem. It 
should bo read before anything else* 

Moffett, Jamos. "What Counts?" English Journal . 61 (1972), 571-74- 

Moffett taolos the accountability issue, daiming that if toaohoro 
arc to be hold accountable for their students performanoo, they munt 
be £^von far Greater oontrolo ober sohedulin/5, Souping, methods, 
oonsorahip, materials, oto. He says that schools should not bo 
proscribing what to loam, but how to learn. Moffett ends with a 
bang, » tatins that aooountability is a smokosoroon for real problems 
liuoh as tax inequitios. 

Morae, David E» "Avunt Rook in the Classroom. 11 En/rllnh Journal , 5ft (1969), 
196-2oo. 

Moruo boHevou that in fifty yoars, song lyrioiotu like Leonard 
Cohen, i'uul Simon, and others will bo includoa with the traditional 
pootci in anthologies. He boliovon in oapitali'/inn on stiulout 
internal in thqm now. At tho ond f he aivosj a list of cood and 
timoly books to use for rooourooo, 

Rooinger, Lauronoe. "Tho Class Answer ao a Teaohinf; Device. 11 English 
Journal . 37 (1968), 1032-35 . 

An interesting approaoh to tho otudy of Harlot (or anything, for 
that natter), designed to got awny from fhotual quoationn. Itoulng- 
or basins his unit on Hamlet by asking the kids of thoy know anyone 
who boliovoe in ghosts. This alv/ays gets a diaounslon goin;;. JIo 
dittoes off answorri to oosay questionc about the play and lota tho 
olaws read tho answers. 

Tofflor, Alvin. Futur e Shook . New York* Bantam, 1970. 

Must rouclin;; for toaohoro who roally want to proparo aludonta (and 
thonsnlvcs) for tho mind- jarring ohangoci of tho future. Tofflor 
makes predictions about ourront advances in soienoo and technology 
and the impact thoy will have on society. Nia basic tliuna is that 
tho pace of change will koop acooleratin/;. Ho BUg/;o>* in (un\o ;wofiotno 
possibilities for tho future: a scientific method of ,, carbon-oos»yin{j M 
pooplO| ihorcariod mobility, the "throw-away" society $ and brJuf 
human relationships. Future Shogk is an exceptionally wdl-vn'j tton 
and thoroughly fasoinatinfj book. Tho fact that Tofflor 1 n book in 
woll-dooumontod rnakoa it all tho more fri,;htornin;;. 1 highly 
rooonmend thin for eduoators of all lovuln and nubjeot^.. 

.firryinton, Eliot, (ed.) Tho Poxfi.ro. Book . Now Yorki 1972. 

The charm of this book isitn local color, reflecting the apooch, 
customs, and life style of tho Appalaoian mountain people. It 
wao born out of tho oditor's laat-ditch of fort to ( -jot hi r? Habun 
Gap, Georgia, students to do something in tingl Luh. olaprs bonldcm 
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ahoot paper airplanoa» Ad a olaos projeot, the studontci in Vficgonton' o 
olass deoided to put together a magazine baaed on tho wafting oraf to and 
folklore of the community's aenior oitiaone. Many parts of tho v<>ok aro 
written in unadultorod mountain dialoot, as oaptured on tape rooordoreu I 
WW thoroughly oaptivatoU by tho aootion in whioh an eighty-four-ycar-old 
woman inatruota two toomtfto boyo in tho art of oooking ho£jehead« Another 
aootion is dovotod to tho art of raoonahining* Tho moat amassing thing about 
thio book io that it waa written by hard-to~motivato high oohool otudonta* 
Highly enjoyable reading. 



Baylor, Robort, and Stokea, Bronda, oda# F^e Freng y* Now Yorki Mod raw- 
Hill, 1972, 

Brown, Turner* jBl&ok Ib » New Yorki Orove Preoa, Ino. 19#9i 
Dunning, Stophonj Luedera, Edward} and Smith, Hughj eda# Some B figg^asK g 



Hogan, Homer, od. Poo try pj f Relevanoor Totontoi Methuen, 1970# 

Lowonfola, Waltor, od. Tho tfrltiw; op tjio Wall , New Yorki Doubloday and 
Co., 1969. 

Randall, Dudley, od. The Bla.ok Poeta « New Yorki Bantam books, 1971 • 
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Sounda of Sllenoe * New Yorki Soholaotio Book Sorviooe, 1971« 
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HUMANISTIC. 
ACTIMITV 
APPROACH 

Tb JOSEPH CaMRAb'S LOGp^tM 

AMP PVDOR "DoSTOVEN/SklV'S 

CgjMf AMD PuMlSHIWEdT 



by Bruce D. Hunting 



CRIME AND PUNISHMENT - a 4 week course 




General weekly outlines 




Pace approx, 100 pages per week. 



Read Crime and, Punishmen t 

Lecture-DiscbTsion of specific themes/topics in C&P. 
Project activities and preparation of student 
projects. 

Project activities and preparation of student 
presentations 

Responses to C&P and other literature thru stimulus 
activities, 

I, A Few Response Activities 

A. Tell the class about an experience of which you were 
reminded while reading C&P , Examples: pawn something, 
being broke, met someone who felt ho was above the law* 

Some project possibilities s 

1} Collection of your poetry in response to reading C&P , 

2) Autobiographical accounts of experiences similar to 
characters in C&P . 

3) Write a short story based on one of the events In 
the novel, 

B. Create a cartoon about an event or chapter in the novel. 
Put it on the board or pass it around, 




Some project possibilities \ 



3) 
4) 



A comic series to tell the story of Raskolnikov, 
Collect cartoons which illuminate the themes present 
In C&P. Put them in chapters in a book. 
Write a parody of Ruskplnikov 1 s problem. 
Create cartoons about the characters using quotations 
from the novel for captions or dialogue. 
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I. 



C. Have students act out the first meeting of Raskolnikov 
and tho pawnbroker, Alyona Ivanovna (or any other scene 
they wish). Review the scene if necessary. 

Some possible projects: 

1) Tape radio play sequences from the novel 

2; Video Tape an hour (50 min.) version of C&P. complete 

with commercials. (50 minutes or whatever time, so 

it can be shown during a class period) 
3) Write a play including dialogue and stage direction, 

and anything else you feel important using. C&P' s 

themes. 

D. Make a journal entry (feelir.gs, thoughts, opinions), 
about a passage in the book which interested you or made 
you feci strongly - mad, sad, happy, anxious, rebellious, 
elated, etc. 

Some possible projects: 

1) Keep a journal every day (at least 4 days a week) 

2) Keep a journal for Sonia or Svidrigailov or 
Petrovitch or Dounia or Razumihin as you're reading 
the novel. 

3) Make a collection of your sketches or photographs 
from magazines which could be "read" as your daily 
journal. 

E. GAME "Crime and Punishment" or 

"Is What You Do, What You Got?" by D,D. Hunting 
To be played by a few (4 or 5) persons, or by a whole 
class (40 or more). 

1) Everybody writes down a crime on a piece of paper 
with a very brief elaboration (one sentence). 

ie. One of a group of men, who attacked another 
man, is killed. 

2) Everybody writes down a punishment for a crime, but 
not the one he wrote down in #1. He gives a very 
brief explanation. 

io. 10-15 years penetentiary , no pa role. 



3) Everyone is dealt a playing card (or given a number). 

4) A card is dealt from another deck (or a random 
number is called). The person with that card is 
the. person who commits the next crime. 

5) The next card dealt determines what the crime is. 
The person with the matching card reads the crime 
he/she was written. 

6) The third card dealt determines the punishment. 
The person with the matching card reads his/her 
punishment. 




I. 

E. GAME 



7) Everybody writes down hi* opinion of the justice 
of the sentence. Why it is a just sentence or why 
it isn't. Time limit of three minutes. 

8) Everybody reads their opinion. 

9) Two more cards are dealt. The first determines who 
will be the prosecutor, the second determines the 
defense attorney. They may make opening statements. 

10) Deal 12 more cards for the jury members. If a jury 
is not picked, a poll of the entire class at the 
end of the game can determine the 

punishment , if any. 

11) Prosecutor and defense attorney may call character 
witnesses (experts ie. psychologists, M.D. 's,etc.) 
and the defendant. 

12) If #10 and #11 are omitted, the prosecutor and the 
defense attorney should elicit support of their 
cases from students in the class and the defendant. 

13) Prosecutor and defense attorney make their closing 
statements and the class is polled for the verdict 
(or the jury is polled). 

Decide ahead of time whether you are going to require 
a unanimous vote. 

This game could take many forms. #'s 1t8 could be a 
complete game for the classroom. If the game is continued 
past #8, then #7 and #8 should be excluded. Also, the 
game can be played with any number, from 4-5 persons in 
the short verson to 40+ in the complete game. 
Adjust the game to fit your circumstances - class size, 
age group, class sophistication, teacher personality , etc. 
P.S. I've never played the game, . . .but it sounds great, 
doesn't it? 




II, Lecture-Discussion Topics 

A. Biographical information about Fydor Dostoyevsky . 

1) Gide, Andre. Dostoyevsky . New York: New Directions, 
1961. 

2) Lavrin, Janko. Dostoyevsky : A Study . New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

3) Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. Dostoyevsky : His Life and Art < 
New York: Grove Press, Inc. , 1960. 
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B. The Role of Fate 

1) Coincidence in Crime and Punishment . 

2) Relate personal experiences which ta» itvfVwv&ed 

Ufa 



C. Superman Idea 

1) Social Darwinism 

2) Nietzsche 

3) elitism 

D. Raskolnikov, the Psychologist ' s Delight 



1) Dreams 

2) Schizophrenia 

3) Psychosomatic illness 



Introduce these activities early in the term and allow every- 
body to try, at least, abbreviated forms of the projects. Then 
the students will make their own decisions about which activity 
interests them. Don't ba too explicit in describing and doing 
the introductory activities. Allow for individual experimen- 
tation. Use -Uass time for these projects after tbestudents 
have made decisions on what they're going to do. 





coir 



tow 




LORD JIM - n 4 week course A MM 
General weekly outline: Pace approx. 100 pages per week 



1) Conduct three or four activities per week related 
to the section of the novel being read, or to the 
whole book, 

2) Spend 1/5 of the class time per week on reading, 
Lord Jim. Use either all of one day or 15-20 
minutes of three or four days. 

3) Introduce the following activities early in the term 
and allow everyone to try, at least, an abbreviated 
form of the projects. Then the students will make 
their own decision about which activity interests 
them. Try not to be too explicit in describing and 
doing the introductory activities. Allow for indi- 
vidual experimentation. Use class time for these 
projects after the students have made their decisions. 



Suggested activities? ^9^//^^^ 

I. "Who Told What to Whom, When?" or "Who's Talking?" 

Each group of two or three will have a point of view puzzle 
to put together in a coherent short story. 

A. X is telling the readers a story when X sees Y and intro- 
duces readers to Y, who starts rc-telling the same story 
from Y's viewpoint. Then Y tells Z's story which is an 
extension of X and Y's stories. 

B. A is,-.t©Hing a story to M,N,0,P,& Q, Also, we, the 
readers, are listening to A tell -the story. Occasionally 
b interrupts to tell us about A telling M,N,0,P,&Q his 
story which is actually the story of C. 
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C. U tells a story about V telling a story about V and W. 
Also T tells a portion of the story of V, and W tells 
W's story. Make all the stories logical, but make 
W's the most convincing. 

D. 7 tells about an event 7 experienced. 8 tells about the 
same event, but 8 was not with 7. 9 and 10 continue with 
the event after 7 and 8 have left the scene. 7 and 8's 
stories are not the same. 9 and 10's account seems to 
justify 7's story. Make 8's story believable. 

Each group will receive one of these puzzles on a 3"x5"card. 
These multiple viewpoints resemble Conrad's narration. The 
problem in working these puzzles is the seemingly contradic- 
tory perceptions which are both factual. 



Project possibilities: 

Write a short story. Experiment with point of view. 
Create an event and get responses from witnesses. 
This would be a psychological investigation of 
perception. 



i] 



II. "Zoom-In and Zoom-Out, Slow Motion and Stop Action plus 
Instant Replay" or "Now I Can See It 1" 
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Everybody describes a scene or object without saying exactly 
what it is. Others try to guess what the object or scene is 
by the hints in the written description. 
Hopefully, figurative language, ie. similes, metaphors, 
descriptive passages, will be used. Let the students exper- 
ment without telling them to use similes, etc. Do it as 
often as it continues to be active and successful 

Project possibilities: 

1) Make a game out of finding Zoom- In 1 s,Slow Motions, 
etc. techniques in Lord Jim. 

2) Question figurative language in Lord Jim . 

How does tills type of language help and/or hinder 
the novel's readability? When is it useful? When 
not? To what extent is it n skill and to what extent 
is it natural? 
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III. "What Really Happened Out There? 11 or 

"How I Learned To Keep My Cool With a Blushing Naked Ego? 11 

Via H.C.Weil's Time Machine and Joseph Conrad's frontal lobes, 
set up pre-trial interviews with Jim by contemporary news- 
people, ie. Walter Cronkite, Howard Cosell, Barbara Walters * 
Eric Sevareid, Jack Anderson, and Ann Landers! 

Insights to be gained through these questions are numerous, 
ie. What is the value of interviews? What are their limi- 
tations? How do loaded questions, out-of-context statements > 
lies, fand half-truths affect the interview's validity? 



IV. "Who's Uesponsible? Who Tried to Cover-Up? Who Knew About 
the Cover-Up? n or 

"Why Weren't the Pilgrims Told When the Water-gates of Hell 
Were Opened?" 

Conduct "The Patna 11 Hearings. 

This could be a complete week's project, or more. Also, it 
might be interesting to video-tape the hearings. 
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Project possibility: 



Interviewees 



Investigation Committee 



Captain Brier] y 
Marlow 

Concerned Citizens 
Prominent Townspeople 



Archie RuthveJ 
The Frenchman 
Two Malays (Chap. 8) 
Jim 

1st Engineer , "The Patna* 
2nd Engineer , "The Patna M 
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IV. 

Questions for the courtroom to ponder: 

"Will the Captain testify? Or will he run away? 
or resign his commission? 

Will he evoke Special Captain's Privileges? 
V. Emotional Experiences in Response to Crisis 



IUXJ 



VI. 



Here poetry writing could be used with these possible 
stimuli : 

Dramatic reading by the students or teacher 
Short story reading 

ie. Jack London's "Love of Life", and "To 
Build A Fire" 

3) Music; records, tapes, and live 

4) Short Films 

Project possibility: 

Make a collection of poetic responses to Lord Jim , 
using these styles; 

^oncrete /Ferlinghetti Alan Ginsburg 

free verse / e«e. cummings Eve Merriam 

sonnet wJ^S Shakespeare Donne 

haiku 0*^ J Stephen Crane Blake 

blank verse \ Eli2. B.Browning Yeate 

rhyme and unryhmed / Emily Dickinson Spenser 

V Brautigan W.Whitman 

F.G.Lorca 

Create a Comic Section Series of Lord Jim 

Have a student or a pair of them (one artist; the other a 
writer), have a series ready (8-10 frames) each week 
for class presentation. The viewers should give positive 
reinforcement and criticism in the form of suggestions with 
respect te. accuracy, detail, etc. 





For best results, it should be done along with the reading 
of the novel to encourage novel like sequence with atten- 
tion to specific detail and to point-of-view. 
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VI. 



Godd time to begin this project would be as the story gets 
exciting. . . .about the 7Uk or 8th chapter. 

The cartoonist's and author's work could be freprddioed and 
bound into a few collector's editions, including at least 
one copy for the teacher to show off, of course* 
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VII. Biographical Research and Interview 

"Personal Interview with Joseph Conrad 11 ] 

After familiarizing themselves with a particular period* 
of Joseph Conrad's life, the students will be prepared to 
field questions from their classmates about his personal 
life. 

♦For an ambitious student, more of J.C. 1 s life could be 
covered. 

Project possibilities: 

1) Prepare the interview on audio-tape. 

2) Video-tape the question and answer period. 

3) V/rite up the interview in the "Playboy" style. 

Of course, the more interesting and provocative information 
will make the best interview. 





VIII. Poll, Poll, Poll, •npoirj 
or "Does Anybody Care/ or Know?" 



Poll, 



Poll, Poll, 



Take a survey (poll) of what people think Jim should have 
done. Describe the indident, and ask the questions. 

Vfas he a coward? 

Was he wrong? 

What would you have done? 
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VIII, 

Project possibilities: 

1) Try to determine what you want the results to be 
before starting the poll. 

ie, "Most people (80%) feel that Jim should have 

stayed with the ship." 
Adjust your questions, and the people you poll , and 
the way you ask your questions to obtain your 
desired result. 

2) Make a comparison of poll results. 

ie. Youth versus adults , or Red-heads versus Blondes. 

3) A total project might include three or more surveys, 
including at least one-unbiased "honest 11 poll. 

The gains for the students in a project such as this are 
better understanding of polls, of bias, of language mani- 
pulation and of phenomena interaction. Also, the retatfonship 
of experience, reality^ and perception to Truth is 
explored. 
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IX. Media Activity 

Drawing, Painting, Poster, Poem, 
Montage, Collage, Mobile, 
Slides with Music, 
Super 8MM Film, 
Dramatic Reading, 
Song Writing 




Choose the medium which helps you to illustrate the strong 
feelings you experienced in reacting to Lord Jim . 

Project Possibi] ities : 
l) Montage 

a large bust of Jim, made of magazine photos. 

a. at the time he is about to jump into the life- 
boat 

b. after he has been in the lifeboat for a time 

c. when he appears before Doramin after Dain War is, 
his son, has been killed 

OR a whole body montage, 6 feet tall, life size, 
for fun and profit. ' 
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2) Dramatic Reading 

Adjust the room's seWIng and feeling to correspond 
to your particular selection. 

ie. Jim and Doramin Confrontation 

a. Music is brave, dramatic and fearless 

ie. Black Sabbath music 
After he's shot play Bloodrock I or II 

b. Lighting could be flashing , ie. strobe, as he 
is falling and dying* 

c. Sound of a starter pistol (blank) could be heard 

d. Use the smell of gunpowder as he is shot and 
rotting funeral flowers for the smell of death 

3) Super 8 MM Film 

Think of a crisis or mood (ie. melancholy) situation* 
Shoot it in a Montage effect, filming places , people, 
objects that help you show your reaction to Lord Jim , 
Adding taped music to the film can help it to 
illustrate the feeling* 




X, More Traditional and Scholarly Activities 
Papers and Research 

These more "scholarly" activity topics can be handled in 
different media as well or better (more exciting) as 
written papers. 

An example of this is to create a children's story of Lord 
Jim, Your purpose would be to "teach" little ones how to 
do the right thing in a difficult situation. And if they 
did the wrong thing, how could they make up for their 
mistake? 

1 do not suggest that the students include death as a means 
for redemption or re-establishment of self-confidence and 
courage, as it is used in Lord Jim , You, the teacher, may 
vish to suggest or accept that alternative* I counsel 
against it, 
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Project Possibilities 

Character comparison and analysis 

Comparci literature ( Lord Jim and Crime and Punishment ) 
Biblical references, themes and parallels study 
ie. Christ figure, and search for Paradise 
Shadow image in Conrad's work 
Biographical influence in Conrad's work 
Moral issue(s) of guilt, redemption or forgiveness 
Literary criticism research 



Albert, Jr. Conrad the Novelist ,Mass. 1 58 



a # Books 

Guerard, , . 

Karl, Frederick R. A headers Guide t o Joseph 

Conrad . New York 1960 
Levis, F.R. The Great Tradition . London, 1948 
Stallman, R.W. ,ed. The Art of Joseph Conrad , 

A Critical Symposium . FfTchigan State 

TTniversity, 1960 
Van Ghent, Dorothy. The English Novel : Form 

and Function New York, 1953 
Van i) 1 Connor, William. Forms of Modern Fiction . 

Bloomington, Indiana, 19515"" 
b. Articles 

Collins, Harold P. "Kurtz, the Cannibals, and 

the Secondrate Helsman," Western Humanities 

Review . Autumn, 1954 
Day, A. (irove. "Pattern in Lord Jim : One Jump 

After Another." Colleg;eTnglIsK . April 1952 



Ford, William J. " Lor d Jim : Conrad's Study in . 
Depth Psychology' 1 , Northwestern University 
Medical School Q uarterly BulleTin . Spring '50 

Haugh, Robert FT "The Structure of Lord Jim. " 
College English . December 1951 
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ONE HUNDRED SIXTY FIVE WAYS 
TO HELP STUDENTS READ BETTER 



William o. Chapman 
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PART I 



ONE HUNDRED WAYS OP IMPROVING READING 



The following is a listing of varied techniques that could be 
used to help pupils in our schools* The techniques represent 
many viewpoints on M how to" that I have come across in my read- 
ing during the curriculum workehopt Ideas for all levels included* 

l t Teach the basic sight word list of 220 words • Dolch list of 
220 sight words available on cards • Dolcht Slight Words Bingo 
Game. Make cards with one word on each card. Pupils test each 
other • Use sight words in sentences written cn cards* Look 
for sight words in newspaper column or book to see how often 
used* 

2* Make a study of wordsi (a) prefixes, suffixesi (b) word 
buildlngi (c) adding different endings to words and noting 
changes in spellingi (d) separating double words into their 
partsi (e) separating words into sylables. 

3* Make a list of small words using the letters of a larger 
word* Teacher or pupils suggest words » likei Philadelphia. 

**• Point out small words within a larger word* Teacher or 

pupil made lists* Cautioni hate r ate — but noti great f eat* 

5* Point out the general configuration of words* Point out 

differences in the form or shape of wordsi e.g* f ran, running. 

6* Make a list of words in our language that can be reversed to 
form new words i ton-not. Teacher can make a chart with a 
list of words to be reversed! pupils write the reversed word. 
Chart with word used in sentence and it3 reversal to be 
supolied in blank space by pupil. 

7. Teach use of dictionaries! (a) standard typet (b) picture type. 

8* Use discrimination exercises* (tfords nearly alike.) Teacher- 
made lists of words nearly alike with some words exactly alike 
included. 

9. Give phonic drills on needed sounds* long vowels » short 
vowels i consonantal blends » etc. 

10* Point out various ways of recognizing certain soundsi e.g.i 
f-ph» ought etc. 

11* Point out words that have come into our language from foreign 
languages. 

12. Teach alphabetizing and give practice. 

13. Have pupils keep individual lists of words not instantly 
recognized by them* Pupils make booklets of new words ar- 
ranged either alphabetically or by subjects. Envelpoes 
labeled "Words I Do Not Know." When these words have been 
learned* put the words into an envelope labeled "Words I Have 
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l 1 *. Classify words under variuos headings, such as sports , 
hospital , circus , food i etc. Teacher-made lists* Pupils 
supply words when teacher gives classification. Teacher 
gives words and pupils classify. 

15i w atch words and meanings, or words and synonyms, and vice 
versa. < Find opposites. 

16. How else can you say it? Make lists of synonymsi e.g., 
nice* beautiful, lovely, splendid, gorgeous, delightful, 
delicious, etc. 

1?. Divide words into families • 

18. appeal to all senses where possible* Arouse as toany images 
as possible. 

19. Trace and copy difficult words found in newspapers, mag- 
azines, textbooks, etc. Samples i television, penicillin. 

20. Unscramble words and sentences. 

21. Have pupils make lists of rhyming words. 

22. Eliminate words that do not belong in certnin lists or 
categories! business, sports, etc. 

23. Play "Switch-it** games to increase vocabulary (change one 
letter in a word to form the nexti batter-matter, or 
batter-barter.) 

2^. Show how to get meanings of words from the context. Any 
textbook or fiction book. 

25. Supply the missing words in a pragraph. Cut up old tests 
containing pragraphs with missing words. 

26. Increase the number of contacts with each new wordi "Use 
a word till you make it your own*" 

2?. Teach the use of language cues and signals-~expres3ions like 
furthermore , besides , in the fi rst place . Underline transi- 
tion words found in newspapers, stories, articles, etc. Under* 
line words of time, place, or direction in pupils* composition. 

28. Teach recognition of signs seen on streets, buses, etc. 

29. Get acquainted with comparisons found in reading! for ex- 
ample, aa red as a rose , as white as snow . 

30. Explain idiomatic expressions • (Does it mean what it says?) 
Match proverbs, sayings, and idioms. 
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31. Drill on the multiple meaning of words* 

32 . Teach the use of glossaries. Textbooks in science, math* 
matics, etc* 

33* Dramatize words requiring actiom stand, laugh, cry, etc. 
Teacher-made chart, "Perform an action to show you know 
the meaning of the following words * rt 

34. Teach how to use an index of a book to locate specific in- 
formation^ Books in the content areas* 

35« Teach how to use the table of contents to locate specific 
information* main topics in any book, 

36 • Cooperate with parents in seeking to correct the pupil's 
ohysical defects* Glasses, hearing aids, etc* 

37. Teach lef t-to-right progression* Typewriter* 

38* Help pupil to overcome pointing. Qive directions without 
using hands* Describe some action using only words* 

39. Help pupil to overcome vocalizing while reading silently. 
(Using breath or voice in silent reading*vocaliaing.) 

40. Reduce lip reading in silent reading. 

41. Teach phrasing and give oral practice in reading in phrases* 
Plash cards with phrases* 

42* Read to the pupils to show good phrasing, expression, etc*, 
to convey meaning and create mood, 

43* Increase eye span so that pupil takes in groups of two or 
three words at a time. 

44. Develop rhythmical eye movements and return sweep of eyes. 

45. Us* tachistoscope, Timex, or Controlled Reader. 

46. Give timed reading drills to increase speed after pupil has 
mastered the mechanics of reading* 

4?, Use tape recorder to help pupils gain poise and confidence 
in oral reading and also to notice their errors* Tape re- 
cording of pupils 1 original plays or conversations* Drama* 
tization of news reports* 

48. Supply titles for paragraphs of short subjects. Choose title 
from list of possible titles. Old books cut up. Paragraphs 
mounted and questions listed below. 
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Select main Ideas and topic sentences of paragraphs • 

50. Give exercises in finding details in answer to specific 
guiding questions listed at board or dictated in advance. 

51 • Place events in time order of occurrence. Place ideas in 

proper sequnce. Make a historic time-line for important dates • 

52# Give directions for making things or for oerforming certain 
actions, e.g., making a cake, building a model plane. 

53 • Find the answers to these guiding questions in reading a 
story* Who? When? rfhere? Why? How? rfhat? 

5^. Teach use of special clues like subheads and sideheads in 
school textbooks* Textbooks in the content subjects* 
history, science, etc. 

55« Be sure the pupil understands the purpose for doing specific 
work. State the purpose before assigning the reading 
problemt e.g., skimming, summarizing, etc. 

56. Have pupil verify facts. Quote sources of information. 
Compare different newspaper versions of same story. 

5?. Correct hazy notions (boners). Classroom boners. Daily 
news clippings* 

58. Have retarded readers give step-by-step explanation of 
processes in problem solving in Mathematics. 

59. Supply the missing part of problems in arithmetic, science, 
etc. Give details of a oroblem and have pupils supoly the 
question. 

60. Teach skinming for various types of reading. Match sentences 
and key words in a paragraph or story. 

62. Read reports made by pupils. 

63, Teach outlining as a means of summarising. Write the summary 
for a paragraph, chapter, or story • 

6k. Practice choral reading. 

65* Make a hobby booklet. Pictures depicting hobbies cut from 
maga?.ines, mounted and made into booklet* 
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66* Improve pupil 1 s reading background by enlarging experiences. 
"Show and Tell Arrange exhibits i discuss. Discuss trips, 
programs i books, personal experiences, etc. films, slides, 
pictures. 

6?# Provide an opportunity each day for recreational reading; 

browsing or "free period." Each class, regardless of subject, 
should have a library corner for interesting and varied material. 

68. Introduce new books by reading an interesting part to the pupils. 
Stories of adventure i biographies of famous persons. 

69# Progressive storytelling by pupils. An unsolved mystery) 
current news s tor ies. 

70. Make a chart to advertise books pupils have completed. 
Chart containg list of pupils. When pupil has finished 
a book * he gives short summary of the book orally. 

?1. Teach the art of listening with attention and with respon- 
siveness. Teacher gives pupils questions before reading 
to be answered when the pupil hears the answer in the teacher 'o 
oral reading* 

72* Provide an audience situation occasionally. Oral reading 
to class, or group when pupil is ready. 

73 • Vary the reading material as to type and difficulty so as to 
challenge all interests and levels of ability. 

74. Encourage library cards from public library. 

75> Encourage browsing. Publicize and reward efforts. 

76. Circulate books. Set up simple system for browsing, 

77. Interpret maps of various kinds brought to class by pupils 
or obtained by teachers. Subway maps, auto, street, bus, 
globe, etc. 

78. Make and interpret graphs in all subjects. 

79. Interpret pictures. Pictures from magazines i mount and 
place questions below pictures. 

80. Supply an ending for an incomplete story. Pupils prepare 
slips naming characters arid suggesting incident to be scrambled 
and then selected. 

81 . Make inferences by reading between the lines. 
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82. Predict the outcome of a story. 

83. Make scrapbooks of original stories. Class anthology. 

84. Prepare a class newspaper. About two mimeographed sheets 
contributed by all members of the class. 

85. Make use of a bulletin board. Interesting material in all 
fields changed weekly of so. 

86. Have pupils work out simple crossword puzzles in all subject 
areas. 

8?. Have pupils work and compose riddles. Pupils bring in* riddles. 
Pupils compose riddles in various subjects. 

88. Us* experiments, models, diagrams, illustrations to focus 
attention on meaning. Class "experts" demonstrate to the group. 

89. Conduct quizzes in all subjects. Teacher and pupil made material. 

90. Have pupils interpret cartoons and jokes. 

91. List good TV and radio programs for pupils. 

92. Give standard tests to show pupil his progress. Graph or 
chart of class and individual progress. 

93. Diagnose the needs of the pupil and explain these to him. 

9*j , Develop the attitude of demanding the meaning from reading, 
rereading, using the dictionary, working out the context, 
rather than giving up. 

95. Realize that all pupils progress at different rates. Spur the 
indifferent, encourage the slow, hold the better pupils to 
standards. 

96. Reduce tension by praising any effort by pupil. Success breeds ' 
success in all aspects of learning. 

97. Adopt an effective plan of grouping. Try two groups but be 
flexible in making rearragements. 

98. Discuss DUpil'8 errors constructively. Give positive, 
simple advice understandable by pupils. 

99. Establish good rapport between teacher and pupils. Patience, 
understanding, humor. 

100. Have pupils read plays and take the parts of the characters. 
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PART II LC 

TO IMPROVE YOUR READING RATE AND COMPREHENSION 
(Not magic, just common sense) 

1, READ REGULARLY * 

Practice doesn't make perfect but it perfeots. Practice 
by reading at least one half -hour every day. 

2, BEGIN WITH EASY MATERIAL. 

A familiar vocabulary with ideas easy to grasp is advised. 
Fiction or other material of high interest is good. 

3, WORK TOWARD MORE DIFFICULT MATERIALS. 

News magazines, non-fiction on topics of current importance - 
then trade and prfessional journals in your field of special- 
ization is one way to proceed. 

A. UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU READ. 

Rate is determined by understanding. Turn statements into 
questions » go in with a question and pome out with an 
answer. 

5. DETERMINE YOUR PURPOSE BEFORE YOU BEGIN. 

Decide beforehand why you are reading this material, esti- 
mate its difficulty and then read in terms of these factors. 

6. SEE THE PATTERN IN THE AUTHOR'S PLAN OF WRITING. 

Spot the central ideas and plan of development in either 
fiction or non-fiction. 

7. REDUCE VOCALIZATION IN ALL SILENT READING. 

Think the words, don't move your lips to form the words. 
Press to read faster than the words can be pronounced. 

8. READ UNDER PROGRESSIVE PRESSURE. 

Read as if you were to take a test on the material in 
10 minutes. 

9. IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY, 

Systematically attempt to increase your word knowledge by 
making new words a part of your oral vocabulay - use th* 
words. 

10. CHECK YOUR COMPREHENSION . 

Don't skip or skimj stop to write notes from memory to see 
if you can. 

11. INCREASE YOUR STORE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The more you know about a subject the faster and better 
you can read. 
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12. DON'T MAKE A FETISH OF SPEED. 

Slow down and speed up as the occasion demands. Experts use 
many speeds, not just one. 

13. BE PERSISTENT. 

No magic formula to double your rate overnight will do the 
trick. Pressing may be fatiguing at first. In the begin- 
ning you may be more ineffective but with persistence 
more effective reading becomes habitual, 

lk, HAVE FUN - 

and when you stop enjoying that which you read, you're wrong. 
Go over the steps again and see if you're not progress- 
ing according to these simple yet effective steps toward 
better and more interesting reading. 
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ACTIVITY CARDS 
(type on 3x5 cards) 



BEST COPY MAILABLE 



Here are some suggestions for independent activities in the 
classroom. They can be used in place of the traditional book report 
or as self-selected reinforcement activities for skill -* They can 
be used in many ways. The student may use them as a basis for a 
contract fer a given unit of work, A pile of them could be placed 
in the classroom for pupils to use during free time. They can be 
grouped in categories. Students can add new activities of their own. 

1. • Who was the main character in the story i Write the character 

a letter. Suggest what might have happened if he* had acted in 
another way. 

2. How did you feel about some character in the story? Suggest 
some sentences or phrases that made you feel the way you did. 

3. Write some sentenoes from the story that show that someone was 
excited, sad, happy» or ashamed. Write the sentence another 
way to give the same feeling. ( character izati n) 

k, Is the story about the present past, or future? Make a drawing 
of something in the story to show how you came .to this conclusion. 

5. Write in alphabetical order 20 new words that you found in. the 
story, (reference) 

6. , Write in alphabetical order 10 words of a certain type th?t 
you found in the storyi mysterious words, fantasy words, etc. 

7. Write three sentences from your book where the author did not 
mean exactly what he said. Read between the lines. What did 
he really mean? (inference) 

8. Write eight sentences about the story which nre not complete. 
See of someone else can complete them, (details) syntax) 

9. Find sentences in the story that tell (a) how something sounds, 
(b) how something looks, (c) how something feels, (details) 

10. Select some music which would create a mood for the book you 
selected, (mood) 

11. Choose a character from the story and one from another story, 
Plan a meeting between these two people. Write the conversa- 
tion between these two people as a play, (prediction) 

12. Make 10 vocabulary cards. Put the word on the front. On the 

back write the pronounoiation, definition and a sample sentence. 
Ten I out a friend to see which words your friend knows. Teach 
) words that were riot known, (vocabulary) 
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13* Choose a story oharaoter. Pretend that something he owned In 
the story has been lest* Write an advertisement for the daily 
paper's lost and found column in an effort to get it back for 
him* 

14. Write a comparison of one person in the story to a real person 
you know* How are they alike? How are they different? (com- 
pare and contrast) 

15* Find three piotures that fit the main character in the story. 
Write under each picture the reasons you had tor choosing it. 
(interpretation) 

16. Draw a picture of one of the memorable scenes in your story. 
Show as many details as you can. (details) 

17. Locate information about the place where your story took place 
by consulting the encyclopedia. Locate the place on a map or 
globe. Tell your teacher era friend five things you learned 
about the location* (setting) 

18. Write three questions that can only be answered' by reading the 
story. Read the story and answer the questions* 

19. List five characters from the story aoross the top of your paper. 
Write five characteristics of each person under each name. Write 
the opposite of each of the descriptive words you write. ( vocab, ) 

20. Tell the high points of the story in five brief sentences, (sum.) 

21. Pretend you are> a news editor in the oity where the characters 
live. Write two articles which could have appeared tn the paper 
at the time the story took place. Write the headlines to your 
story, (main idea) 

22. Write three riddles about the story. Put them on cards with the 
answers on the back. Try them on a friend. 

23. Make a poster advertising your story. Make it bright, bold and 
simple. Put it up for others to see. 

24. Invent a symbol alphabet. (A=/l B=#i etc.) Write a message 
to a friend about an exciting part of the book you read using 
your code. Have your friend decode it. 

25. Make your story into a popular reck song. Write it down and sing 
it to the class if you want to. 

26. Pretend a character from your book meets a character from another 
book you have read. They meet at"a football game when they both 
grab for the mustard at the same time. Write or record their 
conversation. 
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2?. Write an epilogue to your book. What happens after the book ends. 

28. On what day of the month is your birthday? Open te that page in 
your book. Make a list of the first word on the next ten pages. 
See if you can write a story using those words. 

29« Suppose you had written to a oharacter in your book and asked 
him what he would like for his birthday. Make a list of ten 
presents he might have asked for. Explain why he would want 
those presents. 

30. Choose a place mentioned in the story. Write a legend about the 
place. 

32. Pretend you are a star reporter. Write an artiole for your 
paper on the happenings in your oiass. 

33. Write ten descriptive words about someone in your class. See 
if your teacher or a friend can guess who yeu were thinking ef . 

3*f. Think about a problem in your class er in the school. Write 
an Ann Landers letter about the problem. Pretend you are 
Ann Landers and write the reply. 

35. Select some records that would be good background music for 
study periods. Explain why you ohose the records you did. 

36. Teach someone else te draw something by giving very speoific 
directions. Try this for practice. Draw 2 verticle parallel 
lines 5 inches long and 2 inches apart. Draw an oval at the 
top and bottom of the two lines touching the lines on each side. 
Erase the top half of the bottom oval. Draw parallel diagonal 
lines £ inch apart between the two parallel lines. Draw a 3 
inch wavy line from the center of the top oval upward. Hint - 
draw the picture first, then write directions. 

3?. Make four columns on your paper with the following headings! 

Thingsthat move by themselves 1 Things that can be moved easily 1 
ThTngs that are difficult to movej Things that can't be moved. 
List as many things as you can under each heading, (categorizing, 
productive thinking) 

.38.. Make a new activity card - do it. 

39. Draw a picture or find a magazine picture of one object. Name 
as many things as you can that it can be used for. Pencil - 
1. writing letters 2. doing homework 3 . scratching your head, etc. 

1 

'♦0. Pretend you are going te cook a dinner for yourself and three 
friends. Plan a menu of what you would like to serve. Write 
out a shopping list that includes how much food you would buy, 
the cost of each item, and the total cost of the meal. Use the 
newspaper ads for most information. 

o 
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4i* List the qualities you think av^ry good teacher should have. 
List those you think a teacher should not have* 

42 . After reading about a country in the encyclopedia or some 
other reference book, design a new flag for that country. 
Explain why you decided on the design you did. 

43* Find five sentences in a sttry or article which give true 

facts* Find five sentences that are the opinion of the author. 

44. Cut out one square of your favorite comic strip* Desighn the 
rest of a story for that strip that is different than the one 
from which the picture came* 

45« Using an advertisement* underline facts in red # opinions in blue. 

46. R*ad a poem out loud until you can read it well* (Watch the 
puncuation*) Tape it* Then listen to it and comment on how 
it could be improved. 

4?* Make an ad to sell youeself* 

49, Suppose all of a sudden someone left you a million dollars* 

Make a list of what you would do in the order you would do them. 

50* Suppose someone invented a smartness pill which you could take 
every morning and not go to school* Write what you would do 
today in the order you would have to do it* 
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Crossroads and Aetlont An American Culture Course for inner 
City High School Youth Whose Language is "largely Oral' ' '" 

by Ruth L. Dunstone 
Teacher Guide BEST COPY AMIUBLE 

This is a series 1 course to fulfill the American Culture 
English credit for the inner-city high school student, whose lan- 
guage is largely oral because he does not read well (there are 
even a few students who are just above the special-ed level) 4 

This course is a humanistic approach that encourages the 
student, who is limited in reading and writing, not only to 
stay in school and graduate but also to have a worthwhile, suc- 
cessful experience in Language Arts* 

In teaching a class such as Crossroads and Action, it is 
valuable for the teacher to be aware of the difference between 
"performance grammar" and "competence grammar*" Performance 
grammar is the language a person "uses" in his daily life. 
Competence grammar is everything he has down inside his head! it 
is subconscious knowledge about sounds, meanings, and syntax. But 
subconscious knowledge is subject to error by sli-ns of the tongue, 
incomplete sentences, unclear expressions, grammatically incorrect 
sentences, etc. Thus, the knowledge in the mind does not always 
come out accurately in speech. A student then either correctly 
uses his competence grammar (subconscious grammar) in his perform- 
ance grammar, or he does not. The teacher can help the student by 
trying to bring his performance grammar closer to his competence 
grammar. 

The purpose of Crossroads and Action is to help the student 
close the wide gap between his performance grammar and his compet- 
ence grammar. It takes the premise that a student must explore and 
get to know himself before he can relate and understand the world. 
The class begins with mostly oral classwork and works toward the 
student accepting more and more responsibility. 

Another important aspect to Crossroads and Action is to take 
as much advantage of the language experience approach as possible. 
As soon as possible, the teacher should work individually with a 
student, using cassette tapes. Since such a student has a good 
oral performance, he can be encouraged to tell some short exper- 
ience about himself, or someone else, or even a made-up story. 
From this tape the teacher writes it down (with normal spelling) 
and gives it back the next day to be read aloud. The studont then 
underlines every word he does not know and makes vocabulary curds 
of them to keep. The next day he reads his story again and ;;oo»i 
through the same process/This becomes "hit;" storyi part of his 
ogo put into print. In this language experience approach, the 
teacher trios to move from her wriU.ii/; the utorio/i out (or s goo<J 
student helper), to the student writing hii: own litory out from 
the tape. By using this approach, the teacJior can point out to tho 
student the mistakois ho has made in grammar and sentence structure, 
which make sense to him since it is hiu own competence grammar. 
The four basic English disciplines of reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking all work well with this method. It would not work well, 
however, with too large a class. 
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Motivation 

Every student wants to believe he can succeed but for the 
student who is limited in reading, motivation is of primary im- 
portance. This student needs to get started in a class where he 
can have success. It is not easy to motivate such a student; it 
requires work. But for the teacher who can do it, there are many 
rewards. 

Stirring interest in the student and motivating him is es- 
sential in the first few days of class* This student has failed 
so often that by the time he reaches high school he does not be- 
lieve it is possible for him to succeed. He also believes no 
clas ; can give him anything better or different than he ha ; al- 
ways had. Consequently, many times this student is a behavioral 
problem. 

This student gets not only verbal, but also non-verbal com- 
munication from the teacher. He can be ready to test her, act up, 
disturb the class, destroy materials and equipment, and make the 
teacher want to give up teaching. If, therefore, the teacher is 
subtle enough to touch a spark of empathy, curiosity, and a tiny 
bit of belief inside this student, who has such a low self-con- 
cept, he will skeptically reserve judgment of what the class is. 
And for the moment, he will tentatively control his behavior. 

Success in motivating this student hinges upon his wish to 
achieve and feel self-worth. The teacher can shock Much a student 
by showing him that what his actions are and what is inside his 
head are two different things. Slides or films on perception is 
one way of shocking* A student becomes amazed that his eyes do not 
always see what he thinks they see* 

By focusing on this aspect of learning first, the teacher 
attempts to stir the imagination and interest of the student so 
that he realizes that this is no ordinary class. 

Short, follow-up discuieionfl on what language is, what lan- 
guage is for, what reading is, and how we learn to read can rein- 
force the thought in the student that he might just get something 
valuable out of thi.: class. 

After the discussions, briefly mention perception (.slides 
or films), what the eye <;ees, and the mind and what it doen while 
reading. To draw a parallel between slide:; on perception and the 
student's reading, prove to him that his eyes do not read just 
the letters or wordn, bat the mind and eye are constantly rending 
ahead. 

Proof of this is to play cassette tape of some good reader 
reading a short story. — Have the short story dittoed so the 
students can follow along and watch how often the reader repeats 
easy words when their eye and mind see a h&rd word ahead coming 
up. 



CROSSROADS AKD ACTION 
Suggestions for Motivation 

1« Show elides or films on perception 
2. Talk about perception 

a. What do you think you see? 

b. What is really there? 

II ♦ Disouseion on language and learning 
1. What is language? 

a. Letters (alphabet) 

b. Words (vocabulary) 
c» Sentences 

2 • What is language for? 

a. To gain meaning 

b. To communicate 

3*What is reading? 

a. Everything you know in your head 

b, Plus what you see on the page 

4* How do we read? 

a. See words (visual) 

b. Know meaning of words (meaning) 
o. Say words (sounds) 

d. We can go from seeing to meaning (can skip sound) 

III. Connect perception with mind and reading 

1. Your mind is like your eye 

2. Your mind thinks it reads letters, and words, and 
sentences 

3. But your mind and eye does much more than that 
i*. .Your mind and eye are constantly reading ahead 

5. Sometines you see a word you don*t know coming up so 
you sometimes repeat easy words you know and have just 
read correctly so that it gives you time to guess at 
the harder word that's coming up 

6, Play tape of good reader here, using dittoed story 

IV, Conclusion pointing to student 

1. Do you find it hard to sound out words you don't know? 
2.. How come? ~ Seems funny when you already know the English 

language and use it all the time talking to others 
3. Can you believe that you can really read better than 

you think you can? 
if. Do you think you need to knfcw .qr yry word in order to 

read and understand? 
% These are some of the things you will find out in this 

class. 
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Course Description 

Reading, writing, and discussion in American Culture which 
will help the student distinguish between the surface structure 
and the deep structure within himself and the material, 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Boofrs 

. Mreftt^ons 1 l afld £ » Durham, Graham, & eraser, ed # 
^Wy/n.^lPy? ^ -Uterature/B Unit 1 ,2,3.6.Tincher. 

Madgett, & Maloney, ed* 
The flint Journal 

Records 

"Arlo" , Arlo Guthrie Reprise #0*4299 

"Revenge", Bill Cosby Warner Brothers //S- 1691 

"Feelin' Groovy", Harpers Bizarre Warner Brothers #3-1 693 
"I've Gotta Be Me", Sammy Davis Jr, Reprise #S-632if 
"Today", Brook Benton Capital #S~9018 

"Pete Seeger Sings Leadbelly", Folkways/Scholastic //-31022 
"Yoimg Versus Old", Pete Seeger Columbia #CS~98?3 
"Open Up Your Heart", Roger Miller 

.films and, Slides 

Ray Bradbury 
On Perception 



Unit 1 Theme t Finding Li^f e .(erqlorfog sel i ) 



Readings 



"The Motorcycle Song" Directions r. 3 

TSrectic,. 

"The »tou» You Want To Be" gWBlfBtfilV £esso.n9 P. Wt> 

"Conversation With Myself" DjgecUons " " P« 11 k 

"Now That The Buffalo's Gone" 73^ect'ioSs" W 122 

Audio- Vieual 



!!5^JW^^ d ,?!_.. gLl/Bjgdt J T T5,sson O 1> 9 

MS JE&g& , 

, i , | I've i Gotta Be Me" f ^ ^ _ 'ir SStl ? * 



"Ninth Street Bridge" Directions p. 5 

"The Real Me" SJ^/3lWit V.Le'sson 2) P, 13 



Records 
"Arlo" 
"Revenge" 

"I've Gotta Be Me" 
"Today" 

"Now That The Buffalo's Gone" 
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Unit II Theme: Walking i^ L^fe (exploring se^f and , other.s) 
Readings 



"I'm Here" 
"Purple People" 
"Giaduation Night" 



P» 121 

p# 236 
p* 175 



"Just Lookin* For a Home" ' lHreotlons P* 17 

"Miss Me" and "Mr Right" sM(Mt U Wesson 3) P» 17 

"Who's Your Idol?" '3TX/Sutnlt U Lesson Iff P. 20 

~ ^ v "" D^otiong^ 3 P. 22 

SLL/B t lUjftt, V' ^ftBso^ ,6), P* 30 



"The Rebel 1 
"Journey Into Space" 



Audio-Visual 



Records 

"Pete Seeger Sings Leadbelly" 

Films 

Ray Bradbury 



Unit III Themet W^tch^n^ Life flo By (eflplorfofl qthe,r selves) 



Readings 



"The 59th St. Bridge Song" 
"Runners and Races" 
"The Great Figure" 
"Little Big Shot" 
"Foul Shot" 
" Courage To Tale" 
"Bam, Bam, Bam" 
"Karen's Bodyguard" 
"Meet Shane" (part 
"Meet Shane" (part 



one) 
two) 



P. 36 

P* uk 
P* 92 
P* 66 
P. 98 
P. 53 
P* 125 
P* 115 
P» 120 



Audio-Visual 
Record 

"Feelin* Groovy" 



Unit IV Themet Living Life (exploring self, others, & world) 



Readings 

"Mt Papa's Waltsi" DJLr.C[Cti.on* 

"The Only One" md^MM^Sm ,S) 
"She" pireOtlonji ; 
"Sisters" D&efttionfl 
"Somewhere" airectlon*s 
"We Real Cool" IgrectYo'ns 
"Waitln' for John Henry" SLL/B(%lt g t Lesson 6) 



P. 82 

S:ff 

P. 83 

P. 91 

P. 16? 

P. if52 
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Unit IV (cont.) 

Readings (cont*) 

"Bo Kind To Your Parents" ,^10^. 

»A Boy and a Man" MsM^SSS^Ssmk J&3 

"Nancy Hawks" IpW&fflft - 1J{rt 

"Here He Comes Again" Dir . eqtJlQns P. 180 



Audio-Visual 
Records 

"Open Up Tour Heart" 
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Every example cited here has been taken from papers 
written by my college freshmen. Some may have been delib- 
erate, bat the majority, I am convinced, were unconscious 
(subconscious?) expressions that turned out to be more apt 
than their grammatically and orthographically correct 
counterparts • Most of these pearls were culled from 
impromptu writing assignments* 

Cerebral palsy often causes impairment of hypsical 
movement* 

Salome's father pleaded with her, but to no avail* 
Golfers play better if they're wormed up first* 
They tried to call him but he was beyond hear shot* 
During prohibition there was widespread bottlegging* 
The mask was a thing on its own behind, which Jack hid. 
"The winter of our discontent " is an outlandish 

statement- to those who ski, skate or have a snowmobile* 
He walked into the living room and found his wife 

lying on the coach* 

My mind wonders in many directions* 

If he liked animals he goodn't be ail bad* 

I feel infantically that abortion should be legal* 

Deacon Oibbs was a full-pledged member of the church.,, 

The problem of the Black Action movement on campus 

is the Administration's unwillingness to negrotiate* 

When will our parents learn that sex is not all bed? 

Mike Pink was the toughfist guy in town* 

But society had failed to eliminate the possibility 

of human errror. 

Gossiping is a favorite pastime of meddle-class 

women* 

"I will drink life to the lees" is an example of 
sedimental poetry* 

A true lady glides smoothly across a room* Her 
every movement is greasef ul * 

About fifty years ago women were champaigning for 
the right to vote* 

Some stories are told by the first person and some 
stories are told by a mission author* 

The Prohibition Law was soon repelled* 

Julia Childs is a supperstar* 

Watt was uphauled by death* 

Donald Hall writes poetry for tha reader to inter* 
pret in his own why* 

The crude at the Olympics booed Seagren* 
Mr* Schmalz was fat and ball-headed* 
The police caught up with her in Sam Jose* 
Healy was a felt-handed pitcher* 

Students who throw rocks on campus take their free- 
dom for granite* 
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Sentence Came 



The game printed on the next two pages is designed 
for students who write sentence fragments) comma splices, 
or fused sentenoes. Ask the student to read material 
from a writing handbook that discusses those sentence 
problems. Then have him play the game (alone or with 
another student who is having the same problem) until 
he is able to play it easily. 

Before you cut the game out, lightly pencil the 
letters printed in the margin on the back of the cards. 
Then cut on the dotted line and mix the cards up. 

Jiaoh sentence error has cards which define the er- 
ror, tell how to revise it, and give examples of the 
problem. The student is to put all of the sentence 
fragment cards together, all of the comma splioe cards 
together, etc. ( n frag", "C.S.", and "P.S." are proof- 
reading symbols; 

If you have copied the letters from the margin on 
the back of the cards, the student can check his an- 
swers by turning the cards over. 

This game is an example of some of the learning 
materials I am preparing for the Writing Laboratory at 
Jackson Community College. 



by Burton L, Cox 
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SENTENCE FRAGMENT 

3 



REVISE by completing 
the idea of the sentence! 
or by completely re- |a 
writing. !f> 



1 
I 

REVISE by joining to a j 
neighboring sentence j 



He talked for fifty min- 
utes without taking his 
eyes off his notes. Ap- 
parently not noticing 
that half the class was 
asleep. 



t 



Because it follows con- 
versational patterns, 
this form is acceptable 
in suitable context 
(e.g. "Keally?" "Yes" 
"Thanks") 



He leaped through the 
window with a crash. 
Because there was no 
other way of escaping 
the fire. 



i 
i 
t 

f 



DEFINITION : This error 
type lacks either a sub- 
ject, verb, or complete 
thought . 



COMMA SPLICE 

c.s. 



9 



0 



The witness was un- 
willing to testify, 
he was afraid of the 
accused man. 



REVISE by replacing the 
comma with a semicolon, 
or by making a separ- 
ate sentence of each 
main clause. 



0 



8 



HliVISK by connecting the 
main clauses with a co- 
ordinating conjunction 
(and, but, or), or by J 
changing one of the mairl 
clauses to a subordinate! 
clause • j 



Two volumes of his 
great work are now 
completed, the first 
will be published 
next week» 



e 
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DEFINITION ; Two com- 
plete sentences are 
joined by a comma to 
make one long sentence, 



FUSED SENTENCE 

f.s. 



DEFINITION : Two com- 
plete sentences are 
joined together with 
no separating punctua- 
tion to make one long 
sentence . 



T 



1 
\ 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

■f 



Balboa gazed upon the 
broad Pacific his 
heart was filled with 
awe. 



REVISE this sentence 
error in the same way 
as the comma splice , 



The USSR and Red China 
are technically allies 
however they have been 
having quite a few 
problems lately. 



•t- 



The best way to pub- 
licize a movie is to 
say it's "For Adults 
Only" then teen-agers 
will flock to it. 



CORRECT SENTENCES 



T 



The two candidates 
have identical plat- 
forms; the only dif- 
ference is their 
party. 



The witness was un- 
willing to testify 
because he was afraid 
of the accused man. 



When the North Koreans 
allowed the crew of 
the Pueblo to return 
home, they kept the 
ship. 



When Balboa gazed | 
upon the broad PacificJ|\ 
his heart was filled i*' 
with awe. 1 
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Write?, , t< Rightl - Writing Activities for Seventh Graders 



by Nancy Fahner 



The purpose of this project was to form a collection of 
writing activities that would introduce seventh grade students 
to many different types of writing, and broaden their concept 
of it beyond the standard paragraph, theme, or book report* 

The method devised is strictly a visual approach to writing. 
All of the activities have been catalogued in an index card 
filet For each card there is a correlated 8£ x 11 colorful rail- 
road cardboard that has a picture, cartoon, statement, diagram, 
or code that poses a question, presents a problem, asks for an 
opinion, or evokes a perceptual response. The suggestions were 
purposely not attached to the pictures in order to allow the 
students free associations before they selected the correlated 
card. If a student has his own ideas as to what he would like 
to do with the picture, he will be strongly encouraged to dev- 
elop his own idea, and add his suggestion to the activity box 
if he so wishes* 

The students will be asked to do three assignments during 
the week from the seventy selections* They will also be asked, 
throughout the course of the nine weeks, to choose two yellow 

cards, two red cards, two blue cards *as the cards will be 

color cued to levels of difficulty, and organized according to 
similar writing activities* In this way, a student will not be 
responding to only the quick reply or cartoon assignments, but 
will be encouraged to try a greater variety of writing experi- 
ences* 

Each student in the class will be provided with an indiv- 
idual folder for his work, and this will be an effective way 
for the students and me to measure the progress throughout 
the year* Their writing may be a very personal approach to 
many of the topics, and sharing of papers will be only on a 
voluntary basis* 

I can see many advantages to this writing project. The 
students will be allowed an individual choice as to what type 
of writing they would like to do on a certain day. It is often 
very difficult to sit down and write a poem or a humorous story 
on a given day and time, and I hope this will minimize the fear 
or dislike for writing that many students have. It also seems 
easier for students this age to react to something that they 
can see, and I feel that their writing may be more honest if 
they do not feel the peer pressure or embarrassment that often 
results when papers are displayed, or read aloud* 





The suggestions will include the writing of fables, nyths, 
biographies, posters, cartoons, character sketches, directions, 
recipes, graffiti, poetry, drama, want ads, and questionnaires, 
just to mention a few. In this way the students may see writing 
more as a means of communication,and less as a means of reporting. 

Most of the assignments have little impact without the 
pictures, however a few examples would bei 



1 • Write a dialogue between the two lemon halves on the 
card, as if they existed as people* 

2. You have until this candle burns out to make your 

decision, What is the situation, the problem involved f 
and your final decision? 

3# The six posters displayed seem to have a similar idea 
in mind. Make a poster that could hang on the wall with 
this group. 

The menu posted on this card is from a restaurant that 
you probably are not familar with. What do you think 
the restaurant looks like that uses this menu? Give 
a description of it, and then design your own restaurant 
and the menu being used there. 

5. What do you think the man on the card just said? 

"I could care less." 
"Please give to our fund." 
"You youngsters are all alike 
M I do care." 

Write a conversation between this person and yourself 
ending with the phrase you have chosen. 

The project is a very simple, economical, and useful one. 
Both sides of the cardboards can be used for pictures, and if 
the cards are laminated they can be used for years. The students 
should also be encouraged to add materials and ideas to their 
writing box throughout the year. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 
COMPOSITION SURVEY 

by Mike Rhoades 



The following is an outline for a nine week course in composition to be taught 
at East Kentwood High School in Grand Rapids, Michigan. The course will be 
called "Composition Survey 1 *. 

I have used the APEX Guide, 3rd Edition (Pages 82-88) as my general guide in 
preparing this outline. I have also incorporated what I felt were the most 
useful teaching approaches from other writing courses I have taught, and from 
those taught by other instructors at E.K.H.S. 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Composition Survey is designed as a basic introductory writing course which 
will cover five major areas of composition: Narrative, Descriptive, Exposi- 
tory, Argumentative, and Persuasive writing. Some time will also be spent on 
the mechanics of writing. 

ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

Any student, grade 10-12, will be allowed to take this course. Since this is 
an introductory class, a large backgrounds writing experiences will not be 
necessary. Students with a very poor background in the mechanics of writing, 
however, should substitute the course "Basic Writing Skills" (offered at 
E.K.H.S,) for this one. 

OBJECTIVES 

A. To develop composition skills with which the student can express personal 
experience and observation in a communicable style. 

B. To expose the student to different writing styles and their purposes. 

C. To interest the student in writing as a means of communication and thus 
encourage him to expand his knowledge in this area by taking one or more 
additional specific writing courses (College Writing, Argumentative & 
Persuasive Writing, Creative Writing, etc.) which are offered at E.K.H.S. 

MATERIALS 

Charles L, Cherry, Contempora ry Composition . Biglewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1970. Costs $3.95. 
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Simeon Hydo and William Brown, Composition of the Essay , Menlo Park, California: 
Addi son-Wesley Publishing Company, 1967. CostTlfc.^?. 

Thelma Altshuler, Choices , Englewood Cliffs, New Jerseys Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1970. Cost; $4.25. 

Note: These three books were chosen for use at East Kentwood because I believed 
they were the best available for the budget our school allowed ($7.00 per 
student for books). We already had adequate copies of Choices so I was able 
to stay within the school budget. If your school allows a larger budget, I also 
recommend these books: 



William West, Developing Writing Skills , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall Inc., 1973. Cost: $4.29. 

Points of View in Writing , Sentence Sense . Discovering Motives in Writing from 
the Harcourt Brace Jovanovich ^mains' textbook series. Cost varies depending 
on the number of books ordered. 



FILMS 



"I Am Also A You" Color/ 13 minutes Rent: $20 
"Threshold 11 Color/ 25 minutes Rent: $20 



Both films are available from Pyramid Films, Box 104,8, Santa Monica, California, 
90406. 

NINE WEEK LESSON PLAN 

Basically the course is divided into two parts. The first three weeks serve 
as a review of mechanics while the last six weeks examine each of the five 
major writing divisions. Writing models are used as a basis for student 
writing, ( 

WEEK ONE - Introduction 

1. Explain the purpose cf the course to the students. 

2. Devote some class time to student writing. Discuss their papers after 
they finish. One suggested writing exercise would be to write four or 
more words such as pain, destroy, drag, and tomorrow on the board and 
have students write a paragraph or more trying to illustrate one of the 
words. 

3. Cover pages 1-6 in Contemporary Composition , (Stokely Carmichael dialogue). 
Discuss the purpose behind a 'standard 1 writing style. 

/+. Discuss page 7-10 in Contemporary Composition . What constitutes a good 
paragraph? 

WEEKS TWO AND THREE - Mechanics 

Noto: I olected to cover mechanics skills at this point In tho uouruo houauso 
at E.K.H.S. we have parent-tuacher conferennou three woeks into the marking 
period. It makes for good public rolations at our school to have stressed the 
basics by the time we talk to the parents. 




1. Use section three! pages 2X9-252 in the book, Contemporary Composition , 
entitled "Mechanics of Style", (Run on sentences, wordiness, comma splices, 
sentence fragments, modifiers, sentence variety, point of view, transitions, 
and verb usage are among the points covered.) 

2. Spend at least one class period discussing the introduction to the section 
(Pages 219-222) whioh explains the need for many of the rules of writing. 

3. Stress Parallelism (Page 231-232) as a useful writing technique. Examine 
John Kennedy's "Inaugural Address" Page 147-150 as a good example of this 
writing style. 

Section four entitled "Student Papers" (Pag3s 253-731) is a good source 
for student assignments since it provides models of both good and bad comp- 
ositions. 

WEEK FOUR - Essay Development 

1. Stress the importance of details in writing. See pages H-19 Contemporary 
Composition for a discussion of this concept. 

2. As a valuable lesson in the technique of comparison and contrast develop- 
ment in writingi pages 19-23 Contemporary Composition may be used. Students 
are to write either a story based on, or a description of, the couple in 
Grant Woods painting "American Gothic" shown on page 20. Read and discuss 
as many of the student papers in class as time allows on the day they are 
turned in, 

WEEK FIVE-SEVEN - Narrative - Descriptive Writing 

1. Read Thurber's Fable, "The Owl Who Was God" on pages 14-16 Composition of 
the Essay as an introduction to narrative writing. Students are to write 
a fable of their own. Stress the three qualifications of a successful 
fable; (a) Narrative format, (b) Animals used as main characters, (c) A 
moral at the end. 

2. Read "The Master", pages 20-25, Composition of the Essay and Edgar Allan 
Poe's "The Telltale Heart" as models for a lesson on point of view in 
narrative writing. Ask the students to relate how these stories might 
have been different from another point of view. 

3. Ask the students to write a paper about a crime from three separate points 
of view: (a) the criminal's, (b) the policeman^, and (c) the victim's. 

4. Nathaniel Hawthorne's "The Minister's Black Veil: A Parable" Pages 35-4# 
Contemporary Composition and the film "Threshold" may be used as models 
for a lesson on symbolism in narrative writing. 

5. Students are to write their own narrative based in part on one of the four 
pictures on pages 132-134, Contemporary Composition . Stress the importance 
of symbolism and dialogue in this paper. 

6. Read "The Great Blizzard" Pages 64-70 Composition of the Essay to illus- 
trate the concept of images and the use of sense impressions in descrip- 
tive writing. Let the students write a paper describing the classroom. 
Encourage them to create an image when they do so. 

7. Read and discuss Rod Sterling's descriptions of Charlie Farnsworth in his 
short story, "The Monsters are Due on Maple Street" pages 91-108 Contemp- 
orary Composition . Students are to write a paper describing some member 
of the class after the Sterling story has been discussed. 
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WEEK EIGHT - Expository Writing 

!• Use the story entitled "Ways of a Bear 11 pages 102-107 Composition of the 
Essay as an introduction to the purpose behind expository writing. Stress 
the fact that the author attempts to make the story both informative and 
interesting. 

2. Examine various news articles in Tlie, Grand Rapids Press (or any local 
newspaper)* Ask the students to write a 'mock 1 news article answering 
the questions Who? When? Why? What? Where? and How? 

3. Stress the fact that expository writing must be easily understandable, 
(Compare the two articles on pages 110-116 Composl tlon of the; Essay to show 
this.) 

4. Make students aware that expository writing need not be boring, (See pages 
68-70 Contemporary Composition which contains a fast moving article about 
the 1967 racial disturbances in Detroit taken from Time Magazine* The 
article reads like a story, even though many facts and statistics are pre- 
sented* 

WEEK NINE - Argumentative and Persuasive Writing 

1. Students should be made to realize that this type of writing is designed 
to convince. See page 47 Choices for an example of persuasive writing. 

2. Have students take the honesty survey on pages 132-133 Choices and then 
ask them to write an argumentative paper on honesty. (See page 137 
Choices . ) 

3. Bring in newspaper and magazine advertisements and examine the persuasive 
techniques the writers of these ads use. 

4. Show the film "I Am Also A You n which uses many symbolic techniques to 
prove a point concerning humanity and man's relationship to his fellow man. 
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Writing for Remedial Readers 



by Mary Lou Meerson 



It has been my experience that in planning an English course 
for Remedial Readers (2 or more years below grade level) , the philo- 
sophy has been to give them lots of basics, since that's what 
they need the most# and to leave the "frills", like Creative Wri- 
ting, to the brighter students* Unfortunately, "teaching" # or 
providing! the basics does not ensure "learning" the same. If it 
d * d » all students would be able to read# since they have all been 
"taught" reading. 

Therefore* I propose a course for remedial students based 
loosely upon the philosophy of Ken Macrorie. When students write 
things that really matter, to them i when they write from their own 
experiences and express personal opinions in their natural lan- 
guage! when they work through problems that bother them and share 
stories that amuse, anger or touch them, theni hopefully, they 
begin to care also about how they write* They want others to 
understand them, to laugh in the right places, and not to laugh in 
the wrong places. As you read through the writing and pre-wri- 
ting activities I have gathered , you will notice that every one 
of them could also be used with average , or advanced classes. 

*Notei In this program, based upon individual improvement of skills $ 
I see no sensible alternative to providing individual file folders 
for every student, keeping all graded writing there, and keeping 
the folders in the English room so they don't get lost. 



It is a truism that the more students write, the better they 
write. I believe students should write often, but I do not be- 
lieve English teachers have to "correct" or even read every word 
they write* The following suggestions are meant to eliminate some 
of the drudgery* 

For the first several assignments, make only positive comments, 
the more specif io the better. For instance, instead of "good", or 
"a neat paper", point out specific verbs which are lively, adverbs 
or adjectives that describe vividly, or an original idea. Comment 
on the content. React to what the student is saying. 

As you read through the papers, take notes of common errors 
and hold short instruction and drill lessons on them. If spelling 
is a major problem, make up class, or even personal, spelling lists* 
Have students study the word in a sentence, not in isolation. This 
will help them get used to seeing the word in context, and will re- 
inforce correct sentence structure and punctuation* 

Pick out 2 or 3 papers (not necessarily "the best" in the 
class), which illustrate whatever point you asked them to concen- 
trate on. (You may have said, "Try for a "grabber" beginning 
this time". "In this writing, try for all active verbs". "Use 
dialog to set your scene".) In a more general assignment, choose 
the 2 or 3 in which the author's voice comes through most truly* 
Speak to the authors privately. Explain that you would like to 
reproduce their papers for class discussion and that you will work 
with them on editing. This ensures that no student need be 



"Correcting" Papers 
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embarrassed by having other students "jump" on spelling errors, in- 
complete sentences or other very obvious faults , Then the class 
can deal with content and style • When you reproduce the edited 
papers* encourage positive class reaction and discussion. Don't 
let negative remarks go unchallenged* Ask, "How might he have 
said lt? M , "What improvement do you suggest? 11 1 or "Why do you think 
that is not effective? 1 * Keep track of whose papers have been re- 
produced. Don't use the same student too often# and be sure that 
every student has a paper used for class discussion every few 
weeks. 

When the students in your class have gotten to know each 
other a bit, and when the habit of positive criticism has been 
established # designate one assignment each month for email- 
group sharing. In groups of k or 5i every paper can be read a- 
loud and discussed in the course of an hour. After the first 
such session, you will probably want to hold a short class dis- 
cussion on what happened t what kinds of comments were made, 
which ware helpful and which were not. You could also encourage 
a journal entry dealing with how students felt as they read their 
papers i their reactions to specific comments, if they felt the 
group understood their paper and if they felt they should change 
anything in the paper, based on the group's comments. 

After several weeks of writing, you may wl^h to deal with 
mechanics, as well as content. (Be sure to always comment on 
content first.) Then, rather than marking each error with red 
pencil, comment on the most common or most troublesome errors, 
as a whole. Make some concrete, positive suggestion for improve- 
ment. You might say, "George, check your next paper for incom- 
plete (or run-on) sentences by beginning with the last sentence 
and reading each one aloud to see if it s Dunds complete**. H In 
your next writing, try to describe sounds as well as sights* 1 . 
M In your next writing, don't use the verbs is and are more than 
twice.* 1 

All writing should be dated and kept in individual file fol- 
ders. Then students can keep track of their progress in elimina- 
ting, or decreasing, particular kinds of errors. When "grading* 
time rolls around, confer with each student, and based on the pro- 
gress shown in the sequence of papers in his file, decide on a 
composition grade. 

This procedure should be carefully explained to students at 
the beginning of the year. They should know that grades will not 
be competitive (only so many A's) and will be based on individual 
improvement. Thus, if for *f or 5 assignments in a row you comment- 
ed, "Use several specific examples to illustrate your general i*a- 
tion8 M , there was apparently not much improvement in that area. 

"Correcting* and grading in this way makes it possible for 
your abler students to be working on style or point of view 
and others to be working on complete sentences or using sensory 
detail, without having the entire class drilling on all these 
points at the same time, 
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Perhaps the hardest thing to do la to encourage students to 
write about something that matters-TO THEM. Here is a list of 
questions* based loosely upon Teaching as a Subversive Activity , 
which could be used the very first day of any class. Hopefully, 
this will let students know you care about their feelings and are 
interested in them as individuals. Their answers will Diet you 
know immediately "where they are" in attitudes, 2) give you a 
quick, superficial overview of mechanical English problems, 3) 
rovide a starting place for meaningful classroom dialog and 
) provide the basis for several later writing assignments. You 
should revise the list to suit your own specific purposes. 

1. If you could be doing anything else you wanted to, right now, 
what would it be? 

2. Will going to school help you do, eventually, what you most 
want to do in life? 

3. What would you like to be doing 5 years from now? 
ft. What would you like to be doing 20 years from now? 

5. What do you worry about the most? 

6. Are grades Important to you? Why or why not? 

7. Have you ever lived in a different city, state or country? 
Where? When? 

8. Of all the movies you have seen or books you have read, which 
one would you most like to see or read again? 

9. Of all the movies you have NOT seen, or books you have NOT 
read, which do you most want to see or read? 

10. Do you feel you have missed much in life? If so, what? 

11. If you answered M yes" to #10, do you think there is any way 
to remedy that situation? If so, what are doing about it 
right now? 

12. Describe how you are dressed. Does this tell you anything 
about yourself? Does it tell anything about your attitude 
toward school? 

13. Did you tell the truth when you answered #8? If not, why? 
lft. Did you tell the truth when you answered #1? If not, why? 

15. Would it bother you if I threw your answers away without 
reading them? Why or why not? 

16, Have you ever been up in an airplane? Did you or would you 
like to fly? 

1?. What would you most hate to lose? 

18. What single event do you most remember about your first few 
days in kindergarten or 1st grade? 

19. Did you object to questions #13 and 1ft? If so, why? 

20. What do you know about me? 

21. What one question would you most like to ask me? 

JOURNALS 

For poor readers and reluctant writers, the generally accep- 
ted notion of journals is usually a failure. They either don't 
know what to write or end up with a diary, Try doing it this way. 
If each student can provide, or be provided, a separate notebook, 
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so much the better. If not, have each student staple together 15- 
20 pages of clean paper and keep It in his own file folder for this 
use only. At various times, ask students to give personal reac- 
tions to specific stimuli) a film, a record, an art object or 
painting, a TV show, a current news development, a short story, 
a poem, a class activity. When each student has several entries, 
point out that this is a journal and that they may make other 
entries, similar to this, whenever they wish. Continue tho direc- 
ted journal entries also. 

Once or twice a month, ask students to choose the best piece 
of writing they think they have done in their journals so far, 
edit and re-write if they wish and turn it in for grading. 

Quickly skim the journals, a few at a time, at your own 
convenience, to make sure the entries are being made. Some 
positive comments from you usually add some incentive to make 
significant entries, Comment only on what was said. Never 
"correct" or red mark journals. Try for personal reactions to the 
opinions stated, or point our sentences or paragraphs that are 
especially vivid or that could be expanded into a longer essay or 
short story, 

PRE-WRITING ACTIVITIES - 

The following activities are designed to help students in- 
crease their general vocabularies and to help them become more a- • 
ware of the words they use, why they use them, and how effective 
they are. Learning about language and experimenting and playing 
with words should lead to improved writing. Leave these lists on 
the board, make them into posters that can be hung in the room, 
or have students each make a copy to be kept in their folders. 

1. Orally develop a list of words that can be substituted for 
"said", 

?. Orally develop lists of words re lating to the sense of sight. 

On different days, do the same thing for the other senses, 
3. Orally develop a list of words that can be substituted for the 

verb "walked" , 

Put the following verbs on the board and orally find several 
other verbs that can express the same action, (Use only 4 or 5 
in any 1 day so that it does not become too tedious), 
TALKED, LAUGHED, RESTED, LOOKED, TOLD, THREW, CALLED, HELD, 
LIKED, GAVE TOOK, 

5. Do the same thins with adjectives. N^lIS, GOOD, BAD, PRETTY, 
BIG, LITTLE, HAPPY, STRONG, WEAK, WONDERFUL. 

6, Write several sentences on the board using various forms of 
the verb "to be". Have the class substitute several action 
verbs for each one, 

?,Ao writing "warm-ups" read aloud a list of common words and have 
students write the first word that pops into their minds. Many 
will be chiches (salt-pepper, eggs-bacon). When they are all 
familiar with the process of free association, read another 
short list. As you read the initial word, have students make 
a "string" of associations, using the last one written to key 
another association. (Eggs-bacon, bacon-ham, ham-pig, pig- 
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policeman, policeman-arrest, arrest- jail, jail-school), After 
several days, remind them of the general process of free asso- 
ciation. This time read a list of words designed to trigger 
personal memories and have students write a sentence about the 
first image they think of when you say the word, (Spanking, fail, 
birthday, oircue, school), These sentences could contain ger- 
minal ideas for later expansion into compositions, 

8, Have weekly oontests using games like Scrabble, Hangman, Pass- 
Word, Spill Spell, 3/3 of a Ghost, etc. Have weekly winners 
designated Word Wizard of the Week, Have a tournament at the 
end of the year, 

9. Hold oral brainstorming sessions. Choose a topio (space travel, 
Spring, baseball, dogs, etc) and have students call out as 
many different words as they can think of that are related in 
some way to the topic. Have 2 or 3 students writing down the 
words on the chalkboard. Set a 5 minute time limit. Words may 
not be challenged during the 5 minutes, as this may interrupt 
the associative thought processes, but after time has been 
called, students may be asked to explain how the lees obvious 
words are related to the topic, 

10. Ask the following questions, What ONE WORD best describes your 
best friend? What ONE WORD best describes the person you 
dislike most? What ONE WORD best describes how you feel right 
now? Prom any of your other classes, which ONE WORD is hardest 
to remember? Which one sounds the funniest? Which one do you 
use the most? What ONE WORD have you learned since you woke up 
today? What word was unfamiliar to you in the newspaper last 
night? What word did you hear used incorrectly today? 

11, Use various song titles such as "Raindrops Keep Falling on My. 
Head", Substitute other possible words for "falling", 

12, Copy the Gettysburg Address, a famous speech or a poem, leaving 
out selected key words. Have students fill in words that make 
sense. Compare with the original for effectiveness, 

13. Have your students look up the meaning and national origin of 
their own first names. Only a few dictionaries contain this 
information, but your Library may have a book on names, 

1^, Combine dictionary skills, story-telling and word study by 
having your students look up and report on the following names 
and their modern connotations. Have them explain what people 
usually mean when they compare others with these characters, 
and why, SAMSON, SOLOMON, JONAH, METHUSALAH, GOLIATH, JOB, 
ISHMAEL, THOMAS, CAIN, SAMARITAN, JUDAS, BENEDICT ARNOLD, 
JOHN WILKES BOOTH, NERO, JEZEBEL, QUISLING, SCROOGE, HERCULES, 
MIDAS, MERCURY, MARS, CUPID, VENUS, PANDORA, ULYSSES, APOLLO, 
NARCISSUS, ROMEO, TOM SAWYER, SIMON LEGREE, ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
SHERLOCK HOLMES, DON QUIXOTE, UNCLE TOM, LADY MACBETH, HAMLET, 
and SHYLOCK, 



WRITING ACTIVITIES 

To trigger short journal entries, write 3 or 4 of the follow- 
ing clusters of questions on the board once a week or so. Stu- 
dents may respond to as many as they wish. These entries may be 
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the basis for future expanded writings 

-Why do people hive secrets? What was the last one you had 
that you can tell now? Have you ever told a secret that you 
shouldn't have? What happened? 

-What do you think happens when a person dies? Can you des- 
cribe your idea of Heaveni Hell or some sort of after-life? Are 
you afraid to die? Do you think much about death? Have you ever 
thought about your own deathtf 

-What is your favorite color? Do you know why that became 
your favorite? Do you have specific feelings that you associate 
with this color? Does one particular object or picture come to 
mind when you think of this color? 

-How hard is it for you to say H No H ? When was the last time 
you said "No* to someone? Are you glad you did? When was the 
last time you couldn't say M No H to someone? Do you wish you had? 

-When was the last time you were actually* physically afraid? 
What did you do to deal with your fear? When was the last time 
ycu were just afraid of what, someone might say if you did or did 
not do a particular thing? What did you do to deal with your fear? 
Which kind of fear do you have most often? Which is easier for 
you to deal with? Why? 

-What is the last thing you laughed out loud at? Why was 
this funny to you? Do you laugh often? What kinds of things 
usually strike you the funniest? Describe the funniest thing 
you have ever seen. 

-When was the last time that you were absolutely alone for 
more than 30 minutes? Was it through your own choice? Do you 
enjoy being alone? Do you ever wish you could be alone more? 
Are there circumstances in your life that make it difficult for 
you to be alone? Where do you usually go when you want to be 
alone? 

-When is the last time you remember being truly angry? How 
did you show your anger? How did others react to your anger ? 
After you "cooled down* 1 did you still feel you were justified in 
your anger i or were you sorry? Do you get angry often? What 
kinds of things make you angriest? 

-Choose a person that you intensely dislike* You do not 
need to name the person t but it must be a real person. List 5 
or 6 specific things you do not like about that person or 5 or 
6 specific incidents that happened that led you to dislike that 
person. Now, list 5 or 6 specific things that other people 
might like about this personi good points of character or inci- 
dents that have happened that might make someone else like this 
person* 

-Do you think your parents are too strict? About what? 
Are they too easy? About what? When you have your own children 
will you bring them up about the same way you are being brought 
up? What will you change? 

-What adult that you actually know do you admire the most? 
What specific things do you admire? D'o you want to be like this 
peroon when you are an adult? Why? 

«Have you ever cheated anyone? When? Have you ever cheated 
on a test or assignment? When? Why did you feel you had to 
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cheat? What did you gain by it? Under what circumstanoes do 
you think you would cheat again? 

-When was the last time you felt dreadfully bored in a class? 
Can you pinpoint exactly why you were bored? Do you like that 
teacher? Do you think that teacher likes you? Are you doing well 
or poorly in that class (grades)? Do you get along well with 
most of the other kids in that olass? What specific thing could 
the teacher have done to interest you in the class? 

-What is the last thing that you did that you are very 
proud of? How many people have you told about this? Did you get 
any praise or public recognition for it? If not, do you wish you 
had? 

-Who is your best friend? What specific things do you like 
about your friend? Are there any things you wish your friend 
would change? What is the most fun the two of you ever had toge- 
ther? Do you argue often? If so, about what? 

-What is the last movie you saw (in a theater, not on TV)? 
What is the best movie you have ever seen (not on TV)? What is 
the last book you read? Was it for a class? If yes, what was the 
last book you read that was not for a class? What is the best 
book you have ever read? About how often do you read books? Do 
you read comic books? What kind? How often? 

-What class have you enjoyed the most in this school? Did 
you like the teacher? Do you think the teacher liked you? Did 
you get along well with most of the kids in that class? What 
grade did you get? Describe 3 of the things you did in that class 
that you enjoyed the most, 

-What present would you like the most right now? Are you 
saving your money to buy a certain item right now? Have you told 
anyone you want this gift? Who? Do you realistically expect to 
receive or buy this item within one year's time? 

-Do you get a regular allowance? How much? Do you have to 
do any duties in order to receive your allowance? What? Do you 
earn any money besides your allowance? How? Do you usually have 
enough money for what you consider necessities? On what items do 
you spend most of your own money? 

-What is your earliest memory of school? Describe the inci- 
dent with as many details as possible, 

-How did you spend last New Year's Eve? In just one sen- 
tence, tell what you have done on every New Year's Eve as far 
back as you can remember, 

2. Use photography to aid obser vation and as a natural spring- 
board for writing, BEFORE you begin this unit, decide where you 
will get enough money for film and processingi from students, 
from foundations, organizations or government grants, from special 
school funds or from your own pocket, 

a. Using pictures students have actually taken, have them construct 
a Time magazine cover, using the magazine name and a related 
headl ine as well as the photo* Inside the cover (a folded piece 
of construction paper works well), have them write a news 
story that goes with their picture, 

b. Have students take a photograph of any person and write a 
character sketch to go with the picture. 
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c. Have students prepare a photographic essay. Take a series 
(from k to 12) of pictures centering on a single theme. Write 
a story or article which explains, relates or somehow gives a 
unified meaning to the series of photos. 

d. Cut out a large, varied supply of news photos with no captions, 
Have students choose one and write a news article that they 
think might have accompanied that picture, 

3. Group your students in pairs. Have them carefully observe 
each other and write detailed descriptions. They may not use 
names, and must leave hair color and style until last. When fin- 
ished, have students read their descriptions aloud, while class 
tries to guess who they are describing. Encourage description of 
personality traits, speech patterns or actual incidents to aug- 
ment purely physical detail. 

^. Ask students to be especially observant, for the next day 
or two of the current "in" fashions in student speech, dress and 
hair-stylec. From individual lists, or class discussion, compile 
group lists of these items. Write about some of the following 
ideas i 

a. Do most of the students in our school conform to these lists? 

b. Do most of the student leaders in government, athletics, drama, 
newspaper, etc., conform to these lists? 

c. Do you conform to these lists? 

d a What general TYPES of people conform the most closely? 

e. Is popularity based on how closely individuals conform? 

f . Do you think you could draw up similar lists for the entire 
adult population? For teachers in your school? For specific 

professions or jobs? 

g. What are your general beliefs regarding conformity vs. indivi- 
dualism? Have you changed any of those beliefs since beginning 
this exercise? Do you think the knowledge you gained during 
this exercise will change your future actions in any way? Why 
or why not? 

5. Tell your class they have been invited to appear before the 
Board of Education to present plans for a new curriculum. Have 
each student prepare his remarks to this mythical Board. Sub- 
jects they might think about i addition or elimination of courses, 
teaching methods, elimination or addition of specific material, 

trading methods. 
• In a short 4-5 minute timed session, ask your students to 
jot down as many things as they can think of which have really 
upset their world since the start of school. Tell them not to 
bother with pet (or petty) peeves (We had liver for dinner again 
last night.) but real injustices (Dad yelled at me when it was 
really my brother who left the door unlocked). After time is 
called, ask them to choose one incident from their list that they 
wouldn't mind sharing, and to write it up. 

?. After you have done some work on closer observation and have 
discussed using all 5 senses in descriptions, split your group 
into pairs. Have each pair choose a time and place when they can 
both spend 15-20 minutes observing. Instruct them to sit apart 
from each other and not to converse or compare notes. Have them 
take brief notes on everything they see, hear, smell, touch or 
taste in that short time span. In class, have them expand their 
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notes into oomplete sentences • Then have the pairs compare notes 
and write a brief, Joint paper on any differences they find and 
the possible reasons for them. A full class discussion on selec- 
tive perception might follow, 

8. Once every one or two weeks have an "open writing 11 day* Di- 
vide your classroom into several areas , and provide a box of mater- 
ials for each area, Son.e suggestions i 

POETRY AREA i Books of poetry # recordings or tapes of poetry # 
sturdy cards containing instructions for writing poetry (haiku, 
cinquain, terse verse, 5-step, I wish,,., etc), piles of maga- 
zines (for finding illustrations for poems), 

COMPOSITION AREA i Books of short stories, books of short 
essays, tapes or recordings of short stories, sturdy cards with 
magazine pictures pasted on them (Some of the cards can have pro- 
vocative questions about the pictures like Who are these people? 
Who might live in this house? If this animal could talk, what 
would he say?), sturdy cards with possible opening story lines 
(Anne sat alone for nearly 5 hours, staring at the phone. Fourth 
down and inches to go. Chuck stood there quietly, knowing that 
the whole truth was finally going to come out,) 

DRAMA AREA i Books of plays, tapes or recordings of plays, 
sturdy cards with pictures of 2 or more people on them (to use as 
characters), several unusual stage props, a selection of hats. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AREA t Record player, tape player* headphones (if 
possible), 

MATERIALS AREAi Magazines, construction paper, scissors, glue, 
rulers, stapler. 

On an open writing day. allow students to select an area 
and go through the materials until something appeals to them, or 
triggers a response of some kind. They are to produce some pro- 
duct from this. Examples i A poetry collage on a single theme, 
original poetry, original short story or essay, a short speech, 
a 1-act play or a plan for an improvisation. 

It will take time and effort to gather the boxes of materials, 
but once you have those and a few ground rules, you're all set. 
Some rules might bei Everyone must produce something and be ready 
to share it in class the next day, (If you don't have headphones) 
Set a definite sound level on the record or tape players, "Take 
a number" or sign up for use of the A-V equipment. Penalties for 
those who waste or destroy material. Limits on the number of stu- 
dents who may work in any one area at a time, 

*N0TE on obtaining materials i Check with the drug-stores in your 
area or the local magazine distributor. They will often give you 
left over issues. 
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BOOKS 

Berne, Erio, What Do You Say After You Say Hello ?. Grove Press, 
1972, If you smiled and nodded through Games People Plav . and 
just nodded through I'm OK-You're OK . be prepared to wince and 
nod through this one. The most technical and complex of the 3 
Transactional Analysis Bibles, the latest is written for psycho- 
therapists and deals with the personality that is no longer able 
to function effectivelyi the person who cannot moderate his. own 
transactions in a way that will prove beneficial to his own 
organism. If you ever thought you made your own life decisions, 
after a mature woighing of the consequences, this book can be 
devastating! 

Goodman, Paul, Compulsory Mis-Education . Random House, 196^, 
As the title hints, Goodman is anti-publio sohool. Many argu- 
ments are logical, well-researched and compelling. He exposes 
myths about and abuses of public education, He states that no 
education at all would be an improvement in many oases, but does 
suggest; some alternativep, such as de- emphasizing grades and de- 
grees, schooling the child in the community and bringing the 
community into tho school. If you*ve just had a bad day at school 
and sit down with this book, you'll probably cheer at the end of 
each chapter. If you've just had a good day— I don't know, 

Macrorie, Ken, Telling Writing. Hayden Book Co., 1970, For those 
who read Uptaught and said. "The idea is great, but how do I do 
it? H This book is a complete course in writing, on the college 
level, using his "Third Way", It is filled with samples of the 
student writing that results when using the Macrorie Method, 
Another Macrorie book, Writing To Be Read , does the same thing on 
the high school level, 

Michener, James, The Quality of Life* Pawcett Crest Books, 1970, 
Michener catalogs what he sees as America's most pressing problems 
today, along with his solutions. Some of the problems he dis- 
cusses are the deterioration of cities, education, alienation of 
youth and race. His solutions are fairly conservative, based on 
a deep, abiding faith in the American nation and its form of 
government. Interesting or inspiring, depending on your politics. 

Postman, Neil and Charles Weingartner, Teaching as a Subversive 
Activity , Dell Publishing, 1969. This book begins with scho- 

larly discourse on such subjects as visual perception, the various 
processes of the mind and linguistics. It goes on to propose 
substituting the inquiry method for the lecture and test method 
in all classrooms. The authors also have many other suggestions 
for improving the public school system. They give concrete guide- 
lines for a "significant questions" curriculum and transcripts from 
classes using this method, 

Sllberraan, Charles, Crisis in the Classroom . Random House, 1970, 
This was one of the first "doomsday" books about schools, and came 
out around the same time as the first Kozol, Kohl and Holt books. 
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Teachers are familiar now with the major themesi education 
quashes oreativity, breaks the spirit, punishes independence of 
thought or deed and fights against the basic nature of the child, 
which is to be curious, imaginative and noisey. Silberman asked 
educators only to reformi to re-think goals and to be more hu- 
mane in the classroom. Pretty tame stuff when compared to the 
later critics like Tllich, Priedenburg and Goodman • 

Simon i Howe and Klrschenbaum t Values Clarif loatloni A Handbook 
of Practical Strategies for Teachers and StudentS i Hart Publish ing , 
197% 79 practical classroom exercises for values clarifica- 
tion, a new catch-phrase in American education. For those not 
familiar with it, teachers do not attempt to teach a oertain set 
of values $ or to moralise, but to aid students to become aware of 
and clear aboui what they think or feel or believe. Some attempt 
is made to explore why tne various values are held, and the 
relative strengths of some, but emphasis is on which values are 
held. 

Toffler, Alvin f Future Shock » Random Kouse t 1970. This book 

presents a very complete blueprint of the foreseeable future in 
broad outline » with sharp details in many areas. Toffler dis- 
cusses the changes he feels are necessary in education to equip 
students with " coping 1 * tools in the world he predicts. Teachers 
should find this useful as a textbook for change. He makes many 
specific suggestions that can be used in the classroom. 

Wolf e» Don, Creative Ways to Teach English 7-12 i Odyssey Press f 
1958. Although this book has a 195^ copyright, it surprisingly 
urges the game basic techniques as does Ken Macroriet using the 
personal experiences and interests of the student to teach compo- 
sition. What is even more surprising is that Wolfe is able to 
stretch this approach, with modifications, to cover the teaching 
of literature, English useage, spelling and a little grammar. (I 
wouldn't have believed it, either, if I hadn't read it!) 

ARTICLES 

Henry, George* "English Education and the American Dream", Thq 
English Journal i January. 1973* Prof. Henry really takes 

English "as a course of study" to task, and bases his deatribe on 
the Coleman Report and the Harvard Siminar to re-evaluate the 
Coleman Report. He seems most incensed about tracking systems, 
but angry at just about e very th ing i "old" English, "new" English, 
mini-courses, teacher training* grading, scheduling, etc. He 
wants the study of English to totally reform itself so that no 
student is ever demeaned or de-humanized by it. He doesn't say 
how. 

Kitzhaber, Albert, "A Rage for Disorder," The English Journal. 
November. 1972# An interesting point-by-point refutation of 
the elective program, the British open-school plan and child- 
centered English. A professor in the Dpt. of English at the U. 
of Oregon, he does not mention Macrorie by name, but argues 
against his methods in general. Especially interesting to those 
who wonder what "the other side" has to say. 
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Parker* Robert, "Focus In the Teaching of Writingi On Process or 
Product", The English Journal , December, 1972. 
The most useful part of this article, for me, was the fairly con- 
crete definitions Parker provides for the "process" people (new 
English) and the "product" people (traditional English). He also 
describes the pre-writing and writing phases of composition very 
explicitly. 

Piche, Gene, "Romanticism, Kitsch, and 'New Era' English Curriculum", 
The English Journal . November, 1972. Piche argues 

against the "here-and-now" , unstructured, experience-centered, 
affective, personal growth English programs. He calls them 
intellectually arid kitsch. He asks for a compromise program, 
throwing out the worst from the traditional programs and incorpor- 
ating the best from the new. This may be the best solution for 
those who do not agree with the Holt-Koaol-Goodman proposals to 
scrap the public school system entirely. 

Rounds, Jeanine Crandall, "Cautioni Elective Program Ahead", The 
English Journal , November, 1972. This article does not 

argue against eleotive programs. Rounds is all in favor of them. 
She does, however, point out many of the pitfalls that might arise 
if your school is just beginning such a program. She suggests 
solutions to problems and makes suggestions based on her own 
experiences with such a program. A good article for those who 
think an elective program will solve all their classroom problems, 

Shuman, R. Baird, "Establishing a Basis for Classroom Dialog", The 
English Journal. December, 1972. This is an example of a 

more useful exercise for the opening day of class that the "Tell 
me about yourself" essay. Pointing out that students do not yet 
know or trust the teacher at that point, Baird offers instead a 
list of significant questions based on Teaching as a Subversive 
Activity , The answers to these questions will provide later topics 
for class discussions, compositions or reading choices, plus a 
great deal of insight for the teacher. 

Strong, William, "New Criteria for Curriculum Guides", The English 
Journal , December, 1972, This official report from the 

NCTC Committee on Curriculum Bulletins includes the guidelines 
they recommend be used to evaluate any English Curriculum Guide, 
Very helpful for anyone who has ever been or intends to be on a 
curriculum writing committee. 
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This project which X am submitting was actually a part 
of my student teaching experience* I was assigned to teach a 
class oalled "Writa Your Own Thing" ♦ a creative writing course 
for students who, I was told, did not like school or English, 
much less reading or writing, and were, In general, students 
of "low motivation" ♦ Wow! And the olosest 1 had ever come 
to oreatlve writing was a few pieoes of doggerel at age fifteenl 
After four years of university English courses I had very, little 
idea of how to write creatively myself, much less teach some- 
one else how to write creatively* There were also tero text- 
books, or, in other words, •Create Your Own 1 Write Your Own 
Thing. 

I began the class by handing out oatchy dittoed assign- 
ments suoh as "A Day in the Life of Hy ". or "The 
Stars and You" (astrology), Bvery time I handed out an assign- 
ment I was met with the same reaction! groans. Thinking about 
it, I decided that it was not that the assignments were partic- 
ularly boring, beoause the kids were turning in some really 
imaginative writing, but that I was handing them out. If that 
sounds like too easy an answer, It isn't. I was, in effeot, 
imposing a subject and a form upon them, when the creative pro- 
cess in an individual dictates its own subjeot and form. Change 
was in order. So, in cooperation with my supervising teacher, 
I devised the following! 



1) inform students on Monday that eaoh of them 
now has an A in this course 

2) the condition for them to keep the A is that 
they turn in the required number of "points 
per week" (usually ten points per week or 
two per day) 

3) to get points, the student selects what he 
wishes to write from the list I handed out 
(end of artiole)— generally, any type of ex- 
pository, descriptive, or imaginative writing 
counted one point per one-half page 

k) the total of ten points for the week had to 
be in by Friday unless other arrangements 
were made- -I encouraged them to hand papers 
in as they finished them so that I could return 
them that same or the next day 

5) the class usually had forty to forty-five 
minutes of actual working time per day. X 
looked over papers and helped students with 
questions during this time. Immediate feed- 
back was a real asset for the student* 
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6) at the beginning of nearly every olase period 
I oonduoted a striotly voluntary, short lesson 
on how to go about writing thoio oholoos on tho 
Hot whioh I folt required explanation (such a« 
haiku, the oinquain, llmeriok, oto«)« I gave 
a hand-out to taoh of thou explaining 'how to 
write a 1 * and they eould keep this 

in their folder* for future reference* Mo one 
had to write any of the things X explained , 
but most tried then out of curiosity* 

?) at the end of eaoh week X tallied up the points 
on a ohart with their names on it posted on a 
wall (end of article), this provided daily and 
weekly gratification and did a lot towards pro- 
viding the important motivation 

8) I ohose not to put a letter-grade on their as- 
signments, just a point tally* X didn't feel 
that X oould sit in judgment on another person's 
creativity— or that it would profit my students 
for me to do so* Xf a student did a really 
exoellent job, X gave an extra point on that 
assignment and if a v$ sUv poor job minus one 

folnt from the expeoted number of points* The 
mportant thing, I felt, was the experlenoe of 
writing in different forms* I did comment on 
^ the works, always positively, and encouraged 
^ them to go on developing this form of writing 

»V or idea, or try a variation on it (from rhymed 

^ to unrhymed poetry, for instance), or, having 

<3r 'mastered* a particular type of writing, to 

& try another* X correoted grammar, spelling, 

V etc* In everything but poetry, but it did not 

figure at all in the point total* What I was 
interested in mainly was quantity— getting 
them to produoe as much writing as possible , 
without the stigma of "how good is It tech- 
nic ally?" X gambled that the quality would 
take oare of Itself over eight weeks, and it 
dldt 

X could see that morale was pretty high all term after 
the change in course structure and that the kids were actually 
beginning to enjoy writing* If someone didn't feel like writ- 
ing that day, he or she didn't have to— after all, who oan be 
expeoted to be oreatlve at ten In the morning five days a week? 
Records, books, magaaines, and a lounging oomer were available 
within the room* In faot, record* were played constantly (from 
the students' collections) at a moderate volume and I believe 
they actually helped to reduce what can often be a rather 
tense and empty silence when one is trying to think and write* 

Surprisingly, most stmdents turned in ftgrj. than the 
required number of points per week* Bat there were a few who 
couldn't produoe more than a page par day (meeting the daily 
quota), so X deoided that the number of required points of 
ten par weak was reasonabls* At the end of the term X passed 
out a survey and they indicated etrengly that, as an eighth- 
grade olass thsy liked the way the class was structured (or 
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unstructured). I thoroughly enjoyed teaching it toe. At the 
end of the unit the other "Write Your Own Thins* alasa®® tfe&t 
ters joined with oura in putting together a dittoed ee&lfet&ss 
of what each student thought wae his ©s» has* %m% p&Afa WiV 
inff» copied by them onto a ditto* - In @MMm to %m® 9 
atadaat had a folder eeafninins eaaa plea® ms&t Qam Ss 
"«frAfci Soar 6w» fhi^ 0 «B&* unit and a eaUeattaa af §*est*fa*a 
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SUOOESTIOJtS POR WRITE YOUR OWN THINO 

B*oh wtik X will present lessons on how to writs soms of the 
things llstsd below. If you wish to try ons of ths suggestions 
that you *rs not familiar with before I present it in class, 
there are dittoed "how-to" sheets in a foldsr on ay 



*1. Writs a poem about anything 2pts » 
*2. Write a limerick lpt ^ nU .uimftMF 

♦3. Write a oinquain lpt BEST COPY MWLABU 

Write a haiku lpt 
*5» Write a diamante lpt 

o. Write a short story (minimum of 3 pages) 5pta 

Suggestions i mystery, romance suspense, thrills** tar, 
solence fiction, horror, etc* 

7. Fantasy— an imaginary happening, pleasant or unpleasant 

(minimum of 2 pages) k pts 

Examples i fairy tale, monster story, story of the -future, 
ghost story, daydream, wishes, the ideal life, eto« 
*8. Dialogue for a 1 -minute TV commercial 2pte 
*9» Write a complete screenplay for a TV oomaerolal (dialogue, 
plus detailed description of what happens, scenery, cos- 
tumes ) 3pts 

MO. Write an ad for a magatine or newspaper (real or Imaginary 

Product) lpt 
rite the lyrics (words) for a song with a description of 
the type of music that would go with ths lyrics 3pt* 
12, Write about the message you find (what the words mean to 
you) in 3 songs 2pta 

Write a soene from a play (stags dirsotions and script) 3pts 
Write an entire play 6pts minimum 
*15* Write an essay (minimum 1 page) 2pts 

Suggestions t how to do something, disoussion, review, 
opinion, etc, 

# l6. Write a newspaper article 2pts Must bs in propsr form 

Examples i news, fashion, sports, interview, editorial, etc 

17. Write 3 want ads Use correct form lpt You may not earn 
more than 2 pts per week with want ads. 

18. Write your reaction to a movie, book or record (minimum 
1 page) 2pts 

19. Write a story for children 3pts 

20. Make a poster to advertise something you think the olass 
should know about--such as a sign about the olass, message 
about life, etc. lpt 

21. Free Writing— write about your feelings* thoughts, fsars, 
wishes, sto. No particular form or punctuation. 2pts per 
page 

22. Write a modern version of a fairy tale 3pts 

23. Writs a character sketch (of a real or Imaginary person) 2pts 

24. Write 3 Dear Abby letters with answers 2pt« 

•25 • Write a letter of application for a job fresi a want ad 2pts 
•26. Writs 3 telegrams getting aoross a message for as little 
money as possible lpt 

2?. Re-write an event in history as if you're part of it 2pts 

28, Explain what a particular proverb means lpt 
•29 • Make 3 entries in a "hlptionary" lpt 

30. Make a journal entry— anything you want lpt per i page 

31, Write me a letter (I will reply if you want) lpt minimum 
*^ Means more info coming or in folder on my desk 
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Poetry Writing A Sweated Cutriaulum ^ ft y ft |LABlE 

by Rhoda Olien 

The students in middle school, for the most parti like 
creative writing. They also enjoy reading plays, stories and 
poetry. Their appreciation for poetry includes a wide variety 
of styles and authors. The difficulty ooraes when they try to 
write poetry. All of their springs of bubbling oreatlvity dry 
up as they try to compose a poem. A few have been exposed to 
pattern or formula poetry but the advantages of having a recipe 
to follow are, I think, questionable. The Haiku has been overused 
by students too immature to understand the beauty of the concise 
thought. The Diamante, Tanka, Orook and Cinquain are all examples 
of formulas that students use to squeesse in syllables and warp 
words to fit. Usually the poetic quality is lost. The only 
prescribed patterns used in the following outline are from 
Wishes . Lies §iid Dreams by Koch. Creative writing is done 
throughout the year instead of contained in a unit and ooetry is 
handled in the same way, 

A, First poetry reading session. 

When the students feel fairly oomfortable with each other 
the poetry reading will be announced a week in advance. By this 
time the students will have come aoross several poems in the 
anthologies they use. Everyone is asked to choose a poem they 
like to read outloud. It can be on any subject. Several places 
where poems can be found will be suggested and some anthologies 
will be available in the room. The only criteria is that the 
student likes the poem although he does not have to explain 
why. The tables will be pushed out of the way and students may 
sit where they choose ■ on the floor or on top of the tables. 
The lighting may be dimmed or all of the lights could be off and 
students can use flashlights. The poems are read on a volunteer 
basis. The first reading will probably be by the teacher and it 
must be one she really likes. The next day the session will be 
discussed in class. What did the students like about it? What 
should be ohanged for the next time, 

B* Class Collaboration, 

After reading poetry they like in class the students discuss 
what in general they like about poetry. Most of the children 
have had poetry writing assignments in earlier years and we discuss 
their feelings about that. What is poetry? What happens to us 
when we read a poem? Our reaction to a poem is subjective and, of 
course, writing poetry is a subjective oreative response to our 
inner feelings with the hope of stimulating a response in others. 
Many of the students, although they may like a poem that doesn't 
rhyme, insist on rhyming words when they write their own. To 
help them create without worrying about that we will use Koch's 
idea of the I wish poem. Each student writes a line starting 
with the words I wish and hands the line in. The teacher arranges 
the lines and has them typed on a ditto to be passed out the follow- 
o ing day. After the class has a chance to read it silently we 
ERJC read outloud. The suggestion is made that someone or a group 
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may want to write their own I wish poems. All of the poems are 
posted on the bulletin board. 



C. Writing descriptive poetry. 

Much of poetry is desoriptive and uses sensory perceptions. 
There are many examples in Reflections on a. Gift pjf Watermelon 
Pickle . Particular phrases should be chosen and written on the 
board to show students how an image can be presented in a few 
words. Ask them to look for poems with desoriptive phrases they 
especially like for the next poetry reading. Divide the class into 
groups of no more than six and have the group deoide on a topic. 
If they have trouble suggest one e.g. football , autmn, camp, 
friendship, etc. Eaoh student writes one line describing the topic 
using one of the senses. The lines are written down and the 
group decides on the arrangement of the lines. A student may 
change his own line but not another's. The poems are handed in, 
typed on ditto and handed out the next day. 

D. Poetry reading. 

This is done the same as before except for changes suggested by 
students. The group poems or poems written by individual students 
are read outloud. Other favorite poems are read too and the 
teacher reads some. The poems are not discussed unless a student 
wants to react to them but the main objective is just to enjoy 
oral poetry following Archibald MacLeish's advice, "Apoem should 
not mean, but be." 

£• Poems about sound. 

Students are asked to make a list of all the sounds they can 
hear right now. Then a list of their favorite sounds and then of 
the* least favorite. Each student writes a poem using one of 
the lists. The teacher does the same assignment. Students share 
thoughts and suggestions as much as they care to in the process. 
The poems are saved for the next poetry reading. The students 
are also asked to look for animal poems to read outloud. 

P. Poetry reading. 

Sound poems students have written will be read outloud on 
a volunteer basis. Then poems about animals that they have 
found may be read. An excellent book to use for animal poems is 
The Birds and The Beasts Were There edited by Cole. 

G. Writing animal poems. 

This writing session will begin by tho teacher handing out 
dittos of the following poemsi'short course in natural history" 
and the flattered lightning bug*- both by Don Marquis, The 
Ptarmigan' - anonymous, "The Pasteur by Robert Frost, Poem' by 
William Carlos Williams, 'Cat& The Weather' by May Swenson, Cat' 
by Eleanor Farjeon,"Catalogue ,s by Rosalie Moore. The students will 
be given time to read them silently and then orally for those 



who want to. The poems are not suggested as models but as examples 
of a variety of styles and a stimulus for their own writing. 
The students will be asked then to write a poem about animals. 
They may collaborate if they care to. They do not have to finish 
now but sometime within the week they should hand them in. These 
will be dittoed and handed out. 

H. Publication 

The teacher and students will discuss how the work should be 
published. It could be in the form of a newspaper, magazine or 
book. It oould be a regular publication every two months or 
whatever they come up with. How should it be distributed? Who 
oould do the typing? What about illustrations? Since we do alot 
of creative writing other than poetry it would probably not be 
restricted to poems. Students should begin thinking of what . 
work to submit. 

I. Introducing story poems. 

Eleven and twelve year olds are, in general, very literal 
minded and because of this they like story poems, usually the 
shorter ones. Before asking them to find examples the teacher will 
read 'Casey at the Bat? Other good examples of the short story 
poem are' Charley Lee° by Knibbs and 'Achilles Deatheridge" by Masters. 
Students then are asked to write a story poem or any kind they 
want to. 

J. Poetry reading. 

Any student written poems or poems they have found will be 
read. The teacher emphasis will continue to be on story poems. 
E.A. Robinson"s poems, such as"Mr. Flood's Party'i will be read and 
many of Robert Frost's poems. 

K. Writing about things no one writes about. 

The class will have a discussion of all the topics they can 
think of that poetry is about. They will be encouraged to give 
examples of the poetry not just rarodom subjects. Then, using 
the idea from Creati ve Word X Summerfield and Judy, students 
will be asked to think of some topics no on* used. And then 
they can write a poem about it. 

L. Writing poems about pictures. 

A box of pictures of all types will be available to stimulate 
students 1 writing. There will be single pictures or two con- 
trasting ones mounted together or a series from the book Family 
of Man . The students will be asked to choose a picture and write 
apoem using any form or style they want. Again the teacher 
must write also to explore the creative experience themselves. 

M. And finally. 
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The publication will be finishes early enough in the year 
so that if student interest is high enough they might work on 
futher publications. The final writing assignment of the year 
is for eaoh student to write a book* They may use prose, poetry 
or drama or any combination* The books must be put together by 
the student and preferably not typed. The use of color and 
illustrations are encouraged. 
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"Research Paper"? A Drama 

by Valjoan Myers 

tftf CON 

THE SETTING 



The future. A classroom at Lake Orion High School. 
Several small groupings of chairs. A mini-course called 
Research Paper, But that title is inadequate. Small 
groups will be preparing multi-media research projects, 
probing key issues. 

THE CHARACTERS 

Students interacting , making their language operational, 
Exploring their own values and concerns. Determining their 
own projects. Small groups functioning as investigating 
teams. 



THE DIALOGUE 

Group discussion is pointed. Here is the uruma 
Koffett identified as " somebody with something to say to 
somebody else." 1 No more the stilted, one way monologue 
between the research-paper-writer and the teacher. Noise 
of group dynamics spills into the hall, but, no matter. 
This emphasis on process will not only provide the charac- 
ters with opportunities for personal growth, but this 
emphasis may change the drama of "what is happening" in 
our town. 



THE STRUCTURE 

ACT I. The initial incident begins, for example, with 
a confrontation between a boy an an inferior hamburger from 
Macllardees. He reads the Consumers Report on the quality, 
or the lack of quality, in supermarket beef. ^ He convinces 
others: tho hamburger is an artifact of our culturc--but 
with an inferiority complex created by additives*, soybeans, 
and an inflated economy. 

ACT II. His group explores the topic. They interview. 
They survey the student body. They visit a meat packing 
plant. Macdonalds, Hardees, and the Big Boy all donate 
thirty-five "hamburgers" for a taste bud test. The group 
researches franchising, marketing, or the roles of the FDA 
and the consumer. 
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As the action rises, the students write. They respond 
to articles or to the taste test. They report interviews 
or observations; they role play, write telegrams, or 
propose laws. They compile a resource packet. And as they 
write, they become conscious of abstracting, assimilating, 
and interpolating. They learn to use Markman and Waddell's 
TEN STEPS IN WRITING THE RESEARCH PAPER handbook only when 
they become aware that notetaking, documenting, or a 
bibliography will lend support to their cause— for by now # 
the project is a cause, perhaps a means to a "real-life end," 



ACT III. Climaxl The group completes the probe. Now 
to share, to convince, to persuade. First the other small 
groups in the classroom. Then the student body? the 
administration? the townspeople? 

The multi-media "research paper" unfolds. 



CURTAIN 

The groups may have probed violence, loneliness, compe- 
tition, or Women's Lib, Or they may have tried to determine 
how to cope with advertising, with television, with racism, 
with future shock. They may have created a film, a docu- 
mentary, a collection of essays, position papers, or poetry. 
They may have produced a magazine, a broadsheet, or a drama, 
A slide presentation may have visually captured the odor of 
the polluted Paint Creek in Lake Orion, or a video-tape 
documentary may have told the truth about our real estate 
practices. 



APPLAUSE 

The groups will deserve not only the applause, but the 
grades they recommend for themselves. And I will have 
served not as the director, not as a teacher, but a^ a 
promoter of Language Arts, 



Barnes Moffett, TEACHING THE UNIVERSE OF DISCOURSE 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1963) , p. 12. 

2 

Consumer Reports, "A Close Look at Hamburger," in 
REPORTAGE AND RESEARCH 1, E. Graham Ward. ed. , James 
Moffett, sr. ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1973), 
pp, 1-1?, 
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Individualized Writ in* Skills 

by Linda Heboid & Susan Wilber 



After studying various approaches to the teaching of writing 
skills, we came to the conclusion that individualizing the par- 
ticular skills would be the most effective method. The follow- 
ing outline suggests one way in which each student will be able 
to spend time studying only the areas in which he is deficient, 

I, Pretest 

A, Test consists of exercises on 
1 * Capitalization 

2. Punctuation 

B. 90$ correct « mastery 

II f Chart 
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IIT. Those who master pretest meet with teacher to formulate 
student-teacher contract consisting of advanced writing 
skill exercises (letter writing, etc,) 

IV, Those who fail pretest 

A, Dittoed exercise sheets 

1, Exercises taken from various sources 

2, Important that exercises include student's own sen- 
tence creations 

B • Format of exercise sheets 

1, Overall objective 

2. Rule 

3t Example 

h. Exercises 

5, Student sentences 

V, Progress Checks 

A. Given periodically to check mastery of various skills 

B, If less than 90$ mastery, additional exercises of that 
particular skill given to student 
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An Alternative in Publishing 



by Rosanne Fifarek 



The quality of high school literary and journalistic 
publications is usually dependent upon the kind and sophistication 
of the printing machinery available within the complex of the 
school itself. Teachers generally use liquid duplicators 
and mimeograph machines to publish student writing and the 
inefficiency of such processes is disconcertingly obvious. 
Immediately the products resemble, not an exciting, unique 
student publication, but the near cousin of last week f s final 
exam or the superintendent's bulletin. The student 1 s attempt 
at self-expression is reduced to a purple print that says 
very little of importance about the thoughts on the page. The 
art and the illustrations within the magazine or newspaper are 
limited to what can be drawn directly on the stencil or master 
and the type size available on the typewriter is transferred 
exactly, therefore contributing to a waste of paper space. 
Also any stencil or master has a limited production life. 

What deters most advisors of publications from seeking 
outside professional sources for printing is the fear of 
cost and the concern with publication time. Generally 
production expenses of a magazine must be kept to a minimum 
total cost that can be covered by the typical nominal price 
per unit of ten cents and production time is likely to be 
limited because of classroom demands and schedules. However, 
there is available to the schools a commercial form of 
printing which is efficient and inexpensive} which produces a 
professional product! and which (perhaps most importantly) 
can involve the students in every step of production except 
the actual printing. 

Available in most areas are instant lithographic printing 
shops and the location of such shops can be discoverd in the 
yellow pages. If more than one shop exists in your locality, 
compare the businesses for quality in print, price, speed of 
printing and choice of paper to select the one that suits your 
situation best. Most businesses will eagerly supply you with 
price lists, samples of paper (you are no longer confined to 
twenty pound paper in white and pastels) and the specifications 
for printing. Although this process produces a professional 
type publication, no expensive materials or supplies are necessary 
for the preparation of the black and white copy to be printed. 
The exception to this is the light table, which is a luxury , 
not a necessity. If your school does have a graphics department, 
there may be one for your use. 
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Most instant litho shops will print paper that is 8£xll, 
8£xl*f, or llxl? and will reduce your copy work up to fifty 
peroent without charge . This feature allows you to do dummy 
or copy work on larger sheets of paper, placing more stories or 
poems per page than could typed on the regular 8£xll piece • 
The dummy sheets are then photographically reduced to your 
specifications! The type is smaller than normally produced 
by a type writer, more works are printed per page, but 
readability is retained. Also the lithographic process which 
photographs the black and white copy and prints a reproduction 
of this allows students to individually type their own work on 
smaller pieces of paper which can be cut out f moved around, and 
juggled to the appropriate spot on the dummy and then glued 
directly on the large sheet with rubber cement* Also any art 
work that is done in black ink, ball point, or felt tip marker 
can be arranged in the same manner. Margins and guide lines 
are drawn with light blue pencil which does nob photgraph or 
appear on the finished product. 

Lithography also allows for good quality, interesting forms 
of booklets. Each of the pages, printed on both sides, can be 
stapled together on the left to form a booklet the si2e of the 
paper on which the material was originally printed, or the 
pages can be folded once, each page then forming four pages, or , 
each sheet can be fold in half twice • This produces an eight 
page booklet which must be stapled and trimmed at the top. The 
llxl? sheet is particularly adaptable to this type booklet, and 
when the reduction process is taken advantage of, this small 
magazine makes an excellent vehicle for numerous student poems. 
A price of ten cents per booklet will cover all production 
costs. If three hundred copies are published , the total cost 
can be kept under fifteen dollars. A twelve page booklet, 
AT made from three 8^x11 pages plus a cover, would average under 
^ thirty dollars to publish in lots of three hundred and as 
obvious, the ccet of production could be covered by sties. 

*y Necessary equipment for producing camera ready copyi 

5f 1. Large sheets of white paper for layout work 

2. Rubber cement for paste-ups 

3. Rubber cement pick-up for cleaning finished copy 

k. Blue or yellow pencils for drawing margins and guide-lines 

5. Transfer lettering for producing professional and varied headline 
types 

6. Masking tape to hold copy steady on table or light table 

7. Razor blade for trimming paste-ups 

8. T-square, triangles, rulers for producing necessary guidelines 

9. Black ink pens, ball point pens, foil tip markers 

10. Opaque typing correction, fluid 

11. Light table {if available) 

12. Typewriter for producing copy (preferably electric, elite 
with carbon ribbon) 
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The basic steps from the conception of an idea for a 
magazine to the finished product are simple and students can 
be immediately involved in most of them. The layout 
procedure, although is does demand some skill with the T-square 
and triangle, is not difficult to master and it is feasible 
that students could be involved in every aspect of copy work. 



Basic steps towards production! 

1. Writing is done by students (with magazine in mind or collected 
at random. ) 

2. Writing is prepared or re-written in form to be published. 

3. Writing is typed, ready for layout work. 

4. Typed copy is proofread. 

5. Title of magazine or theme is selected. 

6. Rough dummy is done. (At this point involve students in 
decisions concerning size of magazine, cost of production, 
price of finished product, and possibility of advertising 
the product.) 

?. Final dummy done to scale is prepared. 

8. Titles and art work, etc. are done to appropriate scale. 

9. Layout is arranged. 

10. Paste-ups are glued to scale dummy. 

11. Pinal copy is proofread. 

12. Final copy is cleaned with rubber cement pick-upi black 
smudges, if any, may be covered with opaque correction fluid. 

13. Copy is delivered to the instant-litho printer. 

14. Sheets, when finished, are folded as needed, stapled, trimmed, 
and distributed. 

Most importantly, allow the students to experiment 
throughout the entire process. Since errors can be corrected 
so easily it is not a frustrating experience! yet it is a 
challenging opportunity in creativity. 
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by Jane Van Sickle 



"The movie, by which we roll up the real world on a spool 
in order to unroll it as a magic carpet of fantasy, is a spec- 
tacular wedding of the old mechanical technology and the new 
electric world." 

--Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media 

This "magic carpet of fantasy 11 will be offered this fall 
as a mini-elective course at Gardner Junior High School in 
Lansings Michigan. Offered as an alternative to the standard 
elective courses , the mini-elective was designed as a student- 
centered, activity course - in short, a course where students 
learn by doing. After thinking about how much kids dig movies 
and after hearing about the successes of several filmmaking 
courses * I decided to offer filmmaking as a mini-elective. The 
class will be made up of about 30 seventh graders and it will 
meet first hour, five days a week ^or six weeks. Susan Koch, 
a Ph.D. candidate in English at MSU and a specialist in media, 
will be team teaching with me and we 1 re both excited about the 
course. 

Why Teach Filmmaking? 

Dennis Pace and his media group have already offered many 
reasons for teaching filmmaking in the classroom. I'm including 
the ones I see as basic to my class at Gardner. 

— We should provide a multi-media "literacy". 

— Students will be active creators rather than passive 
receptors of the media . 

— Filmmaking enriches the environment by offering new ways 
of seeing and thinking. 

— Students love t. v. and movies. 

— Problems inherent in making films are open ended and 
enable students to find solutions on their own. 

~_ Filmmaking combines many possibilities for creativity 
and expression and offers opportunities for a wide range of in- 
dividual contributions and talents. 

— Filmmaking allows students to role play. 

— Students can work together in small groups toward a. con- 
crete (celluloid) goal. 

_~ Students can discover new self-images in a media where 
they can really see themselves. 

Tentative Course Outline 

Because any successful course is determined in large part 
by the students, the course outline suggested here merely offers 
some guidelines. 

During the first week of the course we plan to show the 
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following movies 80 that students can get acquainted with one 
another and with the idea of making films. 

Hollywood! The Golden Years (Parts IS?) 

Be Reasonable 

Laughing Gas 

Several student films 
We hope that the films will provide further motivation for 
filmmaking and offer story possibilities for the student films. 
But before they start writing, we plan to divide the class into 
four groups, show them how to use the Super 8 camera, and give 
each of them a chance to shoot some footage. We hope the ac- 
tivity will turn them on and spur them to create a scenario for 
their movie. Each student will then be asked to jot down or 
tape a scenario. We 1 11 then divide them into four groups, have 
them discuss the scenarios and select one (or a combination) to 
act out and film. The ideas that aren't used will be saved for 
future referenoe. 

Susan and I will each advice and help coordinate two groups, 
making it possible for four separate films to be made. Since 
we're more interested in process than in product, the prepara- 
tions will be far more important than the finished movies. Each 
student in each group will then work in one or more of the fol- 
lowing roles { 

Director - coordinate the efforts of the group; give help 
where needed. 

Writers - develop storyboard and shooting script. 

Cameraman - learns how to use the camera; plans how the 
movie will be filmed; is responsible for the care of the camera; 
films the movie. 

Lighting and sound crew - takes light reading; in charge 
of electric lamps; responsible for recording movie's sound track 
and sound effects; reads script alound during filming. 

Set designers - create and build movie sets; design floor 
plans of the set; responsible for props. 

Graphic designers - responsible for securing names and 
positions of each person in the movie; determine types of titles 
and how to film them, type of lettering, size and color of cards, 
how to present them. 

Costume designers - design and make costumes. 

The duties in each of these roles will overlap so that no 
one gets locked in or takes over. The major actors will be chosen 
by the group and everyone will be encouraged to appear in the 
movie. 

The group will help the writers plan a complete screenplay 
of the happenings in the movie which will include: 

shot angles 
types of shots 
camera movements 
special effects 
props 

lines by narrator or actors 
music and background sound 
From this information* the director and writers can make a 
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storyboard which illustrates through simple cartoon drawings 
(not finished pictures) the action of the story, (See fig. 1) 
Then the writers can create a breakdown script like the fol- 



The following materials have been ordered and will be 
available for use in our filmmaking class: 



2 Super 8 cameras 

1 Super 8 projector 

36 cartridges of Super 8 mm film 

4 Super fc^reels and tins 

1 splicer and tape 

1 light for indoor filming 

camera batteries 
1 reel to rell tape recorder 

3 cassette tape recorders 

graphics materials 

budget for film rental 

budget for additional resource material 



Using the materials listed and armed with the stories they 
create* the roles they choose, and their imaginations , I hope 
the students will enjoy transforming their stories into exciting 
movies. What we do on a day-to-day basis will be determined by 
the progress and needs of each group. Students can show their 
completed movies to students in the other mini-elective courses 
and to their parents. 



Editor* g Note - Regrettably, Jane Van Sickle** Figure I had to be deleted 



because it was not reproductible and there wad a possi- 
bility that it bore a copyright* Interested persons are 
referred to her bibliography and the entry for Harvy V» 
Ifondiller, Invitation to Photography « The figure refers to 
the example of "How To kake a Movie Storyboard * u 



lowing: 

Scene 0 Shot 0 
Type of shot 



fig. 1 
Description of 
action 



Sound Directions 



BEST COPY AVAJLABU 



csw 
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Some Helpful Hints on Movie-Making 



1. Shoot each scene just long enough to communicate the idea. 
Long shots require relatively more time for the eye to ab- 
sorb the information. Long and medium shots may be brief 
if their purpose is to keep a close-up from becoming con- 
fusing. Close-ups may be shorter, but this of course, 
depends on the action being filmed. Remember i you don't 
have to show the full length of the action. Movie time 
need not be real time. Variety in scene length is as im- 
portant as variety in camera position and image size. 

2. Don't zoom a movie to death. While valuable, this effect 
can be disturbing. Generally it's better to establish 
your image size first with your zoom lens control and then 
shoot. Don't zoom more than 2 or 3 times per 50 feet. A 

.. good rule to follow iss don't zoom if you can do it another 
way, 

3. Titles may be important to your film, and there are many 
ways they can be produced easily, as, a close-up of a name-* 
plate, moving in slowly on some one's writing, mounting 
letters on a board, or hand-lettering copy. Keep titles 
short and simple - usually not more than 15 words in a 
single sequence and large in si2e in relation to the area 
covered. They may be shot after normal sequence of shooting 
and spliced in. 

Everything you see in the viewfinder will be photographed! 

5. Start shooting before the action beings and continue shooting 
a few seconds after it ends. Warn any people in your scene 
they are to begin on your cue and not when they hear the 
camera start. This extra footage will help a student orient 
to the scene in front of him and be prepared to follow the 
action when it is introduced, 

6. If you're filming a person doing something and want to change 
the camera angle in order to get a better look, tell the 
performer to "freeze." Stop the camera and change its position. 
Even if the performer moves slightly, the viewer will not 
notice it because you have changed his frame of reference, 

7. When panning, move the camera very slowly and bring it to rest 
at the end of the scene. 

8 . Hold the camera steady. 

9. Be careful not to shoot your own shadow. Keep the sun to your 
side and your shadow won't show. 

10. Vary the camera angles. To shoot a "giant", lie on the ground 
and shoot up. To shoot someone climbing up a wall, turn the 
camera on its side. 
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11. Be sure the camera is focused. 

12. Keep the camera lens olean. 

13. If you are going to add sound to your film, have the script 
read as you are shooting. This will help the actor pace 
his moves and provide you with guide for length of film 
necessary to accommodate the words. If you record script 
on a tape recorder, you can use that to pace your filimg. 

A reel-to-reel recorder works best -the tape doesn't stretch 
a lot and can be used to gauge where specific sounds are 
located on a tape. 

1^. Have a tape recorder around to practice recording voices 

and other sounds. You may want to catalogue them and build 
a sound library, 

15. Sound is recommended for use in elementary school but not 
high school films. See Arden Rynew's handbook. 
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The Universal Parts Bin, Ltd, 

by Francis Nutting & Diane Mazurek 




ounces: 



----walk thru yellow pages for starting points 

(hint i places that would be likely to give you neat stuff FRJSiS) 



action line 
garage sales 
auctions 
junk yards 
printshops 1 

photo studios 
butcher shops 
florists 

relatives 

friends 

enemies 



aerial photographers 
Salvation Army, Navy, 
bookstores 
second-hand stores 
attics 
free stores 
drug stores 
computer centers 
garbage cans, bins f etc # 
farmers 
wholesalers 
salesmen 
grandmothers 



etc • 

salvage yards 
railroad tracks 
alleys 



government offices 
shopping guide ads 
carpet stores 
paint stores 
TV stations 
radio stations 



Philosophy and 
Procedures: 
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dig it 
bend it 
shape it 
play it 
play with it 
spin it 
share it 
throw it 
enjoy it 
lick it 
smell it 
feel it 
eat it 
lite it 
fondle it 
bag it 
touch it 
write it 
send it 
hide it 



poke it 
ponder it 
imagine it 
memorize it 
live it 
do it 
be it 
act it 
think it 
spray it 
plant it 
grow it 
groove on it 
film it 
show it 
flaunt it 
see it 
talk it 
hang it 
love it 



describe it 
take it 
recycle it 
lay on it 
need it 
knead it 
hit it 
hear it 
stack it 
digest it 
pet it 
bite it 
push it 
pull it 
smash it 
punch it 
beat it 
press it 
wear it 
use it 
bring it 



An Alternative English Program Utilizing Media Fine Arts 
by Opay Lee Jenkins 

Introduction 

New wine in old leather bags rupture* 
Likewise, new steps to better learning 
spill over and require new attitudes, pro- 
cedures, schedules and organization* 

In an atmosphere of acceptance, respect , 
fairness and responsibility learning ana 
teaching are like twins who compliment each 
other, a student seldom fails when he feels 
that the best is given and expected of him. 

Failure and success cannot co-exist. 
Neither is misery a better teacher than plea- 
sure. It is this writer's opinion that the 
battle of failure will be conquered when the 
teacher and student meet with their minds 
and respond genuinely as humans. 

The physician confers with the patient 
regarding the effectiveness of a prescription* 
why can not the teacher and his pupils embark 
. upon such a premise and soar to excelltmcte 
and productivity? 




HUM: AN ALTERNATIVE ENGLISH PROG HAM UTILIZING 

MEDIA AND PINE ARTS 



Purpose: Demonstrate alternative ways to learn, 
enjoy and succeed in language experiences. 

Boundaries: Number of students 150 

Grade levels 10-12 

Number of staff 8 

Location Northwestern 

High School 

.Detroit, Michigan 



Overview of the program: Given the opportunity 
to select one of the five courses listed below 
the student will simultaneously have the 
following options: 

1. Plan and attend mini-assemblies 

2. Produce and appear on video tape shows 

3. Organize poetry festival 

4. Attend and participate in mini-concerts 

(music, dattco, drama, art ; 

5. Attend informal "chat & rap" workshop 

6. Interview prominent Nw graduates 

7. Hold press conference with principal 

8. Share ideas in student advisory council 

9. Give service as peer tutor 

10. Make creative projects for evaluation 

Course Titles and Teachers 

1. English for Broadcasting 0. Jenkins 

2. Photography & Advertising M. Uiblln 

3. Oral Kdg. in Black Culture R. Stephens 

4. Humanities M* Sutton 

5. Mass 0om( T.V. workshop) T. Clevland 

Fine Arts: B. Deanard, R. Stephen 
Community Resources: V. Ray 



ENGLISH FOR BROADCASTING 
Designed for a Humanistic Approach to Language 

By 

Opsy Lee Jenkins 
Northwestern High School 
Detroit, Michigan 



COURSE DESCRIPTION: A "do-it-yourself" course stressing 
originality, imagination and natural talents to plans, 
organize, direct and present these experiences to others; 
while utilizing the language skills : listening, speaking, 
writing and reading to acquire understanding of one's 
potentials and to gain . language profioienoy. 

RATIONALE: The natural sequences from birth to language 
utterances seem to indicate a common course for successful 
language instruction. ^1) Saturation with experiences to 
provide visual and auditory stimulation. (2) Frequency 
and variety in trial and error situations. (.3) Availability 
of sets of basic option with freedom to adapt to needs. 

SKILLS TO BE TAUGHT: Problem solving, critical thinking, 
oral communication, self -analysis, dynamios of human 
interactions. 

THEMATIC UNITS 

Birth Growth Maturity Old Age Death 

Alienation Identity Peace Search for 

Success Truth Justice Solutions 



Teaching Packet 
(Prepared in English Workshop; 

Super 8 film entitled "Hands Communicate" 

Magazine Lift slides Seven Ages of Man" (Shakespeare ) 

Transparencies Universal experiences 

Projects List, 

Speaking and Writing tasks 

Poetry Booklet entitled "Brain Pad" 
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Media Fbwer &. 
Language 
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Skill Learning Experiences 



Demonstrate ability to select, organize, ex- 
plain and respond to people, events, placco 
and ideas with pictures, photos, slides, 
films and language skills. 



Single 
idea 1. 



Magazines: Select a picture to illustrate 
one category below. Give the picture a 
caption and write a one sentence description. 



food people 
emotions 



fashion 
homes 



hairstyles 
transportation 



Choosing 
a 2. 
topic 

1. 



Sequence 
of 4. 
ideas 



Pictorial essay: Seleot one topic which in* 
terests you and explain with a series of 
pictures. 

bulletin display: Meet in a small cluster. 
Organize, compile and develop one theme 
Suggested by your group. Display in class. 



Photographic autobiography: Through photos 
demonstrate a series of experiences about 
yourself. Be sure to include: 



childhood 
family 



schools 
trips 



homes 
hobbies 



church 
interests 



Opinion 



5. 



Reply to what seems to be the good life in 
America according to magazines, T.v» commer- 
cials. Illustrate your ideas by quotes, 
photos, films or pictures/ 
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PROJECTS WITH A PURPOSE 
Opsy Lee Jenkins 



Directions; Bach student may select one project below 
for his final evaluation to demonstrate his underetand- 
of language skills* 



1. Vocabulary Jj&pert: Keep a oareful record of all 
new and interesting word encountered in reading, 
listening to others and created by you « Compile in 
mini-dictionary , Include meaning and correct spelling* 

2. Collection or Original Booklet: Use a single theme 
and develop it through the presentation of the 
following: 

limericks humorous verses tongue twisters 

3# Famous Speeches; Choose excerpts from three or four 
favorite persons, I'repare a visual illustration of 
wisdom, truths, ideals and principles upheld. Add a 
one page summary of your opinion* 

4. How To Do It Booklet: Prepare a booklet sharing 
secrets you have discovered about getting along with 
people or mastering some problem* Use pictures pr 
drawings to capture the .reader's attention, 

5. Travelogues Frepare a visual guide to a geographic 
location, its special characteristics, places of in- 
terest, outstanding citizens or historical figures^ 

6. Setting a Mood; Using the Super Eight camera or 
35mm camera demonstrate one of the following; 

an experience 
college 
job 



favorite record 

autobiography 

city 
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HUMANE. DESIGNS 

for 

Teaching Rapping & Siting 




1. Mini-lessons in reasoning and writing 

a. One sentenoe literary exoerpts given 
daily to secure the following responses: 

.. Thinking Tanks groups of 2-5 pooling ideas 
Journal Writing reoord of private thoughts 
Buzz Sessions opinions to others 

b. Literary seleotions: 

Man is the hunter) woman is his game Tennyson 
Our birth is but a sleep and a 

forgetting Wordsworth 

The Child is father of the man Wordsworth 
The mind's the standard of a man Watts 
A little learning is a dangerous 

thing Pope 

c. Expanded Experiences : Confute or support the 
statements above. 

2. Couplets given for observation, analysis and discussion 
student will give his response and create hie own models. 

a. Literary selections: 

Laugh and the world laughs with youj 

Weep, and you weep alone. Solitude Wilcox 

For all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: "It might have been". 

Maude Muller Whittier 

A little sincerity is a dangerous thing, 
And a great deal of it is absolutely fatal. 

Critic Oscar Wilde 

b. Expanded Experiences: Write a set of couplets 
that rhyme or tell a tale or explain an 
abstract idea to a very young child. 
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3. Developing free flow of ideas 

Given the following trial and error writing situations 
the students will demonstrate his skills by writing and 
keeping a personal record for one week, 

a. Composition Derby* Given a list of titles the 
student will select one and write for five minutes any 
ideas that flood the mind, { spelling, organization will 
not be a concern now, ) The winner is one with the largest 
number of words, 

dating baseball movies T.v. oars 

parents teachers parties 

b. Anonymous Pen Pals: Select small censored portions 
from previous writings. Place in box and read aloud 

to the class. 

c. Thinking Tanks: Beflne abstract or ma;} or subjects, 
(Small groups meet 5-10 minutes from ?-3 days 

in consecutive order) Prepare total group 
presentation. 

Titles: light air sky land drugs 
war fear prejudice 

4, Building vocabulary and individual style 

with the aid of teacher's models, library facilities 
and community resources students will collect, compile 
and present the following: 

a, mini-dictionaries of words: unusual meanings, 
modern lingo , alternative words 

b, Survey of Speech patterns: interview parents, 
neighbors, staff, peers. 

c, diary of language encounters with others 

i compliments, disagreements, criticisms ) 
Record carefully. Reflect upon results. 
5 , study uroups (long range assignments ) 

clothing racial groups jokes rsiigions 
anatomy dances games 
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Skill 



Learning Experiences 



Design 

for 6. Write a tale, nursery story or rhymes for 
Clarity young children. Illustrate with drawings. 



Main 
idea 



7. 



Brevity 



8. 



Pact 
or 9 . 
fiction 



Persuade 

or 
confute 



Critical 
analysis 
10. 



Select one of the quotations below or one 
you prefer. Explain its meaning with either 
pictures, film, music or other quotations. 

The human race is the only race, 
No man is an island 
Reading make a full man 
Writing an exact man 

Scan the news papers daily for two days or 
listen to the radio and television. Keep 
a log of news, sports, weather, humorous 
anecdotes. 

Form news teams. Prepare a five minute 
summary. ( live, recorded, film) 



Commercial writing: Cut ads from magazines 
and listen to the television or radio. List 
statements and claims of two or three items. 
Compare same items claim with Consumer 
Report. Prepare your findings with graphs, 
piotures and illustrations. 

Commercial writing: Using a favorite or 
popular radio or television model, write 
a comraeroial to appeal to one segment below s 



high school dropout 
new parent 
newly weds 



high school senior 
retired couple x 
war veteran 



Tape a few editorials from mass media. Study 
them, analyze and discuss your reactions. 
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The objective of my slide show was to visualize poetry that had 
meaning to me as an attempt to encourage students to visualize 
word images in poetry or prose that has meaning to them. The 
reverse situation is also a possible alternative; that poetry 
or prose can be written from a visual image i.e. a slide or 
photograph. 

To produce my own slide show, I needed to list out the poems 
that I enjoy or that I feel will produce good topics for a 
slide show. I chose two nature poems from William Wordsworth, 
Lines Written in Early Spring and Written in March . 1 also used 
Robert Frost's, Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening . 

After deciding on the poems I was going to use, 1 needed to gain 
confidence to produce my own elides. I am by no means a professional 
photographer nor do I think it is necessary to be one to take your 
own slides. I do have a 35 mm camera, but if you have an Instamatic 
do not despalrbecause you can easily take slides. Make sure you 
purchase the proper film for taking slides. A problem you should be 
aware of when using an Instamatic type camera la that it will not 
take closeups of insects in flowers or the flower petals. 

I used a Canon TLB with a 50 mm lens loaded with Kodachrome II 
film for my outdoor work. I like this type of film because the 
colors and. images are much sharper than any other type of film 
I have used. Kodachrome had its limitations, it must be a bright 
day and it is not as versatile as a high speed film that will 
shoot indoors and out. I did find that the flowers I shot in 
the shade came out sharp and clear using Kodachrome II. 

I could not find all the pictures I wanted outside so I chose 
to copy them from books. To do this you need a copy stand. 
Your school may have one or you can find how-to-do-it instruc- 
tions Included in this booklet or at any good camera store. You 
can shoot copy stand outside or inside with natural lighting, 
using high speed Ektachrome(ASAl60) . If its too dark, you'll 
need artificial lightingand film especially designed for use with 
photolamps,high speed Ektachrome tungsten or Kodachrome II type A. 
Best bet when you need to use artificial lighting is to vidit 
your favorite camera shop and check on photo floods, non glare glass, 
film, and copy lenses, 
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Instamatic owners should not give up-Kodak does make a copy stand 
for their cameras. The cos^t factor may prohibitive for most schools 
but you could look at one and get a student to make one in a shop 
class. 

The next step after shooting slides is to choose a sound track. 
This is important because you can lose your students interest 
at this point if the music is not right. I think it must be 
popular enough to catch their attention but classical enough 
to set a mood* Listen to your music, pick put the parts you 
want to use and then tape it on a reel to reel or cassette 
recorder, I used a cassette because of the tape storage problem 
and ease of use. 

When your slides are back from the developer lay them out on a 
light table or an overhead projector so you can see how they look. 
Start placing them in the order that you plan to show them, It is 
easiest to number them and place them in trays. An added hint would 
be once they are in the trays take a felt tip pen and draw a spiral 
from the outside in along the top of all the slides. This will enable 
you to tell right side up and helps* restore order if you use the slides 
in other presentations. 

The theme of my slide show was nature because I feel most confident 
taking nature slides, I feel that you should take the slides that 
you have the greatest feeling for, I think that students can visualize 
better what the poet is saying by using nature- its all around us, 

The slides that you take for a slide presentation can be recycled 
into a slide and picture file to start students on their own. The 
slides can also be used by teacher in other subject areas, for 
example, some of my landscapes could be used to spark a discussion 
on pollution, the future of farming, land uce, etc. The idea is 
to share and who knows maybe the person's a free lance photographer. 
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slides in the classroom 
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by John H«rdh*y 
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MEDIA SALAD 

by Susan Wilber 

Lettuce of any variety-washed and dried and chilled 
Fresh mushrooms--sliced 
Sharp Cheddar cheese--grated 
Fresh walnuts--broken into pieces 

(Strips of salami, ham, chicken or other meat or hard boiled eggs may bo in- 
cluded if salad is to be used as the main course for a luncheon) « 



SALAD DRESSING 



6T. Olive oil 

4T. Vinegar 

IT* Dijon mustard 

1 Clove garlic--crushed 

It, Salt 

%;t. Pepper 

1 or 2 1, Blue or roquefort cheese--thinned with a little cream 
Shake ingredients well and chill. 

Just before serving pour dressing over salad and toss well. 
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Recent and Readable: Books on English Education and Writing 

by joe wood BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

1. Barnes, Douglas; Britton, James; and Rosen, Harold* Language , 

the Learner, and the Schools , Penguin Books, 1972* 

The most profitable is Barnes 1 study on teaching methods. 
Specifically what types of questions and what may be the significance* 
The main point is critical if it's valid. He found that most 
teachers ask factual questions and open-ended questions s which 
require certain desired answers. The tendency then is to create 
passive leaimers, people afaaid to bring perwonaliteis into learning. 

James Britton in "Talking to Learn compares structured class- 
room discussion versus supportive, casual discussion. He sees that 
the free discussion tends to spiral toward greater and greatLer per- 
ception of experience given time. It also approaches the 3 levels 
of communication development: expressive, transactional, and poetic, 

2. Britton » James N, "Writing to Learn and Learning to Write, M The 

Humanity of English — N&TE 1972 Distinguished Lectures*. 197?~ 
PP# 32-53* 

At times gets bogged down In terminology, but has interesting 
concepts for using wtiting in the development of learning* 

He describes speech (oral and written) in three levels: Ex- 
pressive (basic personal), transactional (more explicit in reference 
to the outside world), and poetic (greater attention to form and out- 
side world). 

He concludes how we respong to Educational material depends upon 
organic makeup of students. We must encourage them to write at ex** 
pressive level, this will lead to development of transactional aAd 
finally, poetic, 

3* Bennett, John, "Writing and ,r My Own Little Postage Stamp of Native 
Soil, 111 English Journal . Vol, 62, Number**, April 1973p PP#579- 
586, 

This article reveals how Bennett finally discovered a method to 
draw good writing from his students* He begins by paving them write 
subjective papers — he simply comments upon them and each week (after 
writing everyday) they (The students) evaluste anonymous papers* 
Evaluation is a take-off from improvement. 

This ia a great article because it gives specific techniques 
attempted and discarded tontil he found the method that would get the 
most from his students, 

4, Dixon, John, Growth through English , Oxford University Press, 1972, 
119 pages. 

Basically* it reports the findings of the Dartmouth Conference 
of 1966, It compares the humanistic esperienceft based approach jfcb 
to the traditional techniques, 

Ghapeter 5 gives a good examination of the concept of continuity 
in an English curriculum and gives a humanistic set of continuities 
(p. 89-90), 

Chapter 7 gives implications of the humanistic approach for the 
school* 
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5* Gorrell, RobertM. "Rhetoric: How Do YoQ Carve an Elephant? 0 The 
Discovery o f English, NOTE Distinguished Lectures, 1971, 
PP* 37-52, 

He begins by evaluating English as basically negative in its 
traditional approach. He says purpose of the English teacher is to 
he^p the student grow through langjiage, use language to develop in- 
sight and stretch the imagination and to play with language. 

He suggests we achieve our goals by teaching understanding. 
Focus the Instruction on writing on rhetoric in the beginning. Major 
implication: concern with effect • Rhetoric under his newer more vers- 
atile definition dt®& directfe: teaching of writing ijra toward means 
of expressing and the problems of c hoosing means. 

He urges looking at writing as a flow of continuity — skills 
in making the choice of means comes from the writer fl s ftnowlegge of 
both the possibilities and limitations. 

The article closes with a defense for subjective writing, 

6. Marckwardt*. A lbert H. "The Concept of Standard English," The 

Discovery of English , KC'TE Distinguished Lectures, 1971 • 

pp7 l4-3eu " 

Mar^kwardt tries to dispell the notion that it*s the teacher's 
job to teach M Standard English" He describes language as social be£ 
havior and gives a rapid sketch of the social factors which account 
iffor emergence of Standard English,, the nature of the demand eg for 
a standard, and respect or veneration for it. 

Standard English has latitude in its use.. He says the greatest 
shaper of language is social utility. Suggests teaching language as 
culturally determined behavior subject to htoan tendency to establish 
prestige — approved norms which do have latitude and permit variation. 
Language standards shouldn't be approached from etiquette view point. 

7. Mathews, James W. "Literature, Not Criticism: A Plea for Liber- 

ality/ English Journal volo 62, Number 4, April, 1973> PP« 568- 

572 and 594T' 

Mathews first describes the various directions that the teaching 
of English has taken since the 19th Century. He says English teachers 
have been chameleons, ch&nging colors with various literary magazines. 
Mathews feels the majority of teachers are teaching criticism be- 
cause the main scholarly journals and one major NCTE publication are 
fonams for discussion of linguistic and literary theory. 

He sees teachers 1 training (that inclined toward criticism) as 
a bltock to ready acceptance of a new teaching role (humanistic role). 

8. Minot, Stephen > Three Genr ps-The Writing off Fi c tion, Poetry*, and 

grama , Prentice-Hall Inc., Englewood Cliff sT New Jersey, 1965* 
308 pages. 

This is a good fem& boot: for a would-be writer. It defines 
"simple 11 and 11 sophisticated" writing in the three genres* Chapters 
are devoted to important writing elements i.e. point of vfeew (fict- 
ion), tfhyme and rhythm (poetry), and visual effects (drama). 

At the end of each genre dfescusaion is a "self-oritisBa" check 

list. 

A very Xstismxsiita^ interesting descussion of poetry In the compar- 
ison of Ezra Pounds fl In a Station in the Metro" and Joyce Kilmer's 
"Trees" (pp. 119-121), 
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There is even a chapter on how to submit work for publication* 

9# Sargon, Marlam Goldstain^, "Johnny Is neither Eager Nor Easy to 
Please," The Hmuanity of English , NOTE 1972 Distinguished 
Lectures, pp. 116-134 I * 

This examines the practice approach to new grammar . Children 
should gain an intuitive feel for structures, 

Psycholingui sties studies are mentioned in conjunction with 
chinging methods of teaching reading and spelling* 

Implication that English teachers are wasting time teaching 
students things they aren't ready for* 

10* Sunamerfield, Geoffry. Creativity in English. National Council of 
Teachers of English , 508 South Street, Champaign, Illinois, 
19o8,' 68 pages. 

Another article coming from the Dartmouth Conference. He begins 
by defin&fltg creativity and the conditions necessary before it can 
occur. 

He also tries to answer all questions about this humanistic 
approach • He warns against creativity derived from personal pre- 
scriptive definitions. 

The final part of the long pamphlet gives examples of creative 
English. Page 51 gives a good explanation of teachers' roles in 
discussion —reduce stkek responses, snappy onoe-fcr-all generaliz- 
atloa&Q but allow for passionate conviction. 
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Focuei Contemporary Concerns in Englis h 
by Susan Mull 

Hacrorie, Ken, U.tau.ht BEST COPY MIMIABU 

Uptaudit tells of writing from experience and saying 
something meaningful. It tells of a teacher's problem with 
recieving unimaginative material. He brings up the idea of 
Engfish - M A language in which fresh truth is almost impos- 
sible to express/ 1 It is worth the attention of people In 
the writing field. 



McConahay, Gleeda, How to Teach Creative .Writing 

This book would be useful for elementary or junior 
high. It might have some Ideas that could be worked in to 
c useful unit for the high school. Chapters six and ten 
dealing with Junior high creative writing and poetry were 
worthwhile. They suggest practical assignments to try* 



Potter, Robert, English Everywhere - Meaning, Media, and You 

This book stresses that "Nothing is permanent except 
change. " The first part of the book 'deals with how words 
work. There is also a section on signs and symbols that 
should be read. The study of literature is accented by 
practical assignments. The book has an interesting advcr- 
tioement section. Finally the book ends with medio other 
than writing*. 



Sisk, Jean, Saunders, Joan, Composing Humor-Twain , Thurb er 

ana Vou 

Comedy is fur3t handled historically to give the stu- 
dent a feel for the field. Then it looks at Twain and Thur- 
ber, two o£ the great American humorists. It gives e::ccrpts 
to show the use of humor. It also goes, into a lengthy des- 
cription of satire. Since comedy is hard to write, this book 
may come in handy. It ends by describing the different wri- 
ting tools and techniques such as the play on words. 

Morgan, Fred, Here and Now II-An Approach to Writing Thro ugh 

Perceptio n 

This book is designed so that each unit trkes up a spec! 
fic area of perception* This book is one of the few th-it ser 
iauuly attempts to structure material in a ore rtivo way, I 
believe this book oould prove to be very useful In tcachluf t. 
rctr.ee] 1-1 writer* It also r;iven specific instructions .and 
to <r\il:ig idcMi for use la the classroom. 
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Koch, Kenneth, Wishes > Lies, and Dreams 



This book handles poetry in a unique way. It offers 
the teacher nany ways to turn the student on to poetry. I 
feel that some of the ide-s were directed at the elementary 
student, but with some imagination could be used on higher 
levels* This book would help to open a remedial class to 
the world of poetry. 

Postman, Neil and Weingartner, Charles, Teaching as a 

Subversive Activity 

I would recommend this book to any and all teachers. 
It's idea that teaohers have turned students off but have 
the potential to turn them on, is a ,r Rie;ht On" idea. They 
also voice new opinions that should be read by today's Eng- 
lish teacher. 
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English lty the Here and Nowi Books on Particularly Relevant 
Topics In English Education 

by Burton L. Cox g£§f AVAILABLE 

Racier, Daniel. Tho Naked Children . Macraillan, 1971. 

Fader's book could have been a dry* scholarly text about his 
philosophy or humanistic teaching; his narrative style with 
Cleo and her urban gang, however, enlivens tho book and il- 
lustrates his theories. Children do want to read and often 
can already x»ead --but school has so little to offer of prac- 
tical value to their world that they may pretend disinterest 
or stupidity. 

Fader* s learning technique here is similar to his earlier Hooked 
on books t if children are given relevant reading materials' and 
humanistic teachers, they can and will learnto read. 



Greenbaum, Leonard A. and nudolf li. Schmerl* Course X; A Lef t 
Field Guide to F res hman English . Lippincott, 1970. 

Greenbaum and Sclimerl have rather accurately described the tra- 
ditional freshman composition course. One chapter satirizes the 
typical Course X Instructor p>»ho«d You tret?";, another predicts 
the texts and specific reading assignments \" Chances Are, You 1 11 
Head Thoreau") , whilfi another talks about the typical writing 
assignment V'it's Due on Friday" 

The authors suggest four (later they add a fifth) student strategius 
for tho course: 

1. Suffering through v H Two semesters of Course X becomes 
woeks, or ^fc> classes --less five holidays, which gives fal. Today 
is one class and it's almost overj Wednesday will be two and then 
there* s only and pretty soon 7 6. . • 

% d* Hot taring the courses "What is foi'gotten by obsex-vers of 
this pattern oJ behavior is that the student who stumbles onto 
the strategy is reacting quite humanly, quite bravely, to an in- 
tolerable situation. He is refusing to participate. M ; 

Of Conning the course i"The alliance he seeks is with the 
teacher —a shared understanding that the two of mew appreciate 
the subtleties and ambiguities of the reading. The expectation, 
of course, is that the teacher will also appreciate the subtle- 
ties and ambiguities of the over-participator's paper, " > 

4. Throwing yourself at the teacher' s mercy v-This student 
iiterully will do any cuing and everything to pass freshman English. 
He makes this clear by trembling picking at his sores, and ciy- 
ing.") 

The f ifxJh method for coping with the course attempts to help the 
Ktuueni, x oalistically get something from tho class. It's a fright- 
ening suggestion to instructors of Cours e X. 
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Guidelines for Junior College Uviglish Teacher Training Programs , 
College Composition and Oon minl cation , 1V71. 

While this papor is intended as a position paper on future train- 
ing programs for junior college English instructor candidates , it 
also gives an excellent definition of the humanistic junior college 
English instructor* A list of 21 competencies give a valid self- 
evaluation checklist for junior college iinglish departments and 
instructors: 

« • .understand and emphathize with the diverse value 
systems of the students he teacher • 

♦ . •recognize that all luvels of language and all dialects 
are equally valuable and that academic insistence on a 
so-called "standard" English for all situations is* « • 
unrealistic. 

• • .recognize that. . .their task in teaching writing 
is to help as many students as possible achieve success 
rattier than to establish certain cut-off points below 
which a student will fail* 

lite . 



Hove, John, Chairman. Me e t ing 0 ens o r shl p in the Sc hool: A Series 
of Case Studies * N&fcK, 19 «7. " 

This booklet was published in lUbVand does not include many titles 
currently being questioned, but its case studies of censorship 
K A Pictorial His tory of the Negro in Ame rica, The Negro Heritage 
L ibrary , The CatcHer in"^he KyeT To ttill^an^ckin^irdT The Good 
TartK , l»b4 , and "The Be^ ord '' incidenjj give feaTi stic suggestions 
ror protTc^ing on eseTf from " c en s o r aKTp problems uoth before and 
aftex* a book is questioned*, (English departments interested in pro- 
tecting themselves from criticism with a book reconsideration 
policy will find the case studios and suggested forms included in 
this book quite helpful* 



Larson, nlchard L. The Evaluation of ' reaching College iSngllsh * 
M LA/ERIC Clearinghouse on the Teaching of English in Higher 
Education, 1^7u* 

At first Larson's title was misleading to me: the book is about 
v arious methods currently used to determine the college English 
instructor 1 s teaching ability. His research discusses the pros 
and cons of student evaluation, the observation of classes, in- 
spection of teaching materials and annotated student papers* cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and self evaluation* 

The book is useful because of the many sample fojms for evaluation 
it includes, but his recommendations for change are disappointing 
--nothing seems to have worked, and Larson isn'o sure of anything 
that v/ill work to rate an instructors teaching ability* 



0 
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Morgan, Fred. He re and Now II . Ha r court, Brace, Jovanovich, 1972, 

I have not used this book as a text in my classes, but I am con- 
sidering it and recommend that readers of this bibliography get 
a copy --at least as an idea source. 

The twelve sections of the book eaoh deal with a point of view 
that helps the student develop perception I "Using Your Senses", 
l, 13eing Aware of your Surroundings", "Getting the Peel of Action*', 
"Ooserving a Person 11 ! etc.). Tne material for each unit also 
focuses on a specific type of writing or an important topic in 
composition ("Coherence 11 , "Emphasis" , "Economy , "Contrast" , 
"Definition" , ''Argument" , "Analysis", efbo.), and uses cartoons, 
poems, shortstories, essays, directions, exercises, along with 
suggested writing assignments. 



Summerfield, ueoff rey. Topics in English . iiatsford, 1965. 

After a heavy philosophical discussion of the use of topics ^unitsj 
in an English class, this cook gives a series of 61 suggested 
project topics k"Fire and 'Flame V "Storms", "Heights 1 , "Old Age", 
"Hunt ing", "The "Wild west*", "Motoruyoles" , etc.; 
Included wxth each project are poetry and prose readings and a 
ueries of project assignments. 

In a project intitled "The American Civil war" he suggests these 
readings for the teacher J itosst Picture , Twaint Pudd*nhead Wilson , 
Benet* John Brown's Body , Commagen The Blue and the uray » Crane: 
The ned~badge of Courage ; Ttie Up turned fraoe , whitman* speoiman pay s, 
Baldwin: The >ire NextTTime , Lincoln t Speech at uettysburg. ana 
Keith: Rifles for \Jatie .~Fbr poetry he suggests Whitman: "Drum Taps", 
Tate: "Ode to the Confederate Dead", and Howe: "Battle Hymn of the 
HcpA blic". Here are some sample assignment topics ^ there are 12 
in all;: 

° which side would you have chosen to be on in the American Civil 
War? 

write a character study of John Brown, the anti-slaver. 
' wake a radio programme about xtiv last few days in the life of 
John Brown which will make clear what sort of man he was. 

Make a recording of parts of tenet's John i>rown 1 s Body . 

Using two people's voices, make a recording of uhe two op- 
posing points of view in the uivil war* 

what is the Ku-hlux-j\lan* Write a .short account of its aims 
and methods. 

what is the N*A*A.O*P*? write a short account ui its aims and 
methods. 

?<ithout any prior warninp ask half a dozen adults what th<*fe 
Civil War was fought r or. Make a written report of th*ir answers, 
and add your own comments on their accuracy. 

Obtain a recording Ox soma Negro spirituals* Listen >o them 
and maka sure you understand what they are about* We prepared to 
play them to the class, with a short introductory explanation 
O *rom yourself*" 
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A Sampling ef the Recent and Relevant Boo ks of Interest in 
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Davidson, Don, "Sword and Soroery Plctiont An Annotated Book List", ENGLISH 
JOURNAL, January, 1972. 

This is a good artiole to read if you areinterested in setting up a 
myths class that is not centered around the traditional classical litera- 
ture. Starting with Tolkien's THE HOBBIT and THE LORD OF THE RINGS, Da- 
vidson gives a good list of other fantasy books, their reading levels, and 
a brief plot description. 

Donelson, Ken, "What Films are Worth Seeing", ENGLISH JOURNAL, March, 1971, 
For all who are teaching a new film class this will be a help in 
ordering films that are worthwhile. His list? 's broken down into 20 
of the best short films, such as The Red Balloon, Why Man Creates; and then 
a list of 20 feature length films. These latter type films came be gotten 
from places like Films, Inc. and are old original movies. 

ttider, Daniel, HOOKED ON BOOKS, Berkley Publishing Corporation, 1966. 

A must for any grade level who is interested in the student who does 
not like to read or write. If you like McCluen, you will like this book 
because its main point is to teach kids to like reading by having them 
throw out textbooks and use newspapers and the material of the adult world. 
It also stressed the use cf the program in all classes, not just English. 

Postman, Neil and Weingartner, Charles, TEACHING AS A SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY, 
Delacorte Press, New York, I969. 

If FUTURE SHOCK bothered you, then you should read this book to find 
out how to subvert your olassroom anci prepare kids for ths real learning, 
that is, reality. This is one of the best and first books that puts 
the prlnoiple of a student-centered classroom into praotioe as the teacher 
becomes learner not the pusher of trivia. We as teachers should read this 
so we can become crap detectors like our students. 

Sutherland, Janet, M A Defense of Ken Kesoy's ONE FLEW OVER THE COOKOO'SiiWBT, 
ENGLISH JOURNAL, January, 1972. 

This is a good article to read if you are running into problems with 
censorship from your board, administrators, or community. Although this 
particular book is defended well, I think that Ms. Sutherland *s approach 
could well be adapted to any controversial book that a teacher feels is 
worth presenting to her class. 

Webber, Mary and Tut tie, Betty, "Student Writing Worth Reading", ENGLISH 
JOURNAL, February, 1972 » 

This artiole reported on a program in Illinois where Juniors wero ask- 
ed to trade papers on given assignments with college sophomores (potential 
teachers). Each would make comments on the other's papers and then re- 
turn them. The object was to encourage the high school kids to become more 
honest in their content and not worry about the mechanics. The results 
were more confident high school writese and better prepared teachers 
coming from the college. 

Weiss, Don, "Nongrading, Electing, and Phasing", ENGLISH JOURNAL, January, 1970 
Written by Trenton's English Department head, this article reviews the 
advantages of the Apex system from both the teachers and the students in- 
volved at Trenton. His main goal was to replace the old system with non- 
grading, electing classes, and phasing the levels rather than tracking. 



New Directions and Misdirections; Books on gngltgh and Educa- 
tional Topics 'Which- we Current t Crucial t and Controversial 

b,o.yUKoa„ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Goldberg, Maxwell H, Cybernation, Systems, and the Teaching of 

English; The Dilemma, of Control , NCTE, 1972, 

"To set up a debate on learning systems versus the teaching of 
English is to pose a false dilemma, 11 The writer f s position is 
that learning systems, relegated to their appropriate role in 
the teaching of English— that is, as adjunct agent of instruction- 
can be productive, 

Hodges, Richard E. and Rudorf, E, Hugh, "Searching Linguistics for 
Cties for the Teaching of Spelling", Research on Handwriting and 
Spelling . NCTE-, 196*f . 

Evidence from the Stanford University research studies indicates 
that a methodical approach to the teaching of spelling with use 
of oral-aural cues may well prove to be more efficient and 
powerful than the present methods which rely upon visual and hand 
learning approaches, 

Illich, Ivan. Deschooling Society . Harper Row, 1970. 

Illich's belief is that schools are a blight on society because of 
cost, control of population and failure to produce happier people 
better able to find their way in life. He proposes alternatives 
for educating people in his risschooled society, 

Kozol, Jonathan. Free Sbhools , Bantam, 1972. 

A first hand account of experiences encountered in working with 
people setting up free schools, because they are incensed at the 
failure of the public schools , Kozol discusses funding, legal 
problems and curriculum for the new schools. 

Macrorie, Ken. Uptauff ht . Hayden Book Co., 1970. 

"Engfish" is letting the medium get in the way of the message and 
most English teachers do things to produce "Engfishers." This 
book suggests how teachers can prevent that from happening and 
help students to willingly write effectively the "truth," 

Mager, Robert F. Preparing Objectives for Programmed Instruction . 

Fearon Publishers, 1962. 

In this programmed book that is easily and quickly rend, the 
wonId~be objectives writer is taken step by 3tep through the 
process. The ultimate goal of the good behavioral objective is 
clarity and specificity. 

Maloney, Henry, ed. New English. New Imperatives . NOTE, 1971 - 
(A collection of essays which are annotated below.) 

Kelly, Ernece B. "Who Let the Students Ml" 

The urgency of giving students an important hand in establishing 
curriculum and poSicy in their schools so that the present 
lifelessness and uselessness can be replaced with vitality and' 
relevance is discussed. 
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Marckwardt, Albert H. "Dartmouth and Afters Issues in English 

Language Teaching, 11 

The writer discusees points of agreement and disagreement among 
the members of the Dartmouth Conference as well as progress on 
follow-up plans. The effect of the Conference on the field of 
linguistico is dealt with at some length, 

Martin, Nancy, "A Language Policy across the Curriculum." 
Talk between students and teachers is looked at so as to 
evaluate quality of questions and responses. An inquiry 
into the development of writing abilities at the secondary 
level indicates too much of student writing is recapitulation 
of work done in lessons or derived from textbooks or notes. 

Minor, Dolores. "Base for Creative Af f irmation. 11 * 

A straightforward appraisal of some changes in attitude, 
curriculum and method needed to improve education for today *s 
student in general and for the black and/or inner city student 
in particular is presented, 

Simpkins, Edward. "Education and the Fourth Reform," 

The fourth reform is "... a movement that will claim the right 
indeed, the obligation, of schools to accomplish with technology 
the critical goals that remain unfulfilled through total 
reliance upon human efforts. 11 Envisioned is the English 
classroom where instruction is augmented by machines which 
help to keep material up to date and free teachers for new roles, 

Summerf ield, Geoffrey, "Creativity. 1 * 

The writer issues a warning to English teachers to recognise 
that creativity is continuous and continuing not something that 
can be reduced to a Tuesday afternoon and certainly nothing 
that can flourish in a system that is intolerant of individuals 
different from each other. 

Wilhelms, Fred T. "English: Liberal Education or Technical Education." 
The teaching of English as it is now done with S i l a s Marner and 
red inked, formal, compositions murt give way to a new humanities 
in which artists, musicians, scientists, psychologists, AV material 
and comfortable chairs in carpeted areas encourage each young 
person to " . . , rise a little closer to the potential he has 
because he is human." 

Maloney, Henry, ed. Accountability and the Teaching of English , NCTE, 
1972 . 

(A collection of essays which are annotated below.) 

Forehand, Gar lie A. "Evaluation Decision-Making and Accountability," 
This is a middle of 'the road stance on accountability seeing it 
as an attempt, however crude, to establish criteria of responsibility. 
Though we can oppose a particular set of procedures, we are 
obligated to working, in a fcetter way, toward the goals of assuring 
responsibility to the public interest* 
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Morreau, Lanny E. "Behavioral Objectives: Analysis and Application* 11 
Tho writer deals with eight misconceptions about Behavioral 
objectives and goes on to discuss and illustrate their planning, 
structuring, and writing as well as procedure for teacher 
application ♦ 

Seybold, Donald A. "Objectives and Humanistic Behavior: A Progress 
Report and Philosophical Perspective from the Tri-University Project ." 
The author believes "We have all too often retreated into the 
warm womb of humanism to escape deirands for specificity. 11 He 
suggests that we are protesting too loudly against the present 
demand that objectivity and humanity be mixed— -that indeed 
they are mixable. He feels that if we as English teachers do 
not do our own thinking and writing about behavioral objectives 
and do it in terms that allow honest working prodftuts, that the 
job will be done by outsiders to the field of English and then 
we really will be saddled with narrow, trivial, non-humanistic 
objectives,. The article discusses at length the first draft of 
the Catalog of Representative Performance Objectives in 
English-Grades 9-12 that was produced by the Tri-University Project. 

Squire, James. "What are the Humanistic Goals in Teaching English?" 
Teaching the skills for literacy may lend themselves to 
behavioralizing but those beyond, of language learning and 
literary education* will be trivialized by them. 

On Writing Behavioral Objectives . NOTE, 1970. 
" (A collection of essays annotated below.) 

Beck, Isabel. "Towards Humanistic Goals through Behavioral Objectives. 
The writer challenges the title of the session for which the 
paper was prepared suggesting it should be "Humanistic Goals 
and Behavioral Objectives rather than o£ because she sees 
objectives as a technique. 

Hogan, Robert F. "On Hunting and Fishing and Behaviorism." 

The writer 1 8 contention is that "... some things difficult 
to identify, much less to name and measure* are essential to 
the satisfying life and, if the educational process is to have 
any connection to life, essential to the educational process 
as well." The hunting mentality is no-nonsense, mission centered 
and excludes student established and modified objectives. 
Though English teachers must respond to the community they must 
not capitulate to it and must sometimes "go fishing" not knowing 
exactly what their "strike" will be. 

Moffett, James. "Misbehaviorist English: A Position Paper." 
The writer takes a negative stand on behavioral objectives for 
thrse reasons:: 

1) They cannot describe or measure what is inherent in English 
teaching. 

2) The learner must have a hand in formulating objectives if they 
are to be workable and published goals inevitably preclude this. 

3) Behavioral objectives will be used by the government for all 
the wrong reasons. 
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Seybold, Donald A. "A Response to 'Misbehaviorist English 1 11 
In reply to Moffatt's concerns about behavioral objectives 
Seybold acknowledges that there are dangers inherent i^ and 
limitations of, them but reminds that all pedagogical tools can 
be misused just as they can, in the hands of careful caring 
teachers be productive, 

Summerfield, Geoffrey. "Behavioral Objectives? Some Inquiries*" 
The writer questions the writing of behavioral objectives from 
the standpoint that we run the risk of describing in simple > 
bland terms a complex and sensitive process--education. The 
question of finding the right kind of language is also raised. 
And finally, if it is really possible to write in explicit 
terms our aims for a literature program. No answers are offered, 
only questions. 

Thelen, Herbert A. Education and the Human quest . University of Chicago 
Press* I960. 

Our present system of educating people does not produce enlightened 
individuals who can act intelligently. To do this four central 
issues must be acknowledged and patterns of activities designed to 
implement them put into use. 
The issues: 

1. What is the school f s role? 

2. What balance is wanted between individuality and conformity? 

3. Is knowledge passed on or must each child rediscover all for 
himself? 

4. What is meant by "equal opportunity for all 11 '? 
The models for activities:: 

1. Personal inquiry. 

Z\ Group investigation. 

3. Reflective group investigation* 

k. Skill development. 

Writing?: Voice and Thought reprinted from College English . November, 1968. 
Elbow, Peter. "A Method for Teaching Writing." 
The writer suggests that in judging the quality of writing more 
attention ought to be paid to whether it produces the desired 
effect in the roader than if it is "true 11 or if it is in M good style 11 ♦ 
"Revealing a self in words" or producing writing that is "alive" 
should be the primary goal* 

Russell, Robert. "The Question of Compositi(m«A Record of a Struggle." 

An interesting discussion of how one English department with the 

help of the rest of the departments in the school were able to 

abolish required freshman composition in favor of ao elective 

course, Students who wrote well enough in their other courses to 

get passing grades did not feel they needed a composition course. 

It was only when other teachers demanded better writing that the 

need for composition instruction oaused the student to turn to 

the English Department elective course. 
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A Notation of My Personal Growth 
by Valjoan Myers 



Dixon, John. GROWTH THROUGH ENGLISH. London: Oxford 
University Press, NATE, 1967. 114 pp. 

In this synthesis of ideas from the 1966 Anglo- 
American seminar in Language Arts at Dartmouth, John 
Dixon paints English as experience, because through 
English, or language, a child relates to his society; 
he uses language to "order his experiences." Not 
only can the student grow, but a teacher of English 
can grow by creating opportunities for interaction 
and improvisation in the classroom. Just as the drama 
that "builds images of human existence," Dixon's book 
it dramatic; he has built an image of a classroom well 
worth realizing. 



Hoffmann. Banesh. THE TYRANNY OF TESTING. New York: 
Collier Books, 1964. 217 pp. 

You've deliberated about the grading and testing 
processes. Have you devoted hours, then, to making up 
objective tests as a fair evaluation method? No way, 
says Hoffman, can an objective test be of value if the 
student is not given the option of explaining his choice 
for a multiple choice test question. Besides stifling 
creativity and perhaps the student himself because scores 
may determine who goes where, "this flight from subjec- 
tivity" into ambiguity and machine scored monsters such 
as the SAT has created power centers in Princeton, New 
Jersey. This scathing attack on the giants has motivated 
me; out go the standardized tests and the multiple choice 
tests without a choice. 



Judy, Stephen, editor. LECTURE ALTERNATIVES IN TEACHING 
ENGLISH. Prepared by The Committee on Lecture 
Alternatives in the English Classroom for the MCTE. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Campus Publishers, 1971 

Dr. Judy's introduction! "Lecture Alternatives and 
The English Class"(pp, 2-10} , focuses on our need to 
consider English as a set of experienc < js--reading, writing, 
listening, speaking- -rather than as a body of knowlodgo. 
His vision of the student-centered classroom may not be 
Utopian, not if we diversify our roles and return, for 
example, to the truth that a person learns to write by 
writing; he is not "taught." 
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Pat Courts, in his article "A Student-Centered 
Composition Course" (pp. 57-63) , relates how he was 
"taught" by his students to allow them to teach them- 
selves above and beyond the student-centered theory he 
carried into the room. I cheered, sighed, or empathized 
with him as he moved into the process of writing, into 
the debacle of an improvisation with nothing to improvise, 
and even into the hallway as his black leader led the 
class. I can cheer even more loudly now because he has 
just shared such an experience with me — my first student- 
centered course! 

Robert Graham, of Oakland schools, moves with Dixon 
and Moffett and student- centered theory into the realm 
of drama, a realm that begins simply in conversation, 
for conversation is drama. (That in fact, may be the 
"New English.") Dr. Graham creates a schematic "Talk- 
Drama Simplex" — and presents concrete patterns we can 
follow to direct, or more correctly to non-directly 
direct, the students along this "experience maturity 
scale" from conversation and mime,' to discussion and 
role playing, to scripting or interpreting drama. 
Just as Dr. Graham moves from the abstract to the concrete 
in "Talk-Drama as an Alternative to the Lecture" 
(pp. 25-3#) , so does the entire book for there in the 
appendix are five pages of lecture alternatives in 
teaching English! 



Kohl, Herbert. THE OPEN CLASSROOM. New York: Random 
House, 1969. 116 pp. 

If you haven't yet adopted the theory of an open 
classroom. Herbert Kohl may convince you that the theory 
is not only adoptable, but actually practical— even if 
for only ten minutes a day. If we accept disorder 
(which isn't really chaos), we may gain an enriched 
experience because the students will have an enriched 
environment. Enriching — a key word for Kohl's little 
handbook. 

Macrorie, Ken. UPTAUGHT. New York: Hayden Book Co., 
Inc., 1970. 

Meet the man and his students in UPTAUGHT and that 
elusive "Engfish" might weave itself out of your writing. 
Then, on to the classroom. Journal or not, I looked for 
an index. But perhaps there is no need for an index 
because the entire book is worth rereading! Determining 
the "hard core" lesson pirns for your own "third way" is 
the reader's responsibility, but Macrorie certainly 
motivated me. 
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Moffett, James. A STUDENT-CENTERED LANGUAGE ARTS 

CURRICULUM, GRADES K-13: A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1973. Pp. 45-66,409-436. 

From Tolkien's HOBBITT to Moffett »s discourse, the 
Houghton Mifflin Company deserves to be an entry in its 
ovm American Heritage Dictionary . 

In the HANDBOOK section "grouping for interaction" 
(pp. 45-66) , Moffett directs even a novice into student- 
cente red prac tic e with a rat ionale , d ire ct ions, and 
suggestions. Whether yon group your students once a 
day or once a week , whether your students are second 
graders or seniors , here's a worthwhile how- to-do-it , 
whether you are teaching the universe of discourse or 
not! 



Moffett, James. TEACHING THE UNIVERSE OF DISCOURSE. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1963. 215 pp. 

The logic, the ideas, the vocabulary— Moffett' s book 
is a universe in discourse itself. No Wonder we * ve had 
trouble defining poor, fragmented "English." But 
viewed as discourse, as an experiential and sequential 
progression through the levels of abstraction for the 
student to a consciousness of abstraction and mental 
growth, we can answer Mr. August Franza of Syosset, 
New York, that English is not absurd, nor decadent, nor 
ready for interment! 1 

In chapter 3 > "Drama; What is Happening" (available 
as a phamplet from NCTE) , Moffett urges us to capitalize 
on the drama of what is happening to the student; he 
leads us to view a play as a "soliloquy by a ventrilo- 
quist:" and he suggests we allow the students to create 
"dia-logical" dialogues in improvisations as opportun- 
ities to acquire language skills— to specify, relate, 
expiate, to make their language operational. 

And he gives us another how-to-do-it manual. Thus 
Moffett offers personal growth both to the student and to 
the teacher of "discourse." As a teacher of discourse— 
"research paper" and "drama through improvisation"— 
Moffett' s Writings and recommendations will be wovon into 
my universe. 



x August Franza, "Abolish English," ENGLISH JOURNAL, 
September, 1970, pp. 793-99. 
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Rodgers, Carl. ON BECOMING A PERSON. A THERAPIST'S 
VIEW OF PSYCHOTHERAPY. Boston J Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1961. Part VI, pp. 273-313. 

What a neat introduction to Carl Rodgers, to 
student-centered teaching. (From a man who proclaims 
he can't teachi) He applies the psychotherapist's 
position to the school teacher and suggests we 
communicate our empathy and acceptance without 
assuming an authoritarian role. Certainly this is 
a humanistic approach. 



Schrank, Jeffrey. TEACHING HUMAN BEINGS. 101 SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE CLASSROOM. Bostons Beacon Press, 
1972. 192 pp. 

This "what- to-do-un til- the revolution-comes" handbook 
may be indispensable if you are struggling with the 
what, how, and why of teaching. 

Schrank's chapters on a need for sense education 
and on "violations" as the root cause of violence 
certainly prove his thesis that the student needs to 
unlearn the idea that he cannot establish his own 
self-concept. And those subversive activities only 
subvert the negative self-concepts! 

A myriad of methods, media, and materials— I dare 
you to read this book and to take the Hidden Assumptions 
test without looking at the answers. 



Secondary School Theatre Conference Special Committee. 
A COURSE GUIDE IN THE THEATRE ARTS AT THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LEVEL. American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1963. 

Again the philosophy of improvisations to language 
arts to personal growth--this time the emphasis i$ on 
the speech or drama classroom, on the process of theatre. 
(And this course guide is complete witn behavioral 
objectives!) 

Section III, "Exploring a Drama Through Improvisation" 
(pp. 33-50), offers you a course that will allow the 
students to experience both life and art; the suggested 
activities offer you and the students options galore for 
speaking, improvising, and writing. (Other sections 
included in the guide are theatre, acting, and production.) 
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The seven supplementary articles included in the 
COURSE GUIDE IN THE THEATRE ARTS range from structuring 
a theatre arts curriculum to chamber theatre. In 
"Improvisation" (pp. 32-37) , Laurence Olvin discusses 
not only the importance of this tool of creative 
dramatics, but some of its fundamental principles as 
a "series of notes" on the use of improvisation. 

Williard Welsh moves directly into the classroom 
and onto the stage. In "A New Approach to Play 
Analysis in the Classroom" (pp. 93-102), Mr. Welsh 
illustrates the best qualities of exploring drama 
through improvisation — its"emphasis upon student gains 
rather than play production for an audience and its 
easy adaptability to classroom time." He outlines an 
improvisational approach for THE GLASS MENAGERIE, and 
the exciting ideas he suggests deserve a hearing in any 
classroom— you don't really need the label drama or 
a stage. 



Simon, Howe, and Kirschenbaum. VALUES CLARIFICATION, 
A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL STRATEGIES FOR TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS. New York: Hart Publishing Co. , 
1972. 397 pp. 

Strategy Number 7, the Value Survey on page 112, 
may prevent you from reading the test of the 79 
strategies in this book because you might stop to 
determine how you would rank the relative importance 
to you of, for example, A Comfortable Life, An Exciting 
Life, A Sense of Accomplishment, Wisdom, or Peace. 

But do go on. The Fall Out Shelter Problem may 
create electricity in your classroom as the students 
recognize the value of value clarification. 



TEXTBOOK SURVEYS : 

Judy. Stephen and Pat Courts. THE CREATIVE WORD. Senior 
level. To be published this year by Random House. 

From baroque worries to the impact of technology, 
this book lives up to its title and to the series. From 
short stories to "Probes!", the students will respond 
with creativity. 

Ward. E. Graham, ed, James Moffett, sr. ed. REPORTAGE 
AND RESEARCH, Books 1 and 2. Level 4. Boston.* 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1973. 

Just right for a dramatic approach to research paper. 
From Consumer Reports on hamburger to Carlos Castaneda, 

here too is creativity. 
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Bibliography of American Indian it A Mexican Sources : Junior 
High Emphasis ~ ^ ' 



by Mary DeMott 



BEST COPY MlMiABtt 



The following bibliography is primarily an inventory or the 
sources available to me at Dwight Rich Junior High School in 
Landing, Michigan, It is the product of (1) digging through our card 
catalog and general shelves to find what is currently available, 
(2) comparing what is available to other libraries 1 holdings and 
various fiction catalog entries for junior high and high school 
ethnic studies, (5) reading much ethnic-oriented literature, and 
(4) incorporating "new" materials as * (reviewed: place on library 
order for students), *T (reviewed: place on library order for 
teachers), or P (preview before ordering). 

The film and other media bibliographies will be useful primarily 
to Lansing area teachers. They pull together ethnic materials from' 
the Lansing Instructional Media Center Catalog (IMC), the Lansing 
Public Library Film Catalog (LPL) , and the Dwight Rich library (DR) . 
The items marked P are those that should be previewed before renting 
or placing on requisition lists. 

I have not included a bibliography of Blaok Studies resources. 
There are many available district-wide. However, our existing fiction 
bibliography (75 titles, 1971) needs to be updated and drastically 
revised for several reasons: (1) The market has been flooded with 
so-called "black literature," and many non-reviewed titles are 
already on the shelves; others need to be reviewed and ordered. 
(2) The existing fiction bibliography lists all novels that have 
black characters, regardless of their role or importance. It is 
quite useless as an aid in finding truly interracial or intercultural 
reading. (5) Many novels labeled "black literature" or Winter- 
racial literature" merely reinforce old stereotypes — or create 
new ones! 

The shortcomings I've mentioned will be evident to some degree 
in the bibliographies I've supplied below. Please use them as 
reading guides for you as teachers to becone aware of "new-market" 
Indian and Mexican American publications, I suggest that you pre- 
view for readability at your students' interest and reading levels, 
for validity of interracial-lntercultural relationships, and for 
literary stereotyping of ethnic groups. My next project will be 
to read and review all of the entries according to these precepts. 

AMiCUICAN INDIANS: FICTION 

Allen, T.D. Doctor in Buckskin . Harper. 1951. 

Arnold, Elliott. BroTcerT Arrow . Sloan and Pierce, 1954. 

* . The Spirit of Ooohloe . Scribners, 1972. 

_ . WhTte Falcon . Knopf, 1955. 

Bell, Margaret. The Totem Oasts a Shadow . Morrow, 1949. 

* Benchley, Nathaniel/ Only Earth and Sky Last Forever. Harper 

and Row, 1972. *~ — 

Bonham, .Frank. Chief . Button, 1971. 
Bulla, Clyde Robert. Indian Hill . Crowell, 1963. 
P Cappu, Benjamin, A Woman of We People : A Novel . Duoll, 1966. 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth Jane. Sword of the ^Wilderneps . MacMillan 

Company, 1936, 
Cone, Molly, Number Four . Houghton Mifflin, 1972. 

* Cronyn, George W., ed. American Indian Poetry. Ballantine Books, 

Inc., 1972. 
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* Orowell, Ann. A Hogan for the Bluebird . Scribners, 1969. 
P Culp, John. The Bright'^aTKers . Holt. 1965. 

P . The Restless Land . Sloane . 1962. 

P Pall, Thoiaas . ~The Ordeal of Running Standing. McCall, 1970. 
Freedman, Benedict. Mrs. Mike . Coward-McCann, 1947. 
Gates, Doris. North Fork . Viking Press, 1945. 

* Henry, Will, The Last Warpath . Random House, 

* Jones, Hettie, comp. Trees Stand Shining : Poetry of the North 

American Indians . Dial Press, 1971 . 
Key, Alexander! flherokee Boy . Westminster Press, 1957, 
Kjelgaard, Jameu Arthur. Wolf Brother . Holiday House, 1957. 
Lauritzen, Jonreed. The Ordeal of the Young Hunter. Boston, 

Little, Brown, 1^?. " "~ " * — ~ — 

Lenski , Lois. Indian Captive : The Story of Mary Jamison . 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 19TT7- " 
P Marriott, Alice Lee. Indian Annie : Kiowa Captive . McKay, ]965 
u. McGifi'in, Lee. Pony Soldier . DuTt on, 1961 T*"^ 
5? Means, Florence Orannell . Our Cup is Broken . Houghton Mifflin. 

3 1969. — ~ ' 

§ _ The Rains Will Come . Houghton Mifflin, 1954. 



P Montgomery, Jean. The Wrafh of Coyote . Morrow, 1968. 



i> P O'Dell, Scott. Sing Down the"T?oon. Houghton, 1970. 
ti Rosenberg, Ethel. The Year of the Three - legged Deer. Houphten 

Mifflin, 1972. ~~ — """" . 

fa Sandoz, Mari. The Horsecatoher . Westminster Preaa f 1957. 

" Shippen, Katherlne . Ligh t f oot : The Story of an Indian Boy. 

Viking Press, 19^07" ~~ — " ~ 

Speare, Elizabeth George, Calico Captive . Houghton, 1957. 
Steele, William 0. Year of the Bloody Sevens . Haroourt, Brace, 

and World, 196TT^ * ~* 

P Vernon, Glenn R. Indian Hater . Doubleday, 1969. 

AMERICAN INDIANS: RECENT NONFICTION (1970 -■») 

P Armstrong, Virginia Irving, comp. I Have Spoken 1 American Hist 01 
Through the Voices of the In dians . Sage Books, .1971 .' "****' 

* Brown, Dee Alexander. Bury My ITeart at Wounded Knee ; An Indian 
History of the American WesfT Holt, Rine harTT"and Winston, 
1970. 

* Clark, Ann Nolan. Circle of Seasons . Farrar, Straus and Gerou> 
1970. " ~~ 

* Collier, John. American Indian Ceremonial Dance : Navajo, PuebJ 
Apache , ZumT T Bounty Books, 1972. " * 

Gurko, Miriam. I ndian America; the Black Hawk War . Crowell , 1<: 
P Hamilton, Charles Everett, ed. gry of tfie Thunderbird ; the 

American Indian 1 Own Story . University of Oklahoma Press 
I9T2: 

P Hertzberg, Hazel W. The Search For an American Indian Identity : 
Modern Pan - Indian Movements . Syracuse University Press, 1< 

* Horan, James . David. RcKenney - Hall Portrait Gall ery of American 
Ind ian s. Crown Publishers", 1972.' 

P Josephy, Alvin M. , comp. Red Power; the A merican Indian's Fight 
for Freedom , 1971. ' " — 

Levenson, Dorothy. Homesteaders and Indians . Watts, 1971, 
I' McLuhan, T. Touch TiTe Hkarth ; A geTf - Portrait of Indian 
ExistenoeT DuTlon, 1971 ."* 
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? bhooris, Earl. The Death of the G roat Spirit : An Ele^ for the 
American Indian . New AmerTcafTTTbrary , 197T* 

Vlahos, Olivia. New World Beginnings . Viking Press?, 1970. 

Whiteford, Andrew Hunter. North American Indian Arts. Golden 
Press, 1970. ' 

AMERICAN INDIAN STUDIES: NONBOOK MEDIA 



FILMS 



IMC 
IMC 
IMC 
IMC 
IMC 
IMC 

IMC 
IMC 
LPL 
IMC 
LPL 
IMC 

IMC 



T59-02 

2778-03 

1054- 02 
5ooo-01 

1055- 02 
2730-02 
3432-02 

1044-01 

2500-01 

3-15+3-16 

3165-03 

3-36 

3018-03 

2733-02 



FILMSTRIPS 

IMC:3i55-04 

p 

IMC: 1409-04 
IMC: 1410-04 
IMC: 1413-04 
IMC: 1415-04 
IMC: 1417-04 
IMC: 1421 -04 
P 

IMO: 1424-04 
IMC: 1425-04 
IMC: 41 52-04 
IMO: 1427-04 
IMC: 1449-04 
IMC: 1455-04 

RECORDS 

max 753-06 

IMC: 762-06 
IMG: 761-06 



American Indians of Today (1967): 16 minute color 
Custer: The American Surge Westward: 33 minute color 
Indian Dances (1956): 11 minute color 
Indian Influences in the US (1970): 11 minute color 
Indians of Early America (1958): 22 rainuteBW 
Indian PowPow: 12 minute color 

Monument Valley: Land of the Navajos (1971 ) : 17 minute 

color 

Navajo Indians (1959): 10 minute BW 
Navajo Silversmith (1968): 10 minute color 
Real West (Gary Cooper): 51 minute BW 
Tahtonka: 30 minute color 

Tahtonka: Plains Indians Buffalo Culture (1970): 28 
minute oolor 

Warriors at Peace: 12 minute color 



American Indian 

Ancient American Indian Civilization 
(Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corporation) 
Indian Boy and Girl 
Indian Ceremonies 
Indian Child Life 
Indian Clothing 
Indian Communication 
Indian Crafts 

Indian Cultures of the Americas: 6 color filmstrips 
(Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corporation) 
Indian Decorations 
Indian Food 
Indian Games 
Indian Houses 

Masks of North American Indians 
Our Indian Neighbors Today 



Amerioan Indian Tales for Children 
Authentio Music of the American Indian 
Star Maiden and Other Indian Tales 



SOUND FILMSTRIPS 



DR:k970.1-A' 
DR:K970.3-A 

P 

DR:K970.3-N 



American Indian: A Dispossessed People 
Apaohe Today 

Conflict of Cultures: Conquest of the Borderlands 
(Multi-Media Productions) 
Navajo Today 
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TRANSPARENCIES 

P Great Indian Cultures of the Southwest 

(Visual Materials, Inc.) 

EXHIBITS 

*MC:6-11 American Indian Artifacts BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

IMC:59-11 American Indian Dolls 

IM0:60-11 ■ Indian Pottery 

Michigan State University Museum 

MEXICAN AMERICANS IN THE UNITED STATES: FICTION 

P Allen, Steve. The Ground is our Table . Doubleday, 1966. 
P Azuela, Mariano. Two Novels' of Mexico : The Plies ; The Bosses . 
University of CaltforniaTress, 1970. 

Barry, Jane. A Shadow of Eagles . Doubleday, 1964. 

Bishop, CurtlsT Fast Break. Lippincott. 1967. 

Bonham, Frank. Viva' Chicano . Button, 1970. 

Bryan, J. A. Come to the Bower. Viking, 1963. 

* Galarza, Ernesto. Barrio Boy . University of Notre Dame Press, 

1971. ~~ 
Laklan, Carlio. Migrant Girl . MoGraw, 1970. 
Larapraan, Evelyn Sibley . Go Up the Road . Atheneum, 1972. 
Madison, Winifred. Mari a TuTsa . Lippincott, 1971. 
P Mankiewicz, Don M. frXaT.' Harper, 1955. 

P Paz, Octavio, ed. An Anthology of Mexican Poetry . Indiana 

University Press, 1965. 
*T Rivera, Tomas. ...And the Earth Did Not Part . Quinto-Sol 

Publications,' 1971" — : " — ~~ 

*T Romano-V, Octavio and Herminio Rios-C, ed. El Espejo - The Mirr< 

Selected Ohloano Literature . Quinto SoT Publications, Inc 

1969. 

P . Valdez, Luis and Stan Steiner, ed. Aztlan: An Antho log y of 

Mexican - American Literature . KnopfT**19777 ~ 
K Vasquez, Richard. Chicano. Doubleday, 1970. 

* Villarreal, Josl Antonio. Pooho . Doubleday, 1970, 

MEXICAN AMERICANS: CURRENT NONFICTION 

* Acuna, Rudolph. Cultures in Conflict . Charter School Books, 

Ino . , 1970. 

* . A Mexioan American Chronicle . American Book Company, 1 

* . The Story of Mexican A mericans . American Book Company, 
196<TT" 

* Bailey, H.M. and Maria Celia Grival;}a. Fi fteen Famous Latin 

Americans . Prentice-Hall, Inc., 19TT. 
Burma, John H. , comp. Mexican - Americans in the United States : 
A Reader . Canfield Press, 1970. ~" " 
*T Carter, Thomas p. Mexican Amerioans in Sch ool: A Hi story of 
Educational Neglect . College EnTranceExamTnation Board, 

* Dobrin, Arnold. New Life - La Vida Nueva ; The Mexican American 

Today . Dodd7^ea(r7"*197Tr "* *" — — 

1' Calarza, Ernesto, Herman Gallegos, and Julian Sainora. Moxican- 

Aniorioanu in t he Southwest. MoNally ami Lof tin , 1970. 
Oroblor, Leo. %Ke Ike x 1 can- Amor io an People , the Nation* u Seoom 

Largest Minority. Woe Pres'uT 1970. 
*T Johnson, Henry S, and William J. Hernandez-M. Ed ucating the 

Mexican - American . Judson Press, 1970, 
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P Kostyu, Frank A. Shadows in the Valley; The Story of One Man's 
Stru ggle for Justice . 5oubTed"ay , 19"7o\ "" — ' ~~ — 

* Lamb, Rufh sTTanton. ■ Mexican Americans : Son3 of the Southwest. 

Ocelot Press, 197o] " " " — ~~ 

*T Litsinger, Delores Escobar. The C hallenge of Teaching Mexican - 
American Students . American""*Book Company, 1073. — — 
*T Ludwig, EiT'and James Santibanez, eds. The Ohicanos ; Mexican 
America n Voic es. Penguin Books, T571" " 

* Meier, Matt and Feliciano Rivera, The Ohicanos ; A History of 

Mexican Amer loans . Hill and Wang, 1972. ' 
P Molnar, Joe. Graciela ; A Mexioan - American Child Tells Her Own 

Story . Franklin Watts, 1972. " "* 

Moore, Joan W. Mexican Americans . Prentice Hall, 1970. 

Moquin, Wayne, comp. A Documentary History of the Mexican American*. 

Praeger, 1971. ' — " — 

* Nava, Julian. Mexican Americans Past , Present, Future . Amerioan 

Book Company, 1969. . 
P Rendon , Armando B . Chic an o Manifesto . MacMillan Company , 1972 . 
*T Pobinson, Ceoil. With the - Ears of "Strangers ; The Mexica n in 

American Literature . University of Arizona Press, "T95T, 
P Romano-V, Octavio Ignacio , comp. Voices ; . Readings from EL GRITO . 

A Journal of Contemporary Mexican American Thought'. 1<T67- ' 

r97Tr~QuinTo-Sol Publications. l97TT~~ ^ 2 - L 
P Samora, Julian with Jorge A Bustamate F. and Gilbert Cardenas. 

Los M o.) ados ; The Wetback Story . University of Notre Dame 

Press, 1971. 

* Simraen, Edward, ed. The Chicano : From Caricature to Self - 

Portrait . Mentor Books, 1971 . " ~" ~~ 

* ♦ Pal'n and Promise ; The Chicano Today . Mentor Books, 1972. 
Steiner, Stanley. La Raisa : The Mexican Americans . Harper, 1970. 

*T Stone, James C. and~D*onald Deflevi, ed. Teaohing Multi - Cultural 

Populations , Five Heritages. Van No strand Reinold Co., 1971 . 
Tebbel, John William and Ramon Ruiz, South by Southwest; The 

Mexican - American and his Heritag e. Double day, 1969 . 
Weiner, Sandra"! Small Hands , Big Hands; Seven Profiles of 

Chloano Migra nt Workers andTheir Families . Pantheon7"l970« 

MEXICAN AMERICAN STUDIES; NONBO0K MEDIA 

FILMS 

LPL:'3"-81 Chioano; 25 minute color 

P Chicano from the Southwest; 15 minute color 

(Encyclopedia Britannioa Educational Corporation) 

IMC: 3199-03 The Mexican- Amerioan; His Heritage and Destiny (1970); 

29 minute color 

LPL:3-23 Portrait of Mexioo; 33 minute color 

FILMSTRIPS 

DR;917.2 Mexico; The Country and its People 

PICTURES AND EXHIBITS 

IMC: 75-1 1 Mexico, assorted artioles 

IMC: 76-11 Mexico Diarama 

IMC: 77- 11 Mexico dolls 

P Portfolio of Outstanding Americans of Mexican Descent 

(Eduational Consulting Associates) 
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SOUND FILMSTRIPS 

V Awakening: The Great Migration 

(Multi-Media Productions, inc.) 
P Children's Songs of Mexico 

(Bailey Film Associates) 
P Mexico's Indian Heritage 

(Bailey Film Associates) 
Minorities Have Made America Great, Set II 



IMC: 90-1 5 

TAPES 
IMC: 708-1 3 



Mexican War, Gold Rush, etc.: cassett 



GENERAL INTERRACIAL-INTERCULTURAL MEDIA ***** 
BOOKS: FICTION (A few favorites!) 

P Brooks, Charlotte, ed, The Outnumbered ; Stories , Essays , and 
Poems About Minor iTy^Groups by America's Leading Wrl'ters . 
Doss , Helen" Th*e Family Nobody Wanted . Little , Brown, and 
Company, 1954. 

*■ Mather, Melissa. One Summer in Between . Harper and Row, 1967. 
Lee, Harper. T_o Kill a Mockingbird . Lipplnoott, I960. 
Means, Florence Crannell. Us MalTbys . Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 
"~ Phillips, 



E dgar Allan , 



1968. 



Neufeld, John. 
NONFICTION 

Stone, James 0. and Donald DeNevi, ed. Teaching Multi - 
cultural Populations , Five Heritages . Van Nostrand 
Reinold Co. , 1971 . 

Wynne, Patricia, Urban America — Problems and Promises : A 
Student' s Resource Book . W.H. Sadlier, Inc., 1971. "* 



FILMS 
IMC: 939-02 
IiPL:3-79 
P 

IMC:2145-01 
P 



IMC : 
LPL: 
IMC: 
IMC: 
IMC: 
IMC: 
IMC : 
IMC: 
P 



3016-02 

2-6 

999-01 

2923-02 

3482-03 

3464-01 

3137-03 

3237-03 



IMC: 3135-03 

IMC: 301 5-03 
LPL j 368-9 
LPL: 3-78 
IMC: 1026-01 

FILMSTRIPS 
IMC: 321 5-04 
DR:FS973.2-0 



America, the Melting Pot (1965): 15 minute BW 
Black and White Uptight: 23 minute oolor 
Bill Cosby on Prejudice: 25 minute oolor (rental) 
(Pyramid Films) 

Brotherhood of Man: 11 minute color 

Comparative Geography: A Changing Culture: 17 minute 

color (Bailey Film Associates) 

Felicia (1970): 12 minute BW 

Hawaii's Asian Heritage: 20 minute color 

House I live In (1947): 10 minute BW 

The Hurdler (1970): 16 minute oolor 

No Hiding Place (1971): 50 minute BW 

One People (1971): 11 minute color 

Our Immigrant Heritage (1970): 32 minute color 

Pearl S. Buck (1966): 30 minute BW 

The Perfect Race: 20 minute color 

(Pyramid Films - rental) 

Spud's Summer: Interracial Understanding (1970): 
26 minute color 

The Tenement (1970): 40 minute BW 

US#1 - American Profile: 54 minute color 

Weapons of Gordon Parks: 23 minute color 

Who are the People of America? (1957): 10 minute liW 



150 Million Americans 
Our Cultural Heritage 
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sound filmsthips RF ct rnpY AVAILABLE 

IMC i 108-15 Dare to be Different DW 

IMC: 138-15 Exploding the Myths of Prejudice 

P Interaction of Man Series (1969), Rand McNally 

DR:K325.1-N Nation of Imnigrants 

TAPE S 

71^71-08 Series on Culturally Different 

ADDITION?: I would also incorporate, or at least make available, 
the following literature: "Beauty Is Truth, 11 a revelation that it 
is difficult for an adolescent who is "different" to be honest about 
her feelings} Here I Am, a collection of poems relating self-images ; 
Light in the ForestT a novel that relates the story of a boy caught 
Ketween two ""cultures (Add this to Indian fiction.); "On the Sidewalk 
Bleeding," a story about the damage labels can cause; The Outsiders » 
ah example of economy-based cultural differences and the uses of 
labels and stereotypes; S earch for America * Holt 1 s Impact Series 
(especially "i, Too, Sing America,! 1 Tile Land of Room Enough, 11 and 
"One Friday Morning") ; Sounder (on record); "The Strangers That 
Game to Town," a story about a small town 1 s intolerance toward 
Polish newcomers. 

It may be worthwhile to add experiences of American immigrants. 
Consider, for example: Fifth Chinese Da ughter (Wong} 

Giants in the Iferth' (Kolvaagj 

Journey ^o Topaz (Uchida) 

iCaren (B 0 rghild ) 

Klrsti (Miller) 

L isten My Heart (Turngren) 

ffhe LongW^ Home (Bernary-Isbart) 

Maggie —Now (Smith) 

14 y An tenia ' '('Cather ) 

^haHows in the Mist (Turngren) 

**x*x 

This final bibliography, General Interracial-Intercultural 
Media, v/as not added as an afterthought but as a gentle suggestion 
for the utility of bibliographies of ethnic materials. I am pro- 
posing that ethnic studies should be an integral part of every unit, 
not separate entities. The quest for humanism in the classroom is 
befuddled by a week of Black Poetry here, a week of Mexican American 
literature there, and a week of Jewish contributions - whenever, 
However, to create a multi-cultural approach to any thematic unit 
or study of literary forms, teachers must be aware of the materials 
available. By compiling these bibliographies, I*ve become a bit 
moro aware. More important, by reading many of the entries, I've 
become suspicious. Beware that minorities aren*t being exploited 
by bhe very authors, editors, and publishers who claim to immortalize 
"their cause," Is it possible, for example, that Frank Bonham is 
an expert spokesman for black ghetto youth I Duran^p Street), 
Chioano ghetto youth ( Vi va Chicano ) , and Indian college youth (Chie f ) 
— all in one lifetime?Does He or any other author need to be an - * 
expert? Is it important that steiwtypes are alive and thriving in 
much so-called "ethaic literature?" You and your students can be 
judge -- and jury! 
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How To Ge t Some Mail: Good Sources of Information About 
Children** Li t erature 

by Maggie Parish g££| QQp^ AVAILABLE 

1* National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) , 508 South Sixth Street, 
Champaign, Illinois 61822, Publishes Elementary English , English 
Journal , and much, much more, 

2, Children's Book Council, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10010. 
Three dollars puts you on the mailing list to receive The Calendar , 
which comes out four times a year and tells about everything that is 
currently happening in Children's Literature, Includes recent prize- 
winners, current bibliographies, free or inexpensive materials, and 
background information on books, publishers, authors, etc. 

3, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60611. One copy of Notable Children 's Books for the current year 

is available free, Publishes many other bibliographies of books 
for children and adolescents, 

4, New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York, New 
York 10018, Publishes a yearly list, C hildren 's Books and Recordings 
Suggested As Holiday Gifts , as well as other, specialized lists: 

Stories: A list to tell and read aloud 

The Black Experience in Children's Literature 

Libros En Espanol (an annotated list of children's books in Spanish) 

Films (a catalog of the NYPL collection) 

Books for the Teen Age (for the current year) 

No Crystal Stair: A Bibliography of Black Literature (for 

adolescents) 

5, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office is the 
source of what is probably the most useful (and cheapest) yearly list of 
distinctive children's books, named Children 's Books 1972 (or the current 
year). This is prepared by the Library of Congress, which also puts 

out some fine specialized bibliographies. 

In the Fall and Spring there are usually special sections in the Sunday 
editions of the newspapers of large cities which are about children's books. 

Horn Book Magazine, 585 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116, is 
devoted exclusively to Children's Literature. 

Both Children's Book Council and American Library Association publish 
pamphlets on how to put on a book fair, profitably, 

Two current bibliographies published by American Library Association which 
might be of special interest are: Paperback Books for Young Peopl e, An 
Annotated Guide to Publishers and Distributors by John T, Gillespie and 
Diana L. Spirt, $4.50; and A Multi Media Approach to Children 's Literature , 
a Selective List of Films , Fllmstrips , a nd R ecordings Based on^Children 1 8 
Books by Ellin Green and Madlynne Schoenfeld, $3.75. 
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A. THIS WORKS FOR ME 



A Panithiopliconica of Teaching Ideas 



—Newspaper , When studying the newspaper, I order copies of The 
State Journal and we make a newspaper scrapbook clipping out examples of 
headlines, outlines, banners, features articles etc. They each make their 
own original scrapbook/ 

—With my 7th graders I try to help them get the idea of biography by 
having them get in pairs and interview each other. They then write a life 
story on the person they interviewed. They learn about each other and 
so do l! Interview information includes the name of the person name of 
his interviewer, age, birthday, parents* background, place of birth, number 
of brothers and sisters (names and ages optional), hobbies, favorite place, 
favorite sport, favorite singer or group, activities, a funny story or 
other information* 

--This suggestion may be all too obvious. When I'm reading aloud to 
roy 7th graders, I make sure that they have "doodle paper" if they want it* 
They can listen and draw (or just draw!) 

—When I find a short story I really dig but that's too hard (or not 
enough copies) for my 7th graders, ;. tape it (or have one of them tape it) 
and they can listen. Good listening practice as well as practice in 
reading with expression. 

— Write a story about a day in the life of a pig. You may want to put 
it in play form — for example: 
Gloria: Otis, I'm getting worried! 
Otis: What's bugging you, dear? 

— Use the following bits of information and write a storys 
A knife with peanut butter on it. 
A red spot on the floor. 

A dog with a leash sitting by the red spot, 

— Using Music to Teach Poetry . In launching a poetry unit, I choose 
a song that is most popular with the junior high youngsters at the time. 
I make copies of the lyrics so that each student can follow the lyrics as 
the song is being played on tape or record. After listening to the song, 
I discuss lyric poetry or that poetry that can be set to music — that poetry 
that expresses emotion, feelings, moods, etc. We then discuss the song 
heard in relation to the mood conveyed, the emotion that might have evoked 
the creation of the song, etc., etc* Such an approach captures the 
youngsters 1 Interest and after that it is quite easy to hold it throughout 
the unit. 
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— I use the photographic essay to. motivate my pupils for my composition 
unit 8. The students choose their topic or theme, take their cameras and 
take their pictures to illustrate the theme, mount the photographs on poster 
board, and write or talk about the pictures , Sometimes, of course, they 
let the photographs do the total "telling 1 ' of the essay, 

— For Vocabulary Expansion . I use the section in the Reader 's Digest 
entitled "It Pays to Enrich Your Word Power" and set up on index cards the 
word lists and definitions and on the backs of these cards the answers. 
(Note: Whenever the answer appears on the next page in the periodical, 
the answer page must be Xeroxed.) The activity may be done in sets of 35 
(or classroom sets); however, I do them in sets of 15 for students who 
complete their class work early. The students enjoy this activity because 
they can turn the card over and check their accuracy in the process of 
increasing their storehouse of words. 

— I group youngsters in my class and through so doing teach a variety 
of skills, The group chairman has specific responsibilities and each group 
has a progress sheet that must be submitted at the end of each class 
period. This way the group chairman and the teacher can monitor the progress 
of each member. 

— Using the Newspaper to Teach Reading , I cut frames from a comic strip 
story from the newspaper and permit the youngsters to add their own to 
complete the comic story, Seventh graders love this activity. For older 
youngsters, I ask them to write their own captions for cartoons taken from 
the editorial page. 

— Bo °k Report Variations * 

!• If you met the main character in this book five years from now, 

what would he or she be doing, how would he or she have changed? 
2. Pretend you're interviewing a character in the book* Write down 

your questions and his answers, 
3* Draw several pictures you could use to illustrate the book you read, 

— Although I read you're "not supposed to do this" when reading plays, 
we often break during an exciting part and role play an ending. Then we 
compare the author's ending with outs, 

— You can get cheap paperbacks from Salvation Army stores and St, 
Vincent De Paul's for your classroom library, 

--Throughout the year I give students a chance to write up evaluations 
on me. Risky but meaningful. One part of the form is objective, the other 
open-ended, 

— This year I had great success with Journals, At the beginning of 
fall, about the 7th week of school, students kept journals, writing in them 
once or twice a week. I gave them open-ended ideas (I get angry when, , .) 
or they could write on anything. In the spring we did modified journals 
(Rap Rags I called them) with creative writing, 
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—On particularly dull days, I spark up my 7th grade classes by 
reading a three-minute mystery from a book of the same name (SokoWuthor) , 
This gets us thinking and talking. 

— Instead of a "book report" have your students become book salesmen 
and try to convince other utudents to read a book* Hwe them make book- 
jackets and write a blurb. 

—A good dramatic activity for 6th and 7th grade students is "bag 
skits." Bring in several paper bags each containing several items of 
junk — empty egg carton, squirt gun, doll, hammer, spool of thread, etc, 
Have the students form groups of 5 or 6 and give each group a bag. In 20 
minutes each group should come up with a skit based on the objects in the 
bag. 

—Send students out into the hall or outside for 15 or 20 minutes for 
the purpose of finding and describing in minute detail an object which 
Interests them. The purpose is to describe so accurately that someone 
would be able to draw it from the description* When the students return, 
have them exchange papers and come up and try to draw on the board 'the 
object described. This can provide some stimulating discussions on 
writing descriptions. 

-At the conclusion of a unit on advertising our 6th and 7th graders 
had an egg sale. Each student created a campaign, using one or several 
of the techniques we had studied, to sell an egg. Students from other 
classes came in and were given money to purchase five eggs, The students 
were amazed at which techniques worked and whyi 

— After Thanksgiving vacation the students form small groups to work 
on holiday plays --they may write their own or find one, Much class time 
for the next two weeks is spent rehearsing the plays. The week before 
Christmas break we go out to nursing homes and elementary schools and 
perform. 

—Students pair up and go on a "blind walk 11 — either inside or out, 
One student is blindfolded and pretends he cannot hear, The other student 
leads the first about, trying to explain things without using the senses 
of sight or hearing. This leads to good writing assignments describing 
feelings, etc. and good discussions. 

— Have "show and tell" for your "older" students. They love to bring 
in hobbies or items of personal significance and talk about them, I have 
discovered that many otherwise reluctant students shine when they are able 
to share it) this way. 

— 8th graders are more willing to edit what they've written (rather 
than merely rewrite!) when a typewriter is available to type the final copy. 
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— In an elective course in role playing and dramatics the students 
enjoyed the following: one person begins an activity (usually without 
words). As the rest of the class realizes what the leader is doing! they 
join in and add to the situation. To start them off, for example, I was 
lying flat on the stage floor, hands folded. The first few participants 
created a traditional funeral scene, complete with tears. Several others 
took the role of comforters. The class clown created a new dimension 
with a look of relief and left laughing. The kids initiated really clever 
situations. 

—My 8th graders get involved with vocabulary development and word 
study (prefixes, bases, and suffixes) when they realize how much they 
already know. I begin with number-connected morphemes and soon the board 
is covered with their input. 

--An open-ended writing assignment that had very interesting results: 
when I looked in the mirror this morning, I thought I saw ♦ , , . Some 
students become very introspective, but most students create horror 
stories! 

— The story "Night Drive," for example, is most effective taped « 
Stop the tape at intervals and ask for a factual report and a prediction 
based on facts-to-date. This intrigues my 8th graders and provides basis 
for discussing plot development , characterization, etc. 

— When students write their own situations for role-play they tend to 
get more involved. I set up the following requirements for their "set- 
ups": Place 

Characters 

Problem 

They quickly learned to cite ages of characters and specific problems for 
rest of class to act out* They were far more creative than most lists 
of situations I've found in texts! Sample: 

Place: outside restroom 

Characters: 5-year-old boy, shoppers 

Problem: stuck zipper 

— Students in my Freshman English class made a tape to go along with 
the novel, The Plgman . Different songs that paralleled the themes in the 
book were written down for the class, and the comparisons drawn by the 
students. A series of tweleve songs were presented that Included music 
as far back as the 30's, 

— In a 9th grade unit on modern mythology, the students drew their 
own advertisements and wrote the captions. Examples were Mercury tennis 
shoes, love potions, goddess salad dressing, • s « They also were to 
check the grocery stores and other advertisements to find how many carry- 
overs we have today from mythology. We found a dozen. 
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—During a 7th grade exercise on role-playing, students were asked to 
watch a TV program without sound and write what they thought was being said 
and what bodily movements were used to express an idea* It was very inter- 
esting and humorous when the discussion came and students who had listened 
to some shows that others had not explained what actually had happened. 
Students were able to see how close or how far away they were, 

--When doing a 7th grade identity unit using the book "I've Got a 
Name, 11 a five-page questionnaire was designed in which the students could 
tell me a little bit about themselves, their problems, likes and dislikes. 
Students worked at their own rate on this, and really seemed to have fun. 
Types of questions asked were: 

1. If you could have your name on any type of button, what would 
the button look like and say? tTT "~ 

2. Fill in the fol lowing protest signs: / M£ Y/frkt fj I 

j job^t/ ^^ I / / ; ^ 

3. You have just been told you can fly anywhere in the world for 
dinner and spend any amount of money. When would you go, what 
would you eat? 

4. Your name appeared in Saturday's headline — what was the 
headline? 



— A three-day unit va& spent on War poetry in 9th grade where students 
had the opportunity to see many different attitudes toward war throughout 
the ages, and methods of describing war. Poems such as "War Is Kind," 
"The Man He Killed "Dulce et Decorum Est" and modern protest poems and 
selections by Joan Baez and Buffy St. Marie were used. The students had 
no idea that war had ever been considered a glorious thing, and the dis- 
cussion was very beneficial. 

— In a 9th grade English unit, the students made a poetry anthology. 
They were to choose a theme and cover all different areas or approached 
to the theme. For instance, if the theme was Love, such relationships as 
child/animal love, boy/girl love, love for a certain food could be in- 
cluded. Seven of the poems could be from seven different poets and they 
were to write three of their own. The materials were presented in booklet 
forms, with illustrations and a short biography of their favorite poet. 
Much of the work was mere copying but students helped one another, had 
the opportunity to read many poems, understood much better the concept of 
theme, and enjoyed the project! 

— For a fun exercise using words, I gave the students such phrases as 
"pulling the wool over one 1 8 eyes," "High-brow," "big-wig," "Stick-in-the- 
mud," "best-man," etc. They were to write the origin or history of the 
words, and then I read them the actual origin. It was a very fun and 
productive exercise. 

— In a 7th grade poetry unit, we spent two days on "Create a Poem/' 
The students brought in magazines and newspapers, and using all different 
sizes and colors of letters they pasted their own poems on construction 
paper. 
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~- Thig worked ON me« Let the students draw up an extra credit reading 
list of books which pertain to the theme of the course* That way, students 
will read the books, because they know other students liked them, (Plus 
the incentive of extra credit!) At least they're reading! 

With 8th-10th graders, I bring in assorted, unrelated and sometimes 
totally absurd objects to be used as props in improvisations ♦ Students 
in groups of 3 or A must work together for approximately five minutec to 
develop a skit which somehow involves the object I pass out to them, They 
are generally enthusiastic and eager because it seems like more fun than 
work. 

—I have a large cardboard box full of assorted word games which I 
have duplicated from newsstand books* The resources in the box are used 
for vocabulary building and I reward each puzzle completed with an u extra 
credit 11 point. Many students do as many as 5-10 puzzles a day, 

—From a paper bag full of topics students pull an "idea slip," are 
given thirty seconds to think and then are asked to speak to the class for 
one minute about the topic. The ''ideas 11 are usually simple and sometimes 
silly, i.e. "pickles," "bubblegum," "Ben Franklin," or "telescopes," 

— Making mosaics, mobiles, or classroom-size murals in teams is a 
great way to involve everyone in the discussion of a book or story if 
they are asked to depict theme or character, etc. 

— In diacuseion period following the reading of a literature selection 
in our text, Robert 's English Series — Grade 8 or 9, students are 
organized into two teams which they give names to, and they receive a 
point for each correct contribution or answer. Students are called on in 
a certain sequence by using seating charts so that each person has to 
participate. If the student cannot answer when it is his turn, the 
question automatically goes to the next team. This activity stimulates 
more Interest and excitement and increases attention to the reading* 

— On the first day after an extended vacation period students are 
asked to write at least a page, preferably two, on the most impressive 
or exciting experience of the vacation period, such as a trip, a visit 
to an unusual or interesting site, an unexpected event, a job, etc., for 
20 or 25 minutes, and these essays are read orally to the class for the 
rest of the period and completed the following day if there is not 
enough time. 

— One oral reading technique is that one student volounteers as 
chairman and calls on others to read in whatever manner he chooses until 
the selection has been completed. Sometimes he leaves the final portion 
for himself to read and he may call on the teacher to be a participant, 
This same principle operates in organizing for presentation of a drama. 
Two students are selected as directors. They assign characters and carry 
out complete reading of the play, changing the cast each day to enable 
all students, if possible, to participate in dramatizing the play. 
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— A class was taken to the library and given the assignment (which was 
explained before leaving the classroom) to select a book for an oral 
report on a specific theme, such as "Animals," "Adventure and Mystery," 
"Sports," "Tales of the Supernatural," "Teenage Problems," "Humor," "People 
Worth Knowing and Knowing About," etc. For one assignment they had a 
choice of two themes. On the day or days of sharing the reading reports 
they were given a time limit of 3-5 minutes and had to adequately cover 
the following points: 

1, Title and author of the book 

2, Number of pages, publisher and copyright date 

3, Summary of plot 

4, Theme or how the book was related to general theme 

5, Your opinion of the book 

- - Commun lcat ion (6 1 h grade)* To emphasize the human element in commun- 
ication, a record is played — like a section of War of the Worlds by 
Orson Welles, Four students are chosen ahead of time and three go out of 
the room before the record is played, After hearing it, one of the three 
is called back in and the first student tells him what he heard, Then 
the second student tells the third, etc, It demonstrates very clearly 
how and why rumors are created and information is often incorrectly given, 

— - Reading Poetry (6th grade). We read a lot of noety aloud, but not 
until I give & rousing rendition of "Casey At the Bat" do the kids really 
emote. I think watching the teacher give it all she's got gives them the 
courage they need, They really love it, 

— Creative Writing (6th grade), I read the students a short story I had 
written but didn't tell them the author, After reading it, we discussed 
how the author uses events in his own life to create a fictional story, 
I give them concrete examples from the story. They write one then and this 
assignment has been really successful. I ask them not to write it in the 
first person because if they do, they stick too much to the actual events. 

— Creative Writing (6th grade), The students were Riven a ditto with 
three random lines and asked to draw a picture incorporating the lines 
into their drawing. They colored them and worked quite awhile on them. 
After they finished I asked them to write a story about their own picture, 
It is important not to tell them that they are going to write a story until 
they've done their picture. 

— Book Report (6th grade), The students wrote about the same characters 
in the book — these were fictional books but they made up an episode not 
in the story. They had to keep the author's point of view and charac- 
terizations. They could also change the ending or add to the ending. 

— Book Report fo r Biography and Autobiography . The students (6th graders) 
after reading the book told the story in first person. They could choose 
part of the book or the whole thing except how and why they died. They 
dressed in costume to tell their stories, 
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\\ —Creative Writing (6th grade). After reading biographies or autobio- 

graphies the students wrote their own, but from the viewpoint of 90 years. 
The idea was to write their life story the way they hoped they would live 
it. They were wild and a lot of fun, 

--This idea has worked with eighth and ninth grade. Do a five line 
poem, (a) one word — a noun (b) two words describing noun (c) three words 
telling what noun does (d) four words telling how you fefcl about noun or 
how it makes you feel (e) fifth word repeat line one — take a record 
without words and read the poetry, (It will make your own song.) 

— This idea worked in 8th and 9th grade* Write down as many names as 
you can think of (from Nixon to Batman). Cut them up and put them in a hat. 
Have kids pick partners if they want before names are handed out, Kids 
will take the two characters and work them into a play using costumes, 
make-up! etc, (The best I've seen — Robinson Crusoe and Marshall Dillon,) 

—This idea worked in 8th and 9th grade» Discuss stereotypes such as 
super hero, nanny, old school marm, good guy sheriff! butler, etc. Tell 
the kids to write a paragraph using opposite characteristics. Good lead 
into a short story unit. 

—This idea worked in 8th and 9th grade. The object ie to tell two . 
stories, one true and one completely false. Write down ahead of time 
which is the real story. Then see how many students can pick out the real 
story, The teacher should go first. Gets students over their initial fear. 
Also, can show connection between creating a story in mind or on paper. 

•-Divide the class (8th and 9th grade) into small groups (3, 4, 5 
groups), (This follows a unit of editorial writing or writing a newspaper.) 
Give each group one long ditto, After one week each group will present 
their one-page newspaper. (Stories can be from around school to outside 
of school depending on how clever kids are*) Staple the four or five pages 
and sell if good enough. 

— If you MUST teach spelling: I have found most kids can pass a spelling 
test on a "list" of words, but can't spell the same words in a composition. 
Instead of a "list," take the words you feel need work (from a prescribed 
text or from student compositions) and write an interesting paragraph. On 
"test day" dictate the entire paragraph. Students are exposed to the word 
in proper context as well as properly structured sentences and punctuation, 

—After you have discussed or written pspers on acute observation or 
objective reporting, arrange with someone ( a student, teacher, or stranger) 
to walk into your room and cause a "scene" of some kind — an argument, 
giving you orders, bawling you out — the more believable the better. 
Then, with no discussion, ask them to write exactl y what happened. As they 
compare results, they usually see that it is almost impossible to be truly 
objective, A good discussion usually results about wh£ individuals distorted 
facts in particular ways, 
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— Study dialect differences (including slang) by collecting the comic 
strips Pogo and Li'l Abner (southern), Doonesbury (youth counter-culture), 
and Wee Pals (Black, Jewish and others)* 

— Spell- a- Poem (for reluctant poetry writers)* Write your own first 
name — or any word 7- vertically. Make up a word or sentence that begins 
with each letter and is related to the subject, Example; 

Running off the rooftops, 

Annointing the night. 

Inside it 1 8 warm and dry. 

Nearly home. 

--In studying mythologies, groups made up their own set of modern gods 
and goddesses and presented them to the class. 

—Each student took a paragraph or section from a story and thought 
about it — then told something it brought to his mind. 

— In studying ancient literature we studied hieroglyphics. Each 
student made up his own message for posterity, marked it into clay, and 
baked it. 

.—We made shoebox (inverted) floats each symbolizing a story or poem 
we liked. Students enjoyed guessing which story we meant* 

— We took turns getting up in fron of the room and saying, "I like , M 

"I do ; , M etc. Each student gave clues until someone guessed who he 

was(from class readings). Then that person took his turn giving the clues. 

--We read many short, easy-to-read plays (the librarian gave us stacks 
of Drama wflgaxine) . Then everyone chose to be a writer, actor, director, 
or producer. Writers wrote surprisingly good little one act plays. 
Directors directed actors and producers functioned. It was a great success. 

— Kl e g Mikler ; A Grammar Substitution Game . 

1. Divide into two groups. Both groups can plan what they will do 
at the same time, then question and answer each other. 

2. Each group thinks up a few sentences each of which contain one or 
two neons, a vctb and at least one modifier. 

3. Then made-up non-words should replace the words they substitute. 

4. Then figure out and write down three sentences using your sub- 
stitute words. Use each substitute word at least twice within the three 
sentences. Use ordinary English for everything except the words you in- 
vented. The ordinary words should give clues to the meaning of the made-up 
words. Example: 

The students study the worn yellow book . 
substitute: prage stropn kleg mikler 

1. The students prage the kleg mikler today. 

2. Kleg Mikler are stropn by use. 

3. The stropn kleg miklers were praged last year. 
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— To Urge Creativity . Students select pictures from magazines: 2 
animals, 2 of people, 2 of places, 2 of anything with no idea of why they 
are selecting them/ Then they are to make a story using these pictures 
in some way. Any way they can make them fit somewhat realistically is 
alright* They are forced to make unrelated pictures fit together in some 
imaginative way. 

— Computer Sheet . To get students to think about and write about char- 
acters and characterization. On ditto, make a list of 20 things that 
someone might do. Put a $ next to things costing money, a * next to things 
that are done alone, an N next to things done Just recently, a P next to 
things that are done alone, etc. , making up various categories. Give 
sheet to students and discuss computer print-outs. Using this data, have 
students describe the character. 

— Transparency Show , Students can make their own transparency shows 
lifting a theme, to portray characters, create a mood for the classroom/ 
By using clear contact paper, pictures from magazines, and background 
music, they may create their own productions. To make transparencies; 

1. Use clay-based magazines (Look , Life , etc), 

2. Cut a piece of clear contact paper to fit picture. 

3. Peel contact off and place sticky side on front of picture. 
A, Use a single-edged razor blade to rub the contact on picture 

(get out all bubbles). 

5, Soak In warm soapy water until backing peels off easily, 

6. Spray sticky side with hairspray and let dry, 

— Library Research , To get my freshamn students into the library and 
using it right away, 1 give them a type of scavenger hunt. Either the 
librarian or myself explains the various places to find materials: books, 
periodicals, information files, map files, reference area, A~V materials. 
I then give them a list of 15-20 subjects to find something out about, 
They are short subjects which require using all types of materials* 
They get into small groups of 3 or 4 and have one week to find answers, 
and tell the location and material used. Each group hss the same list 
of questions. The top 3 groups get some type of reward which fits the 
class — they may suggest reasonable rewards themselves before starting 
the project. Thus, they have a reason for using all types of materials 
and will learn how to find them much quicker. 

— Picture Books . 1 often have students in a class which may require 
more reading than some of them can possibly do. To make up for this, I 
have these students make picture books for the elementary. They use a 
small Instamatic and take pictures of anything they wish, keeping in mind 
a certain theme or idea so they can make a story to go with it. The 
boys wake wooden covers with designs burned in during shop class, When 
they lave several rolls of film used, they bring the pictures in, decide 
on their order, and then write their story underneath the pictures. The 
words must be correctly spelled and sentences make sense before they can 
be added to the picture'. 
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—Writing a Paper . Even low-level readers grasp this form and can 
produce a paper for any class. It takes only a few minutes to explain on 
an individual level, 

I i Introduction 

A. Create interest 

B. State topic 

C. State purpose 

D. State points you will use to develop your purpose (idea) 
1. 

2. 
3. 

II. Point 1 

A. Examples to prove your purpose 

B. " 

III. Point 2 

A. Examples to prove your purpose 

B. » 

IV. Point 3 

A. Examples to prove your purpose 

B. " 

V. Conclusion 

A. Bring back topic to reader 

B. Re-emphasize your purpose 

C. Use clincher-phrase and sum-up by giving your opinion of 
information used 

— Add- a- Letter Word Game . Put on dittos or on board. 

Start with the letter (give letter) 

Add a letter to make a word meaning 
Add a letter to make a word meaning 
Add a letter to make a word meaning _____ 
Add a letter to make a word meaning 
Example: 

Start with s 

Thus ____ so 

Male child son 

Part of face nose 

Loop in a rope ■ noose 

" —Scrambled Sentences . 

1. Students work hard and never tire of doing this game, 

2. It gives them a good sense of how words function within a 
sentence according to meaning, 

- -Newspaper Clippings . Have file of folders on subjects. This takes 
a long time to gather, but is worthwhile in creating reading interest, 
writing of reports, discussions, etc, 

1. I label each folder by File 1 etc. 

2. I sort articles by such titles as; What do you Think?, Read a 
Book (reviews) , Women's Lib, Sports, Girl Stuff, World Travel, 
Entertainment, Take a Michigan Vacation, Secrets from Washington, etc. 
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— Classroom Decoration ; Symbolism ; Inter-personal , , , . Have students 
make their own coat-of-arms using symbols only: , 

Thiy tyu're y»J 4t> >vi J\ A^w™ * 



<jw h*ff»d nitwit 




h writ use £ (ktwfc ytu. 



—Approach to Lord of the Flies (9th grade). Tell students that Piggy *s 
glasses, Simon, the beast(there is one!)! the Lord of the Plies, the fire 
etc, are all symbols. It's up to them by the end of the unit, to figure 
out what the symbols represent. Makes for lively discussion and creative 
thought and careful reading — great challenge! 

— New Approach t o Language . Have students develop their own sound- 
symbol system, number system, grammar system. Be creative , trying to leave 
out inconsistencies that occur in other languages they know, i,e, spelling, 
pronunciation, etc, Have students publish their own book in this language, 

—Creative Writing / Approach to Literature Exercise , Pass' four sheets 
of paper to each student: character, conflict, point of view, setting, 
Each student should "create 11 the required Information, The information 
can be completely unconnected. Collect all papers. Pass one of each 
out at random to all students. Have students write a story to satisfy 
all four requirements, 

— Small Group Consensus Exercise , Create a situation or problem which 
as to be resolved by the group ranking the importance of 10-15 items, No 
compromise tactics permitted, The students rank the items individually 
and then try to come up with a group ranking that all can, at least in 
part, agree with, 

— Shotgun writing in class with lights out — students write words, 
phrases, or sentences, whichever comes to them, Follow up with same 
conditions except music playing loud and soft. Look for ideas to stimulate 
ideas for paragraphs, 

•-Groups of 3-4 students present sections of Fabien's Communication I 
The Transfer of Meaning , The students must use at least two methods of 
communicating during their presentation — in addition to speaking, 
Videotape the presentations and play each for discussion of effectiveness. 
This project gets us into communication theory. 

— For definition of abstract ideas, have students interview personnel 
directors in their business community to discuss such terms as dependability, 
accuracy, promptness etc. The idea is to encourage the students to accept 
abstract ideas only with specific examples. What does a dependable person 
do in "X" company. 
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— Use communication games designed to foster friendship* These games 
are described in a book! Communication Games » The objective is to get the 
students talking to each other and to create a good atmosphere. This is 
important at the community college level because students aren't particularly 
close. 

—Have students develop the theme of the many faces of love. They could 
make films, a collage! collections of articles and poems etc, The only 
restraint is that they cannot do the boy/girl affection face of love. 
This project encourages student* to look at a common term from many per- 
spectives. It goes r<lr well with Fabien's idea about how we learn to 
experience our env; romas : 

— Students use t^e tef > . **ce book, Editorials o n File to discuss tone 
and point of view, J: * ie 300k a student will find several editorials on 
a subject from new*, apers all around the country, This project also lends 
itself well to discussing abstract and concrete ideas in editorials, 

— Words of Praise , Seat your students in a circle. Beginning at the 
head of the circle, instruct each student to say some word of praise to the 
one just behind him. Each word of praise, however, must begin with one 
letter of the alphabet — the letter C, for example. The first student 
might say to the girl next to him, "You are a charming lady/ 1 She might 
say to the boy next to her, u You are a chivalrous gentleman, " This con- 
tinues on around the circle. Whenever anyone is unable to think of a word 
of praise, he is automatically out. If you want to make it a little less 
difficult, especially in lar^e groups, allow your students to use the 
first three letters of the alphabet in order, That is, the first person 
uses the letter A, the next the letter B, the third the letter C, 

~ - Car^ayan , This game is a fun game for all students interested in 
automobiles, List the statements given here and see how many of your 
students can supply the word to which each statement refers. You will 
inform your students that each word begins with c-a-r, 

1, A kind of candy, (caramel) 

2, To cut or slice, (carve) 

3, A rug, (carpet) 

A. A vegetable, (carrot) 

5. A bird, (cardinal) 

6, A Christmas song, (carol) 

7. A fish, (carp) 

8, A product of coal, (carbon) 

9, A beautiful flower, (carnation) 

10. A load of freight, (cargo) 

— What is on a Penny ? Supply each of your students with a Lincoln head 
penny, pencil and~paper, plus the following list. See how many can find on 
a penny — within a given length of time — the information called for by 
the list, Answers are supplied in parentheses, 

1, An oriental fruit. (Date) 

2. The name of a country, (America) 
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3, The top of a hill, (Brow) 

4, A large body of water, (C ~ sea) 

5, A beverage* (T — tea) 

6, A rabbit, (Hare — hair) 

7, A messenger, (One sent one cent) 

8, What Patrick Htnry preferred, (Liberty) 

9, Flowers, (Tulips — two lips) 

10, A part of corn, (Ear) 

lit A part of a bird, (Feathers) 

12, The result of a wedding. (Tie) 

13, The ego. (Eye I) 

14, A portion of a river, (Mouth) 

15, A sacred place, (Temple) 

16, A sharp object found on barley, (Beard) 

17, An application of paint, (Coat) 

18, A victorious word, (Won ~. one) 

19, The aroma of perfume, (Cent-- scent) 

20, A statement of faith, (In God we trust) 

For adults, this exercise was used to show a play on words and meanings. 

—What is my Future ? Divide your students into two sides, Seat them 
in two rows facing each other, Give each student a slip of paper and a 
pencil, and instruct him to write a twenty-five word prophecy of what is 
going to happen to someone in the. opposite line. Then have those in one 
line pass their slips of paper around so that each one has a different one 
and does not know what is on it. He is not to read it until his turn comes « 
Have the first student in one line ask the one opposite him, ''What's my 
future? 11 That one reads what is on the slip of paper he holds, After he 
has read it and everyone has had a good laugh, he then asks, "And what 
is my future? 1 ' Then the one opposite him reads what is on his slip of 
paper. This continues on down the line until each member has been ques- 
tioned and has a chance to read his slip of paper, This game is especially 
good when used before various holiday vacations or before school is 
dismissed in the summer, 

— States vith Indian Names . The American Indian left a wealth of which 
the people of America are sometimes unaware. Many of our states, not to 
mention hundreds of cities, received their names from the Indian. Listed 
below are a group of states including Alaska, which have Indian names. 
Beside each state is the meaning of that name. Mimeograph each of these 
states in numerical order; then in mixed-up alphabetical order, list the 
meanings of the states. See how many of your students can properly 
identify state and meaning. The game will have an added value that after 
you have read the correct answers your students will be reminded of some 
of the rich meaning left by the Indian for our heritage and many will want 
to do "follow-up" research or reports on what else the American Indian left 
us. 

1. Alaska (The great land) 

2. Alabama (Here we rest) 

3. Arkansas (Go on the smoky water) 
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4. Connecticut (Long river) 

5. Dakota (Friendly) 

6. Idaho (Gem of the mountain) 

7. Illir :is (The turn) 

8. Iowa (Drowsy ones) 

9. Kansas (Smoky water) 

10. Kentucky (At the head of the river) 

11. Massachusetts (The place of great trees) 

12. Missouri (Great muddy river) 

13. Michigan (Fish weir) 

14 ♦ Minnesota (Whitish water) 

15 • Mississippi (Great river or father of waters) 

16. Nebraska (Shallow waters) 

17. Ohio (Beautiful river) 

18. Oklahoma (Red people or beautiful land) 

19. Tennessee (River of the great bend) 

20. Texas (Friendly) 

21. Wisconsin (Wild rushing river) 

22. Wyoming (Broad plain) 

— Proverbs * Below are a few proverbs which can be used in 8 number 
of ways. They are most successful when used as a pantomime assignment. 

1. Don't cry over spilled milk, 

2. Too many cooks spoil the soup. 

3. Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 

4. Out of sight is out of mind, 

5. The early bird catches the worm* 

6. A rolling stone gathers no moss* 

7. A penny saved is a penny earned. 

8. Actions speak louder than words. 

9. Haste makes waste. 

10. Every cloud has a silver lining. 

11. Birds of a feather flock together, 

12. Beauty is only skin deep, 

13. Beggars can't be choosers, 

14. Water never boils while you watch it. 

15. A new broom sweeps clean, 

16. Make hay while the sun shines, 

17. You can't teach an old dog new tricks, 

18. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

19. Don't count your chickens before they're hatched. 

20. Don't cross a bridge until you come to it. 

21. A stitch in time saves nine. 

22. Don't put off until tomorrow what you can do today. 

23. It takes two to make a quarrel , but only one to start it. 

24. A miss is as good as a mile. 

25. Time and tide wait for no man, 

26. Nothing ventured, nothing gained. 

27. If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 

28. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
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29, Where there is a will, there is a way. 

30. A barking dog never bites. 

— JDo you Know These Misses ? This is a game to challenge students to see 
how many "misses" they can identify. 

1. What Miss carried the Gospel around the world? (Missionary) 

2. What Miss is made up of various, possibly unrelated items? (Miscellaneous) 

3. What Miss is dishonest? (Misappropriate) 

4» What Miss gives you the wrong instructions? (Misdirect) 

5. What Miss often gets into trouble? (Mischief) 

6. What Miss is a poor business woman? (Mismanagement) 

7. What Miss never seems to find her proper place in life? (Misfit) 

8. What Miss is always doing the wrong thing? (Mistake) 

9. What Miss brings trouble and disappointment? (Misfortune) 

10. What Miss is often found in carelessly edited newspapers? (Misprint) 

11. What Miss often misunderstand the meaning of what you say? (Misconstrue) 

12. What Miss is brought before the judge? (Misdemeanor) 

13. What Miss is disobedient? (Misbehave) 

14. What Miss do a young lad and lassie make good use of at Christmastime? 
(Mistletoe) 

15. What Miss is not a miss? (Mister) 

— Resume, Many adult students have courses and job experiences in 
their background that are transferable to their transcript as credits, 
During the first few days of class attendance, students are asked to write 
a resume of their life including any hobbies they might have, any Jobs 
they've held, etc. from the time they left school until the present time. 
Students receive credit for an English composition and the counselor eval- 
uates the written work and gives out credits. Some adults have received 
anywhere from three to twenty credits* This one piece of written work 
makes for a great many joyful adults, 

— Library . How to use the microfilm machine: 

1. Students born in Jackson, look up birth announcement in Jackson 
Citizen Patriot * 

2. Newspaper headline on your birthdate, 

3. Other interesting information on same microfilm (movies, advertisements, 

etc. ) . 

— Poetry * What animal are you? (Read Delmore Schwarz*s f, The Heavy 
Bear" and Donald Hall's "Summer in the Stomach*") 

(a) Write about yourself as the creature you think you most resemble. 
(May be a poem or an essay.) 

(b) Include a likeness of the creature. (Photo, drawing, soap sculpture, 
papier mache, etc*) 

— Noyel . A Clockwork Orange s write a journal entry in "nadsat 11 or 
make upT^our own language. 




~ Poetry . Cf . Rod McKuen's "Thoughts on Capital Punishment" and 
William Stafford's "Traveling Through the Dark*" Discuss overt didacticism, 
hokey sentimentality! vs. powerful "pure" image and effectiveness of 
implicit message. 

— Expository Writing . Analogy; write about students who correspond to 
comic strip characters, e.g. Charlie Brown, Lucy, Zonker, B.D« , the Miss 
Peach characters, 

—Expository Writing . For unit on apathy; say "hi" to five students 
whom you do not know, Write observations, reactions in journal, Save 
entry for reference (possible future paper on student apathy), 

— For Usln% a Thesaurus . 1001 Ways to Do Vocabulary book has exercise 
on foreign wordsT The definition and country is provided and the students 
find the word. They use the thesaurus to open up lists of synonyms — then 
go to dictionary to ascertain foreign origin, 

— ISL Average Grades . The kids do their own averaging on a form we 
devise together, We discuss weighting certain assignments and they do the 
math. It alleviates any misunderstanding about how the grade was "dis- 
covered. " 

— For Vocabulary . Each student every 2-3 weeks selects 5 words he 
wants to teach to the class and brings them to their attention any way he 
wishes — i.e. quizzes, posters, poems, mobile, etc. One boy brought a 
guitar and sang his words. 

—To help kids get into helping each other proofread their writing, 
make a form and make proofreading as an assignment, 

1. What is your initial reaction to this paper? (Keep comments 

constructive and positive*) 

2. What were the part6 of the paper you liked most and why? 

3. If you were asked by the writer for suggestions to Improve the 
paper, what would you say? 

Content — 
Form — 

— Who Are You ? (used with 11th and 12th college-bound) Each student 
has a blank sheet of paper. You ask, "Who are you?" and tell them to put 
their answer on the top line. Then ask, "Who are you really — way down 
deep inside?" Repeat this a third time, allowing them time to write after 
each question. Then tell them to explain on another sheet what their 
responses reveal about themselves, 

— F re-Test Review in a Mythology Class . (11th and 12th college-bound) 
Two teams. Student from one team defines or describes a mythological char- 
acter and selects person from other team to supply (and spell if desired) 
name of character. If student selected is incorrect, asker and his team 
receive a point. If student replies correctly, he and his team receive a 
point. Each student asks and is asked a question before anyone may ask or 
be asked a second time. 
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— Pre-Test Review for Romeo and Juliet , (9th grade college-bound) 
Two teams* First student reads passage from play; selects member of 
other team to supply person speaking and person spoken to. Play for in- 
dividual and team points, 

— Poetry Notebook , 

I, Composition — students write poems 

II. Appreciation — students read and copy poems they like 

III. Interpretation oral interpretation 

IV, Illustration — pictures used to illustrate poem 
Three dimensional cover illustrates student 1 8 personality. 

—Reluctant talkers are involved by holding five-minute buzz sessions. 
Directions: Count 1-2-3 for each student. Small groups of three work 
together to solve a problem, Example: 
How to get telephone from long-winded parent? 
How to pass a course when teacher is difficult? 

— Brainstorming Sessions , For 5 minutes before or after the bell, List 
on chalkboard words 1-5. Ask class to give three meanings. Permission to 
confer with peers. Examples: nursery, cop, clean, ice, monkey, pot. Seems 
to encourage promptness to class, Orderliness maintained before dismissal, 

—English Literature becomes exciting when thematic human experiences 
are used and literary selections are grouped in categories. Examples: hero 
worship, man and nature, search for truth and justice, 

— Sight and Sound Shower , Using an idea, create a dialogue with a 
classmate, Use pantomime or improvisation. Demonstrate for class. Later, 
add record to create mood or reinforce idea, 

— First Compositions , Select three persons whom you wish to talk with 
or meet. Talk about anything. Last three minutes select a writer and 
record ideas to share. Second session (next day), list on chalkboard topics 
from all groups. Share excerpts with group, Follow-up session — vol- 
ounteers to code areas which need Improvement, 

—Trace folk blues (Mississippi Delta) to city blues (Chicago) to Rock n' 
Roll (Chuck Berry, Beatles, Rolling Stones) to where are we now as a re- 
flection of folk and popular culture. Warning! Don't play stereo too loud 
for 65-year-old principals. 

—Low track 9th graders love to read plays, Just about any subject will 
do, not necessary to act out, but can take it from there, 

— Comic book super heroes are a springboard to story-telling. Student 
can assume any mode he wishes, tell his story (lightly based on comic hero) 
any way he wishes, keeping in mind (as all good story tellers know) that 
whatever he tells is the truth, 

—Create own folk tale by passing story around class — good as illustration 
device -- easy to get out of hand, but funny as hell when it does. 
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— Soft Rock — Donovan, Joni Mitchell, Joan Baez, Judy Collins, Tom 
Rush, Paul MacCartney, John Lennon, etc, etc, etc, as a stepping stone 
into poetry — can stand on its own as well, 

— One of the best projects a student ever did for me was a game centered 
around Monopoly but based on Science Fiction stories » In order to play the 
game, the students must have read the stories for the details and directions. 

— Improvisations have always worked better for me if I first create a 
situation that the students are confronted with daily or at home. Examples: 
Father's mad because you put too many miles on the car. 
Girlfriend breaks date so you ask someone else and discover first girl 
had another date. 

—Have students pretend to be the author of the book they've read and 
be interviewed on questions about why they wrote the book, 

--Explain basis of an image to class (as "compares what you see with 
something you imagine it looks like --viz. metaphor, simile, etc.")/ Give 
plenty of examples (raid Imagist poetry movement). 

1. Have them each wri<:e three images. 

2, Mimeo and distribute to them and have them write a story, essay, description 
etc. which contains one of the images* 

(You could show how writers of prose use images, as the wafer-sun in Red 
Badge of Courage . ) 

--Mount pictures on construction paper with a line or question you 
write which starts student writing, Example: Picture of boy and girl close; 
you write in margin , "What's happening here? — write what you imagine their 
dialogue to be, 11 

— Send to networks, local news shows, ad agencies, etc, for any 16 mm, 
scraps they have. Splice together in random fashion and have students 
write their reactions, (It'll be incredible. Commercially-made stuff is 
infinitely more interesting to them than "educational" film,) 

— On blue cards list 100 short story titles. On red cards list 100 
first lines to short stories. On yellow cards list 100 last lines to 
stories. Have them draw one of each category, and make a short story with 
the given titles, first and last lines. (Use actual short story parts.) 

--Ask each student for five possible writing topics and type on ditto 
and have students keep copy in folder for which they're "stuck* " Example: 
a day in the life of a pencil. 

--Assign student* a number to keep papers anonymous. Then pass around 
so everyone in class comments on everyone 's paper, 

—Gather all kinds of material about your life things which indicate 
who and what you are, e,g» photos, mementos, souvenirs, magazine pictures, etc* 
; Make a collage about "This Is Me.", Hang them around the room. Have 
students guess which one belongs to whom, 
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— Fot Creative Writing . Make a "Happiness Is n album gathering pictures 
of your family, friends, pets, and events. Use ancient and recent pictures. 
Write quips under each picture. 

— Take a walking tour of the city, village, school yard, etc. Write a 
tour guide to the city, village, etc. as if you're a travel agent trying to 
lure people to the area. 

— To teach about symbols and communication, students take poster board, 
scraps of material, yarn, colored paper, bits of metal, etc. and make ab- 
stractions. After 2-3 class periods, gather them in and have members of the 
class find meaning in them. Then the artist tells what he thought he was 
trying to do, 

— After studying British Literature, a group of students may wish to 
make a "Johnny Carson' 1 show about British authors, poets, and dramatists. 
Students can be very creative in making advertisements, finding appropriate 
music, and writing dialogue for the characters. Either videotape or record 
the show, 

-- Composition Assignment . (11th and 12the grades) Write a story using 
different points of view. Example: a crime seen through the eyes of — 

A. Police 

B. Victim 

C. Criminal 

D. Witness 

—Have students write dialogue for a film with no sound in creative 
writing class (11th and 12the grades). 

— Vocational English Class * Have the teacher or another student take 
the part of a job interviewer. Let *ach student in the class "apply 0 for 
a job. Videotape these. 

— Expository Writing . Ask students to explain how to do a simple task ♦ 
Drawing a diagram on the board, for example. Let a student attempt to follow 
directions from another's paper. 

— Expository Writing .. Set up class "newspaper" interviews. Two students 
will interview each other in turn, and then write a news profile on the 
individual* 

— A take-off on "This Is Your Life." An episode specializing in a 
character from a story* 

-Se 1 1-a- Book-athon . In Professor Harry Hill style, the student attempts 
to sell his probuct, a book, to the populace. 

— Magazine Mania * Bring In fifty different magazines of all different 
types and have students play musical magazines, then relating the most 
interesting articles. 



—Have students answer ads in the neswpaper — either employment or 
want-ad, 

— Students wrote their own Indian myths, illustrated them, and then read 
them to grade-school children, 

— Have groups of 3-4 write 30 minute scripts. They can use any type 
of format: commercials, interviews, etc.)* Tape them and play them back to 
class. 

--Tw elve Angry Men . Assign parts and act out, It was originally for 
TV, thus it can be done in one class period(10th grade), 

— Character Sketches . Pick favorite comic strip, follow one character 
for a week, cutting out strip, then write characterization sketch using 
strip to back you up(9th and 10th grades), 

— Poetry Writing . Listen to protest songs, then discuss. Have kids in 
groups write own protest poetry, ditto off and share with class, 

— Break students into 2-3 groups. Have one student in each group start 
a story* After a given time-limit, pass it on to the next student and so 
on. At the end, have one person from each group read the story aloud. 

— Research Papers (11th and 12th grades). Rather than the traditional 
form, write the papers in first person ~ I, the Alcoholic 

I, the Divorcee 

Kids research from actual sources or from written essays, Usually they 
really get into it. 

— Speeches — How To Do It? Have students demonstrate some activity, 
process, etc. Some amazing results, 

— Communication Game . Have scraps of paper with objects, one student 
at board with back turned and slip of paper. He must give directions to 
person at board with no clues. Class tries to guess what person at 
board is drawing along with person at board. Students soon learn the 
problem of not getting immediate feedback during directions, 

— Write dialogues with characters from readings. Do some orally. 

—Compose ballads on the board with class. Start from scratch. 
Students pick topic, Teacher does first few lines and students jump in, 

—Role play a news broadcast — gives insight into timing problems in 
rehearsing and work in writing. 

—A set of wooden one-inch letters of the alphabet (double vowels, con- 
sonants, etc,)* Students work in groups of two and play word g^mes like 
scrabble and cross-word etc, 
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— When doing a novel, have students vote on and select their own book — 
even if the teacher feels it's not "academic 11 enough. Students will usually 
read it • 

--Use and play music in your classes as much as possible, Have students 
bring their own favorite records or albums, It makes them excited (interested?) 
in coming to class — relaxes them, 

— Have students keep a journal of feelings. Do not expect sophisticated 
entries, but just those that express feelings that they have at a certain 
moment in their lives, 



— At the beginning of the year, pass out interest inventories to the 
kids, After the kids have filled them out, look at them, Construct the 
curriculum for them — even if some texts and materials are required, direct 
the discussions and activities to the students 1 interests* Example; Lord 
of the Flies , While I was giving students time to read in class, a small group 
of boys were "goofing around" in the corner, I went over, listened to their 
conversation about dope-smoking — and asked them who would most likely 
smoke ~- Jack or Ralph? Why? GREAT DISCUSSION! 

— Motivation for Reading , Make up puzzles for the students to solve — 
but the solutions only coming from a particular thing you want them to read, 
Crossword puzzles are loved by the kids if the solutions aren't all difficult, 



— For the Slow Reader . Although the students may hate to read, they love 
to talk. Scope provides unended mystery stories to complete, Have the 
class as a whole or in groups finish the play, assign parts and tape them — 
sound effects, etc. They'll want to listen to them a million times, You 
can type the script out and have them follow their own creations in print f 

— For Slow Readers , If you have time, make up a reading guide for the 
particular piece of literature the student is reading. Have statements, 
questions, ideas, etc, for each page read, Line guide up beside the book 
page so your statement matches up with the particular paragraph or line 
it refers to: 




— Introduction to Drama , 

A, Pantomime: Type out various situations on individual cards. Pass 
out cards to students — have them think about how to pantomime them out 
and have each student perform them the following day, (The class guessing 
the situation --but not like charades.) 

0t Improvisations : At the beginning of class, stage an Improvisation 
with you and another person acting in front of class (class unaware it's 
not real situation). Discuss efifects. Then have kids in groups or indivi- 
dually improvise. 



Play writing: Group kids (5 or so), have them assign a writer , 
director, producer, actors, etc. make up own short play or skit. Act 
out in front of class, 

— Improvisations , Collect items* place in paper bags. Give bag to 
student (s) i Let them have ten minutes to make up skit using all items. 
Put on for class. 

—If kids are working individually, provide them, with rewards when 
they have accomplished something — or have been working hard, Examples 
15 minutes for chess, puzzles, free reading, painting, scrabble, etc, 

— Thematic Units . Pick theme (better yet have students pick theme). 
Make boxes of artifacts related to the themes with writing ideas, reading 
ideas, thinking ideas — any activities related to or extended from the 
themes, 

--When teaching kids to write — have them "correct" --respond to 
each others 1 writing in small groups, Make sure kids understand they 
aren't being graded or judged by the others. Usually, kids are more 
motivated to do a good Job. 

— I made a film on alienation with recordings of records and poems 
to go along with it. Before letting the kids hear my production, I let 
thera view the film without sound. They were to respond, making suggestions 
as to the sounds they would put with the film — songs, poems, stories, 
dialogue, etc. 

— s , lr Patrick Spens . After reading "Sir Patrick Spans, 11 an old 
Scottish ballad, I had my students write a letter pretending they were the 
king and telling why they thought Sir Patrick had to make the journey that 
brought his death. The kids used paper sacks or coffee or tea to make 
their paper look old, They burned the edges or tore them, made old seals 
or wound them on fancy sticks. They looked great but the. content was as 
good. Using their text, they used Old English words and language 
appropriate to the times. They were excited about this. 

—Symbols . In studying communication we learned about signs and symbols 
I had my students make a symbol or sign to replace a word or words now used 
as a sign. They did this on squares of black or white construction paper 
and it made an interesting bulletin board. 

— Poetry, Have the first person in each row write down a sentence or 
line of poetry. It is then handed back to the next person who adds a line 
and so forth until the last person in the row, who reads it. It should be 
explained that it must make sense but should rhyme. It also helps with 
vocabulary. 

— Stories . The kids in Junior high still loye ghost stories , Have one 
student start a ghost or mystery story and continue around the room until 
everyone has added to it. Of course the last person has to finish it or 
the teacher could , 
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Poetr y , i combine an ecology and poetry unit together by using the 
lyrics and recordings of many of the popular songs on the charts. There are 
many songs the teacher can bring in but better yet, get the kids excited 
about playing records and begin to listen to the lyrics of their own and 
begin bringing them in. 

— Writing . One idea that is fun is to pick a song, the tune of which 
everyone knows and have the class write a song of hope or protest. We used 
"You are my Sunshine" and one verse I made up and one the kids made up, 
This could be done in groups and then presented and sung. 

— Novels . When my seventh graders read Surf twater I had them write a 
letter from one of the characters (most of them chose "Ma") to a relative 
or friend discussing some of the events that were happening in the book, 
In this way I knew whether or not they were reading and understanding. 

— Fgl Composition : Profile of a_ Class , (from Scope magazine) Each 
student surveys the class on important personal information or current 
issues arid brings the results back. The questions provide leads to me 
for topics for discussion and finally writing. 

— Grading in a writing class where all work in class is graded, 
Every five weeks students prepare a cover sheet on the work done in the 
class. The teacher provides the master sheet. Students fill in individual 
grades in appropriate blanks. A grade chart is provided and students can 
figure out their own grades progressively without waiting until each card 
marking period, 

— Use of Book of Quotations. Students are asked to pick a quotation 
and write a composition the quotation suggests, This is backing into the 
procedure of having students use quotations to emphasize or substantiate 
their own writing. 

— Vocabulary . Use of the thesaurus and dictionary. Give students 
definitions of words which have come into the English language from other 
languages. Students are to fill in the well known word. This gives students 
the need to look up several words of similar meaning and makes them aware 
of etymological descriptions in the dictionary* 

—Cut political cartoons from Time and other magazines} base writing 
assignments on implications in them, 

—Buy 12 , 000 Students and Their English Teachers . Source of ideas 
and plans from CEEB (College Entrance Examination Board), Princeton, N.J. 

--Play Start Freburg record — M Stan Freburg Presents the United States 
of America" (Capitol Records) — excellent satire on American history 
and letters. 

—Works of Richard Armour can lighten the job of teaching the heavy 
classics, especially English Lit Rel it and Twisted Tales from Shakespearei 



— Use short films from Pyramid Films, especially Why Man Creates 
and The Searching Eye for writing and discussion, 

--Write Advanced Placement Program, CEEB, Princeton, N.J. for back 
copies of exams — source of good essay material, 

— Hang mobiles up all over the room, If the students are turned off 
by what's going on, they can stare at those, 

— Buzza/Cardozo prints, Sensitivity Cards and Posters are great stuff 
for bulletin boards and writing starters, 

— -Take advantage of theater discounts offered by the Fisher Theater in 
Detroit, Write for details and check into similar plans offered by local 
theaters, 

--Send students to shopping mall, Have them sit at fountain for ten 
minutes and record impressions for writing starters, 

—Did you know that the St. Patrick^ Day blizzard of 1 73 was really 
a storm of jealousy between Artemis and Athena? My students enjoyed 
writing and sharing their own myths after we inductively determined the 
patterns of mythology during our ten week Classical Mythology mini-course. 

— Why not give your students of mythology an opportunity for revenge 
after struggling through names like Neoptolemus (Achilles 1 son)? Ask 
students to create a composite hero or heroine, selecting his characteristics 
or attributes from Greek or Trojan mortal heroes of the Trojan War, 
identifying the contributors, i.e., "Paris 1 eye for beauty, 11 and naming 
the hero, One response — Jack! 

— General level science fiction students can be creative, especially 
when they* re inspired by Ray Bradbury 1 s Martian Chronicles . Throughout 
our study of the book, the students had options to write news reports, 
editorials, interviews, advertisements, or to illustrate events through 
drawings or collages — all from the Martian point of view, The result: 
a television news documentary or a Martian magazine! 

—General level students respond to writing their own short science 
fiction stories if the class as a group establishes characters and conflicts. 
After the students worked in pairs "ending" the story, the results were 
typed, illustrated and mounted on the bulletin board. The result — 
pride in a significant accomplishment. 

--Students of Black Lit (or as in my case, Literature of Social 
Criticism) can respond intellectually, emotionally, and creatively to 
Elizabeth Eckford, one of the "Little Rock Nine/ 1 Arkansas, 1957, or to 
Martin Luther King if they assume a role for letter writing and are 
answered by another role-playing classmate. 
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—Ralph, Piggy , and Jack of Lord of the Flies are figures in very 
dramatic conflicts that students can readily recreate in the classroom. 
Students can prepare value questions that go beyond that narrative of the 
book for the role-playing volounteers (and they do exist?) for this or any 
novel. The result ~ electricity in the classroom, 

— Microfilm Assignment * Have students find microfilm of the newspaper 
published on the day they were born. Write paper explaining what happened 
that day, Alternate: have students find lesser news items from microfilm 
of paper issued on day World War II ended, JFK was assasinated, or D-Day, etc, 

— Writing from Original Research , Have a group of 5-7 students devise 
a short questionnaire on a topic of current interest. Station them at 
various places on campus to collect 10-20 replies. Have students prepare 
graphs to accompany their commentary on student response, 

— American Heritage Paper . Choose any copy of the American Heritage 
magazine, find a quiet place to read, read an article that appeals to you, 
and paraphrase it. 

-- Making a Magazine . Have students collect cartoons, poems, pictures, 
graph showing atudent attitude on a subject, a' professionally written essay 
and the student's original essay on a topic of current concern. Make this 
into a "magazine" complete with table of contents, advertisements, etc. 

— Idea Box . Mount pictures, cartoon, advertisements, etc. on poster 
board along with suggestions for composition. Have students choose cards 
from the idea box and write papers in class. 

— Personal Collage Illustrating Theme . Ask students to illustrate 
a personal essay with a collage. A picture of the student and items he 
specifically mentioned in the paper are the only items allowed on the 
collage. 

-- Free Writing from Ink Bl ot Test s. Put a few drops of ink (washable) 
on each student 's paper. Let him make the ink blot and then write what 
he saw. Have students share papers* 

— Behavior Modification Project . Early in the year ask students to 
choose a goal for themselves: keep room orderly at home, get along better 
with family, lose weight, clear up complexion, improve piano playing, earn 
money for summer vacations, play chess, etc. During semester, have students 
work on their project, read articles and books, and report periodically 
on progress . 

— Erma Bombeck , Bring in copies of Mrs. Bombeck's columns to illustrate 
how specific details liven up an essay. Xf possible, rewrite the column 
omitting the specific examples. This illustrates the value of using 
specific details. 



— Mini- Research* Research the etymology of a word to determine whether 
the meaning of the word has changed over the years, (Sample words: villain, 
sabotage, escape, bonfire, silly, bachelor, hospital, parasol, rival, crime, 
plan, hustle.) Be sure your library includes the OED and books of word origins* 

— Journal Assignment . Write about something that has impressed you 
or interested you — recently. Tell of a personal incident, a movie, a book, 
a conversation, an idea you had, an impression, or a series of impressions, 

—Research Assignme nt from Movie Reviews , After discussing the types of 
criticism or points of view from which movies may be discussed, have groups 
find all available reviews on a movie the group has seen in common, Have 
students base their written work on this research; include a bibliography. 

— Self-Image Propaganda Paper * Ask students to write papers in which 
they tell three things about themselves that they are proud of, 

— The Use o f Dialogue * Ask groups of 2-4 to devise stories using 
quotations from these suggestions: 

1, Policeman telling speeder that he's getting a ticket* 

2. A 17-year-old trying to get into an R-rated movie* 
3 Boy telling girlfriend to lose weight* 

4* Irate customer returning purchase* 

— To involve everybody in reviewing for a big test or final exam, try 
playing "Hollywood Squares." This works especially well for classes dealing 
with a quantity of factual matter, I use it just before the semester final 
in my Mythology classes* This is the way it works s 

A* Choose one student to act as scorekeeper at the blackboard* He will 
draw a large tic-tac-toe board. The teacher should act as MC so she can 
give the harder questions to the more capable students* 
B. The teacher asks for nine volounteers to be the "stars*" (The kids 
have a great time joking about being Paul Lynde, Charlie Weaver or Karen 
Valentine.) Arrange a group of desks for the celebrities: 3 rows of 3. 
C* Select 2, students to be contestants (even poor students can be 
successful at this since all they have to do is agree or disagree with the 
celebrities), Have one take X's, the other 0 f s. Flip a coin to see who 
starts* Object of the game is to line up X's or 0*8 as in tic-tac-toe. 
D. Play begins when the first contestant chooses a star. The MC then 
asks the star a question (multiple choice or short answer)* The star has 
two options: he either gives a straight answer or bluffs if he doesn*t know 
the answer « The contestant then either agrees or disagrees with the star* 
If he agrees and the star is right, he gets a mark in the corresponding 
box on the board. He also gets a mark if the star is wrong and he disagrees* 
If the contestant disagrees when the star is right, his opponent gets the 
mark. 

It* Play continues until someone wins or it is a draw* The contestant 
must get the mark to win (game point) on his own, not by default* Also, 
in this version, there are no secret squares* The winner then becomes 
the defending champion and is challenged until he loses. Challenger 
goes .first , : 

F* Questions for tfte game may either be made up by the students or taken 
off old tests « 
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— Any Speech or English teacher who teaches telephone courtesy will 
find the Michigan Bell Teletrainer a big help, 1 use it as the basis of a 
four-day unit in my Business English class, but it can also be used in 
junior high, Michigan Bell loans the Teletrainer telephones and teaching 
guides full of role-playing situations to schools free of charge. They 
also have an excellent movie entitled "How to Lose a Good Customer Without 
Even Trying. 11 Anyone planning to use this should call well in advance to 
get it reserved. All calls should go to Mrs, Carol Green at the Grand 
Rapids office. Call 616-459-9813 (call collect), This gets the entire 
class involved, I have students improvise their own situations to make 
sure that everyone gets at least one chance on the telephone. After each 
call, we discuss what they did well and what they could have done better, 

— Tired of teaching those trite, unimaginative short stories? Give 
your students the option of beginning with one or several lively opening 
sentences, These sentences should appeal to a variety of adolescent 
interests and experiences: football, love, arguments with parents, lone- 
liness. Scholastic Book Services offers a master ditto called "Sentence 
Openers" designed to spark the imagination of students who can* t think of 
anything to write about. The address is: Scholastic Book Services 

902 Sylvan Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs, N,J. 07632 

— The Cinquain is a form of poetry that can be used with students from 
elementary to high school, A cinquain ia made up of five lines following 
a fixed pattern: 

Line one: Select one word (a noun) 

Line two: Write two adjectives that describe line one 
Line three: Think of 3 "ing" verbs to describe line one 
Line four: in 4 words, make a statement about line one 
Line five: A synonym for line one 
Examples: 
People 
Cold, unkind 

Hurrying pushing, shoving 
Never care about anything 
Humans? 

Voice 

Quiet, loud 

Whispering, talking, yelling 
Different pitch and tone 
Communicator 

Then have them dittoed off* 

--Another idea that can be used Cor creative writing or poetry comes 
from Kenneth Koch's book Wishes , Lies , and Dreams. Have the students write 
as many lines as possible beginning with the words "I wish, . . •" 
Examples: 

I wish I had a money-tree that grew twenty, fifty, and one hundred dollar bills 
I wish I could wipe away all tears cried in sorrow, 
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I wish I wouldn ! t get gutters when I bowl, 

These can be dittoed off and/or used as a take-off point for a longer piece 
of writing* One possibility would be to have the student take any wish on 
his list and write a paragraph on how his life would change if it came true, 

— Instant Poetry . Take sheets of art or wrapping paper and tape them 
all over the room, Put one-line titles (like "Loneliness is, , or 
"Why, , and have the students number off according to the number of 
titles , then break into small groups and go to their title, After about 
5 or 10 seconds, they move to the next title until every student has 
written a comment under each station, Put their comments together for an 
instant poem on each title, 

— Folder Collage . Each student is given a folder in which he or she 
keeps his or her classwork. The student is to decorate this folder in a way 
that makes it uniquely his own, They may use magazine or newspaper pictures, 
photographs , drawings, etc, 

—Radio Drama . Have students break into small groups and write radio 
scripts of a story they have read (usually only a section will suffice). 
They are to provide music, sound effects, etc* When they have finished, 
they are to tape them; and later, present them to the class, 

— Student Journals , Students are to keep Journals in which they may 
write anything they wish. They are not graded on material or composition. 
These really help ingetting to know your students better. You can ask 
that students date their entries, but on a junior high level, they often 
forget. 

— Sl ide Shows > Have slide presentations made by the students to 
illustrate a poem or story they like. These may be either contact prints 
from magazines or photo slides they have taken. 

—Write a daily journal to encourage the habit of writing. 1 don't 
correct entries. The entries are feelings about something, 

— A Story Starter Box * Give lead-off sentences from which children can 
develop stories. 

--Write stories to musical records, giving interpretations to the records. 

—Have a picture or slide file, Students can select a picture or slide 
to write about, 

—Use tongue twisters to increase articulation for preparation for 
drama unit. 

~rLet the Ghosts Be your Gui de, Ob J ectiveito increase verbal and non- 
verbal skills, It is a prerequisite for story writing and telling. 
Procedure J 

1. Students and teacher should sit in a circle, 



2, Play the recording "Haunted House. " 

3, Solicit different responses. 

4, Light several candles and darken the room* 

a, Begin by asking the students to build a short ghost story. 

b, As the story progresses around the circle, it should build 
to an exciting and surprising ending, 

5, Have the students write or prepare a story for the next session, 

6, Sit in circle with candles — volounteers will read or tell 
several stories. 

Very successful project. 

— Shifting from the simple and familiar to the more complex and un- 
familiar literary works. Example: 

1. Before studying "The Rape of the Lock" begin with a simple TV 
cartoon program (Flintstones) , 

2. Compare the Flintstones 1 feud with cowboy and western TV feuds. 

3. Ask the students for other examples (discuss and exchange 
humorous experiences concerning feuds without using the actual 
names of persons). 

4. Then give the students a little history about Pope's inspiration 
for writing his mock epic. 

5. Move into the work by using role playing, improvisation, and 
group discussions, 

— Preparing the students for a unit on satire. Procedure: 

1. Ask each student to write a humorous essay describing an actual 
situation in his school. 

2. The essay should be written with the idea in mind that the situ- 
ation should be charged. 

3. Read several of the stories to the class. 

4. Then move into the satire of Swift, etc. 

--Building a character with descriptive words and phrases, The ob- 
jective is to extend the students 1 verbal and non-verbal word power skills. 
This process was successful for my 10th graders. Procedure: 

1. Ask each student to list several of their favorite TV personalities. 

2. Ask the students to write 20 words or phrases describing the 
per8on f 8 best points and lesser qualities. 

3. The student may then be asked to do a word collage, 

4. The collage may be used in a group activity. For example, the 
students may present their collage before several teams; the 
team winning the most point will be crowned "Stars for Today. 11 
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